Total Resolution 
at 1 Foot Candle. 


Introducing the 
worlds most 
advanced electronic 
finder system. 


This is the system uniquely designed and precision 
engineered by CSC to meet the exacting requirements of 
today’s cinematographer. Space-age solid state compo- 
nents supply power to zinc telluride video receiver tubes 


<< 


MEMBER 


to produce a sensitivity that surpasses every film rating 
onthe ASA scale. Incredible? Yes! But isn’t this what 
you’ve come to expect from Camera Service Center? 

To use the system is to save time and money. 
Hook up to a video recorder and pre-edit takes. Check 
operating conditions before you roll—lighting, framing, 
focus. Create remote control set-ups where using an 
operator is impractical or unsafe. Reduce on set traffic by 
moving non-essential personnel to nearby viewing 
monitors. You’re limited only by your own imagination. 

Call or write for technical specifications and for 
details on rentals/sales. CSC electronic viewfinder 
systems are available for the cameras pictured and for 
most 16mm cameras. 


gupre Camera service center, inc. 


sales affiliate e CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 / 212/757-0906 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU’VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said it, Like Panavisiorrcameras, 

you've said if all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 

Lenses. Systems. [he works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 


tile, self blimped Panaflex®A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, isa generationahead — regularly. 


of Its time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural to use, you'll nave trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering It's a “35, and It's Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 
Studio silent! vou To visit Our 


Or PSR: the world’s most Se ee 


wanted studio camera f+, NAV/S/DN : 
that has set a new Agog 


™ camera depar- 
ment and see why 
| somany motion 


standard in professional picture credits 
filmmaking for silence, say: filmed in 
Panavision. 


reliability and versatility. 


hme er 58 1 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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From the Mountains 
of the Midwest to... 


Bee  etives the ioeatinn,* ee 
_ Victor Duncan, Inc. is the first stop for 
__ professional equipment. Cameras; 16mm 

_ 35mm and precision Panavision cameras. 


s : _ Optics; primes, zooms or anamorphics. | 
_ Power; from 470 amp generators to bates: 


belts. Support; tripods, triangles « or dollies. oy wae te 


Snail lighting, editing, accessories. 
bie ng the professional Gisaciahes : 
: Toure with the technical assistance and 
~ service to take care of the last minute a 
_. breakdowns that sometimes occur. — s Pe 


From pre-production planning right throus ot 
the last wrap, Victor Duncan isthe oC 
professional film equipment house that cant ee es 


make your job a lot easier. 


Cincane 


Inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Technique. 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstandiig ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon ..rofessional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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ON THE COVER: Famed Russian ballet star Mikhail Baryshnikov and teenage American ballerina 
Leslie Browne perform a pas de deux from the ballet “Carmen” for motion picture cameras during 
the filming of the 20th Century-Fox production, “THE TURNING POINT”, directed by Herbert Ross 
and photographed by Robert Surtees, ASC. 
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Presenting the 1977 A 


35MM CAMERAS 
Sale Price 


Acme No.-5 Animation Camera, 50mm. Projec- 
tion Eltar, 50mm Cooke. As is 

Arriflex .3511CB(T) Camera, matte box, 28mm 
and 40mm Kinoptik, constant speed motor, 
two 400’ magazines. 

Arriflex 3511CT Camera, 400’ magazine, 
motor, power cable 
Arriflex 3511A Camera Body, with 400’ maga- 
zine; VS motor. As is 

Bell & Howell 2709 Camera Body. (rebuilt) .... 

Bell & Howell Eyemo KF-2 Camera. (good work- 
ing order) $ 450.00 

Mitchell BNC Camera Package, 4 Baltar lenses 
25mm‘T2.5, 35mm. 72.5, 50mm 72.5, 75mm 
T2:5, 4 1000’ mags, viewfinder w/reducing 
and enlarging finder, 220 volt 3 phase motor, 
= case,. accessory ‘case, mag case, lens 


$17,500.00 

Mitchell Mark 11: R-35 Camera, VS. motor, 

1000’ mags, 20mm, 75mm, 100mm Kowa lens, 
Halliburton. camera . case 

Mitchell NC Camera Body. Excellent condition. . 

Mitchell NC Camera Body with heater 

Mitchell. High Speed Camera Body. Clean, good 
condition 

Triad Photo-Aid 35mm Sequence Camera, 
18-24-48 fps, 75mm Cinemat lens 


16MM CAMERAS 


Arriflex S Camera, 2 400’ mags, torque motor, 
mag case, camera case, power cable 


Arriflex.S w/VS motor, 3 400’ mags, to torque 
motors, matte box, power cables, camera and 
mag case 

Arriflex M w/CS and VS motors, 3 400’ mags, 
16 and 25 Zeiss, 50mm Schneider lenses, 
cable and Halliburton case 

Arri BL w/12-120 Angenieux, 3 400’ mags, cable, 
aluminum case 

Auricon Cine Voice Camera w/amplifier, power 
supply, 25mm soligor $ 895.00 


Auricon CM-74G Pro 1200 Camera, 12-120 
Angenieux, 2 mags, case, w/MA 11 am- 
plifier 

Bolex EBM Camera, compact vario. switar 
17-85mm, 400’ mag, electric grip, grip 
battery, battery charger 

Beaulieu R-16 Camera Body, electric grip, bat- 
teries, synchro pilote, charger. 

Bell & Howell Filmo 70-C Spider Turret 

Canon Scoop 16M w/case, battery and charger. $1250. 00 

Eclair ACL ‘Camera, 400’ mag, 200’ mag, crystal 
motor, battery and charger, 12-120 Ange- 
nieux, case. Excellent. condition 

Eclair NPR Camera (body rebuilt) Beala crystal 
motor, 2 400’ mags, motor cradle, 12-120 
ANGODIGUKIES Birr eee cect aa ce drcthecn ers $7995.00 


Fairchild High Speed HS101 Camera, 3000 to 
‘8000 fps/9 to 60 VDC, 3” Elgeet, motor, 
power supply, control box, case .......... $1995.00 

General SS111. Auricon Conversion Camera, 
Frezzi 1000DX inverter less batteries, 2 
Mitchell 400’ mags, power cable 

Kodak Reflex Special Camera, 115 VAC sync 
motor, 17.5-70mm. Ekton zoom, 

Ekton, case 

Kodak K-100 Turret Camera (as is) 

Kodak Cine Special | Black Body, 152mm Cine- 
— 25mm, 15mm, 63mm, case, 2 100’ 


$7500.00 
$4250.00 
$4 


$1995.00 
12- 
$1250.00 


Sale Price 


$2995.00 


$8995.00 


$7995.00 


$ 599.00 
$2195.00 
$2150.00 


mags. 

Maurer Model J Camera, B-M viewfinder (clean), 
24fps motor. As is 

Maurer B-M Silent Pro Camera, 24fps motor, 
400’ mag 

Milliken DBM4A Camera, 128 or 400 fps high 
speed, 200’ capacity, 115 volt 60 cycle. New 
$3500.00. Excellent condition 

Mitchell 16 complete with 17.5, 25, 50, 75 
lenses, motor, viewfinder, matte box, 2 400’ 
mags, cases, blimp. Excellent condition . 


LENSES 


“C’’ MOUNT 


$2200.00 


. $5495.00 


Sale Price 
15mm f1.4 Nominar 
17.5mm. f2.3 Baltar 
18mm f2: Xenon 
25mm f1.4 Schneider 
25mm f1.9 Soligor 
25mm f1.4. Ektar 
25mm f0.95 ‘‘C’’ Mount. Like new. 


All Equipment Is Used Unless Otherwise Specified 
All Equipment Subject to Prior Sale 

Prices FOB, No. Hollywood, California 

California Residents Add Sales Tax 


Sale Price 
25mm f1.4 Canon, New, List Price $179.95... $ 152.50 
25mm $ 99. 
25mm fl. 
25mm f1.9 T.T.H. Cooke 
29mm f1.0 Bausch & Lomb 
35mm f2.3 Bausch & Lomb 
35mm 
‘40mm 
50mm 
50mm 
50mm 


» 50mm 


75mm 

75mm 

*75mm Angenieux 
100mm f4.0 Cooke Telekinic 
100mm. f2.5 Angenieux 
150mm f3.3 Macro Yvar. 
385mm f4.5 Century 
500mm f5.6 Century 


ZOOM LENSES 

Sale Price 
$ 350.00 
$1695.00 


17-85 Motorized Pan-Cinor Arri Mnt 
12.5-75 Angenieux in Arri BL Housing 
28-280 £3.5 Zolomatic w/viewfinder, 
value, $7800.00 
12-120 Canon xx ‘‘C’’ Mnt. 
17-70 Pan Cinor, ‘‘C’’ Mnt., 
12-120 Angenieux ‘‘C’’ Mnt. 
17-70. Pan Cinor ‘‘C’’ Mnt. 
9.5-57 Angenieux AV 30, ‘‘C’’ Mnt., NEW. 
12-240 Angenieux w/10” finder, “Cc” Mnt.. . 
25-250mm f3.2 Angenieux zoom lens, Atri’ 
mount. Used, ex. condition. ... 
28-280mm _ f3.5 Zolomaters zoom lens, 
mount. Used, ex. condition. 
9.5-95mm 2.2 Angenieux ‘‘C’’ 
lens. Used. ex. condition. 
12-120mm 2.2 Angenieux zoom lens, 
mount. Used, ex. condition. ............. $1657.50 
12-120mm f2.2 Angenieux zoom lens, ‘‘C’’ 
mount. Used, good condition. $1275.00 
12-120mm f2.2 Angenieux zoom lens, AZO 12” 
finder. Used, good condition. 
10-100mm f2.8 Ziess Vario-Sonnor zoom lens, 
Arri ‘‘B'' mount. Demo; like new, ex. con- 
dition. 
12.5-75mm f22 Angenieux zoom lens, 
‘‘B’' mount with 16 BL lens housing. Used, 
ex. condition. 


. $3995.00 
.. $4600.00 


ARRI MOUNT 


16mm f2 Schneider Cinegon ............... 225.00 
25mm .f1.4 Schneider Xenon 210.00 
50mm f2 Schneider Xenon 225.00 
75mm f2. Schneider Xenon 235.00 
15” £5.6 Century Precision .... 145.00 
24” 6.3 Century Precision 165.00 
500mm f5.6 Century Precision 150.00 


CAMERA ACCESSORIES 


16MM. MAGAZINES 
Sale Price 


Mitchell type 400’, $ 125.00 
Mitchell Magnesium 400’, ‘ 
B&H Type 400’, New 


Maurer 05 400’ 
Mitchell 1200’ mags, new 
35MM MAGAZINES 


Arriflex 400’ 
B&H 400’ fiber 


B&H 1000’ 
Mitchell 400’ std. 
Mitchell 1000’ std. 


MOTORS 
Eclair CM-3 220V 60-cycle, 3-phase synchronous A 


Bell & Howell Filmo 12 and 24DC, 

Mitchell 16 24V variable speed 

Mitchell 16 24V highspeed (96 fps) 

Mitchell 16 110V highspeed (48-128 fps) 

Mitchell 35 BNC, phase synchronous 

Mitchell 35 NC 110V sync 

Mitchell 35 NC 110V variable speed 

Mitchell 35 NC 24V variable speed 

Arriflex 16 110V/42V AC synchronous complete 
with power supply 

Arriflex 35 110V synchronous, mounted on gear 
base, with footage counter 

Mauer v/s motor 115V 


$ 495.00 
$ 595.00 


Sale Price 
Cine Special Blimp, case . $ 295.00 
Maurer .0-5 Blimp $ 
Raby Blimp for Mitchell Std. N.C., Wall B&H 
2709, etc. $ 450.00 


‘Other blimps available. 
Please state your needs. 


SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Sale Price 
Concord Model 850. AC/DC wireless PA system, 

Demo: mdl.: Excellent. $ ‘ 
Martin Varispeed 11! Control 35mm RCA dubber $ 375.00 
Nagra BTM Mixer for Nagra III $ 150.00 
Uher 4000 Report-L Recorder, case, batt. Good 

condition As ls. $ 245.00 
Western Electric Galvo V.D. $ 795.00 
Westrex 35mm Portable Recorder and Acc., 

Western Electric console optical recorder w/ 

magnetic record and playback heads installed, 

1000’ mag, feed and takeup.assembly, 2 dub- 

bers, 1 is mag/opt.. Power supply; voltage 

control, regulator cables. All for $8995.00 
35mm RCA Dubber $ 475.00 


Ampex 601 Recorder-and Playback. As is. .... $ 395.00 


SOUND RECORDING ACCESSORIES 


Sale Price 


Sennheiser EM-1008 wireles receiver, New .... $ 300.00 
Sennheiser T-203 wireless pocket receiver, New... $ 250.00 
Sennheiser R-1010 wireless receiver. New. .... £ 225.00 
Sennheiser SK-1005 wireless transmitter, New.. $ 200.00 
Sennheiser SK-1008 wireless transmitter, New. . < 
Sennheiser T-201 receiver 
Sennheiser SK-1006 transmitter 
Sennheiser wireless kits, including EM-1008 

receiver, SK-1007 transmitter, MK-12 micro- 

phone, case 
Mole Richardson mike boom, custom Perambu- 

lator. Value, $4500.00. As is 
Mike Booms on stand. As is. ............... $ 95.00 


SWINTEK WIRELESS 


Swintek Mark 4—50 Wireless Microphone Sys- 

tem. Freq: 170.275 S/N 2018. Receiver and 
transmitter. New $1395.00. Used. ........ $ 697.50 

Swintek Mark 4—16 Wireless Microphone Sys- 
tem. Freq: 161.7 S/N 2010. Receiver and 
transmitter. New $1315.00. Used. ........ $ 657.50 


LIGHTING AND GRIP EQUIPMENT 


DOLLIES AND CRANES 
Sale Price 


20th: Century-Fox Stage Crane, powered by self- 
contained rechargeable batteries, offers a va- 
riety of camera positions from 92” off ground 
to floor level, Unit is 8’10” long, boom arm 
160” long, has 45” swing: Weight 1750 Ibs. 
Less weights, batteries and chargers. ...... 

Doorway Dolly (no name) 

3 Wheel Bicycle Dolly 

McAllister Crab dolly 

Houston Fearles Panorama Dolly, 4-wheel, steer- 
able, compl. w/boom arm $ 795.00 


Raby 4-whel stage dolly. with boom arm. Fair 
condition 

Paramount Studio Crane Mdl. 11, electronically 
operated, Maximum boom 15’; overall length 


33 

Paramount Studio Crant, Md!. 111 Similar to 
Mdl. 11. Overall length 31’, Some parts 
missing 


tigi 00 


$2750. 00 


$ 300.00 


$ 700.00 


TRIPOD 
NCE Master Fluid head with tripod 2065.00 . 
Sachter & Wolf gyro head, as is 
Pro Jr. Type legs. New 
Akeley gyro-tripod, as is $ 
Large heavy duty spring loaded friction heads.. $ 275.00 
Foba Tripod. Demo. List for $375.00. $ 275.00 
Mitchell 35 Tripod Standard. Poor condition. . $ . 
35 Mitchell Hi-Hats. New, regular price 59.95. 

Sale price 


a 00 
$ 3 


Complete inventory of New Ronford Fluid Tripod 
Heads and Legs. Inquiries invited. 


Hablamos Espanol 
Nous Parlons le Francais 
Man Spricht Deutsch 


| 


E inc. Year End Sale 


LIGHTS Sale Price 


Mole tases Tener Solar Spot w/crank up 
stan 

Mole Richardson 750W 

Mole Richardson 2KW 
or three for $150.00 

Colortran 10” ring focus Fresnel 

Colortran 500 1000W LQK5 

Colortran Scoop 1000W LQK15 

Vari-Beam 1000W 

4-light ‘‘FEY’’ fixture, uses DWE or FBE lamps, 
indiv. switches: New value $179.00 

Mole Richardson. 2000W Junior spot 

Colortran 2K Soft Light 

ColorTran Quartz King 500 

ColorTran Minilite 6, 650W 

ColorTran Multibroad 1000 

ColorTran Trubroad 1000 

ColorTran MiniPan 20 

ColorTran 2K Broad 

Mole Richardson 5K w/stand 

Mole Richardson Cinelite scoops 

Mole 10KS w/crank-up stand. 

Mole 2KS, no stands. 

3 for $ 150. ‘00 


Mole. SKS? SAS 2OGi6 DOOR .AMUIROO 20 $ 110.00 
Baby 750W Keg w/stand. i 
2K w/stand. 


STANDS 


Bent leg stand 35”-100”, 
Compact stand 20”-89”, 
Master Stand 40”-135”, 
Master Stand Castered 44”-139”, 
Cine Stand Castered 46”-94”, 
Alu-Stand 45”-124”, New 
Mini-Light Boom 29”-81”, New 
2X2 Hand Reflectors w/stand mounting yoke, 
Hard and. Soft side, New 
Century Gobo Stands, partially complete. As is $ 25.00 


16mm PROJECTORS 5 anit 


Bell & Howell 302 Mag/Optical 16mm Projector. $ 495.00 
Bell & Howell 302 mag/optica 16mm projector.- $ 595.00 
RCA 1600 Pair optical 16mm _ projectors with 
Change overs, speakers 
RCA 1600 16mm projector 
RCA 416 optical 16mm projector 
Bell & Howell 185 optical 16mm projector... . 
Victor Kalart optical 16mm projector. As Is. 
sy 16 Analyst Projector. Value $1175. 00. 
s Is 
Elmo 16AR mag/optical auto load, 16mm pro 
jector. New. New price $1895.00 
Palmer 16 interlock 16mm _ Projector. 
New price, $3139.00 


Bell & Howell 185 Optical. 16mm Sound Projec- 
tor. Used, ex. condition 

Bell & Howell 185 Optical 16mm Sound Projec- 
tor. Used, fair condition. 

Bell & Howell 185 Silent 16mm without Am- 
plifier. Used; good condition. 

Bell & Howell 302 Mag/Optical 16mm: Sound 
Proiector. Used, ex. condition............. $ 595.00 

Bell & Howell 302 .Mag/Optical 16mm Sound 
Projector. Used, good condition. 

Bell & Howell Jan Mag/Optical 16mm 
Projector. Used, good condition. 

Bell & Howell Jan Mag/Optical 16mm 
Projector with pedestal, remote start/stop. 
Used.. like new, excellent condition, 

RCA 1600 Optical 16mm Sound Projector. Used, 
good condition. 

Pair RCA 1600 Optical 16mm Sound Projectors. 
Auto change over, cases. Used, good con- 
dition. $ 795.00 

Elmo X300 Optical 16mm Sound Projector. 

Xenon light source, rectifier ~ external 
speaker. Demo, new price $4500.0 $2950.00 

Victor/Kalart Optical 16mm Sound Projector, 

Used, good condition. ...... 3 ... $ 275.00 


$ 750.00 


$1695.00 
$ 375.00 


s SPECIAL 


30% discount on Sylvania Lamps 
when ordering 6 lamps or more. 


Offer expires 1/31/78. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


35MM PROJECTOR 
Sale Price 


Century MSR Prevue 35mm Proiector’ Mag/ 
Optical. 1000 watt Mazda light - source, 
forward reverse, 3 point pedestal, Op-Amp 
lab. sound system: Less than 100 hours total 
operation. Used, ex. condition. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


PROCESSORS 


$5500.00 


Sale Price 


Triese Hi Speed Color Processor. For 16/35 .. 
ME4 and C-22 processing at 50 fpm. Re- 
placement value $140, 000. Excellent con- 
dition. $65,000.00 

Mini-Color Processor Model MC16 ME4. Fully 
automatic and ideal where smaller volumes of 
film must be processed on a minimum budget. 
Sold new for $7500.00. Rebuilt, excellent. . 

‘Little Max’’ 16mm Color Processor Model LT 
ME4. A proven performer, processes 16mm 
film at 11 fpm, 28 minutes dry to dry. Fully 
automatic for top quality. Another ideal pro- 
cessor for smaller volumes of film which must 
be processed economically. List price $8750. 
Used, excellent 

Houston-Fearless Model A-11. For 16mm or com- 
bination 16/35: B&W negative/positive and 
reversal. Speeds to 20 fpm. Rebuilt 

Houston-Fearless Model $120 PN B&W 16/35 
Hi-Speed Spray Procesor, 18-150 fpm. Excel- 
lent. condition 

Houston-Fearless Model. 22B B&W 16mm Nega- 
tive/Positive. Speeds: epee: 18-35 fpm; 
positive, 25-45 fpm. Use eS 

Houston-Fearless Model L 6/35 NP Labmaster 
B&W Processor. Speeds. to 40 fpm. Simple 
modular sections.. Easy to operate, daylight 
load operation, easy accessibility for cleaning. 
nee face construction. Sold new for $6500.00. 

se 

sooty Includes three manually-operated light 


. $5400.00 


$5500.00 


ood $1695.00 
Fulton Tube Machine, 16mm B&W, used, good.. $ 795.00 


PRINTERS Sale Price 
B&H Model 6100 CT Additive Color Printer. Man- 
ual operation provides basic. color and density 
balance. Includes three manually-operated light 
waves with 52 steps of trim. Model 6160A 
1200W rectifier. Printer speed is 180/60 fpm. 
Film capacity, 2400 feet. One side edge light. 
Like new condition, less than 40 hours of op- 
eration. Current price, new $22,490. Like 
$17,000.00 
B&H Model .D 35mm Cine Printer, rebuilt .... 
Same as above, used; as is 
B&H Model J 16mm Cine Printer, rebuilt 
Same as above, used, as is 
B&H Model J Printer w/fader, power supply, very 
good condition 
B&H Model JC Printer w/edge numbering light, 
very good condition 
Depue. Optical Reduction Printer Model K3532, 
daylight operating, rebuilt, good condition. . $5500.00 
B&H 35-32 Contact. Printer, needs work, as is*.. $2950.00 
Depue 35-32 Reduction Printer,:as is ... . $1700.00 
Arriflex 35mm Step Printer w/punch tape control, $ 995.00 


used, as is 
Herrnfeld Model 35mm Printer w/shotgun color 
filter changer, used, as-is $ 795.00 
Kodak 35-16mm Optical Sound Track Reduction 

Printer, rebuilt $5200.00 
B&H 35-32 Contact Printer, needs work, as is.. $2950.00 
B & H Model 6200 MB. Features include single 

light valve, standard speed reader, rectifier 

and sound printing head. Sold new for 

$28,000.00 $18,950.00 


$4250.00 
$5995.00 
$5250.00 


PRINTER ACCESSORIES 
Deluxe additive type lamphouse.. used, as is. 
Depue 35-32 Fish-Schurman additive lamphouse 
w/DC power supply, .as is 
Depue light control board for use w/Depue -op- 
tical reduction printers. Provides 22 light 
changes, 75 or 150 scene changes, used. a 450.00 
DC Power. Supply $ 495.00 
35mm. Neauvator, Film Cleaner. Rebuilt. . $ 600.00 
SPLICERS’ 
Neumade 16mm-R-2. Splicer.. Used, good con- 
dition. ‘ 
Unicorn A 2835, 35mm, fist price $2200.00, 
used, good condition 


FILM DRYER 
EL 13A, 16/35/70mm, sold new for $4950.00 
our price, rebuilt t 


$1850.00 


. $1100.00 


" $3400.00 


SERVING THE WORLD 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 


EDITING AND CUTTING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


B&H 16/35 pedestal splicer. Reconditioned... 

pt Splice-O-Film 16mm hot splicer. Li 
lew 

Acmade 16mm precision hot splicer similar to 
B&H hot splicer 

Moviola 16mm Model K20 Table Model Viewer 
with reel spindle and counter. Used, excellent 
condition 

Moviola 16mm Model K20 Table Model Viewer 
with reel. spindle and counter.- With 4x5 pic- 
ture. New price $1095.00 

Moviola, Editing Machine, 35mm complete with 
bullseye head optical sound - head, 
speaker and base 

Morgan Fairest Robot 11, fully automatic splicing 
machine, pos-neg pins. 35mm 

N.C.E. 65mm: 3-gang syne w/counter ASA II... 

Richards Hot Splicer 70mm 

Moviola 16mm Mdl. UL20S console w/picture 
head and separate sound head, footage count- 
er, lightwell tray. Used, excellent 

R2, Griswold 35mm splicer bared, “ie eametry one 

Moviola 4 gang, 35mm synchronizer. 

Ceco 16mm viewer 

Griswold 35mm R-3 splicer 

Moviola RHD-BR rewinder 


Sale Price 
$1195.00 


® special 
30% discount on Guillotine Tape 
when ordering 12 rolls or more. 
Offer expires 2/29/78. 


S SPECIAL 


TV Surveillance System, $2000.00. 
Call Mike Kelly. 


ab SPECIAL 


Teleprompter 1 w/working typewriter, 
$4995.00. 


Special 
Brand New 
OPTASOUND 
4” Recorders. 


Digital Model: 
New price: $425.00 


SALE PRICE: $360.00 
Crystal Sync Model 
New Price: $650.00 

SALE PRICE: $550.00 


All Items 
Subject to Prior Sale 
12/77 
Copyright © 1977 Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 


WHAT’S NEW) 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


VIDTRONICS DEVELOPS 
REVOLUTIONARY, LOW-COST 
VIDEOTAPE EDITING SYSTEM 


Harold Goldman, chairman of the 
board of Vidtronics, Hollywood-based 
videotape production and post- 
production facility, has announced the 
development of a revolutionary new, 
low-cost, off-line tape editing system. 
The system, named “Videola,” was de- 
signed by Vidtronics’ research depart- 
ment under the direction of Jack Cala- 
way, director of engineering. 

The prime advantage of Videola, 
which has been under development for 
more than a year, is that it allows the 
producer or director of a program to eas- 
ily and conveniently prepare the rough 
cut or the video work print of a program. 
At the same time he automatically gen- 
erates the edit decision list needed to 
complete the final edit on two-inch tape. 
The system can easily be used by film 
personnel, who have been accustomed 
to edit using Moviola editing techniques. 
Film editors, production or creative 
personnel, or even novices in editing can 
learn to operate the hardware with a 
minimal amount of instruction. 

The editing system is portable (250 
pounds) to allow its use in almost any 
location. It can be taken out on a “re- 
mote’, used in a producer/director’s 
home or office, or it can be located ina 
normal editing facility. 

In operation, the producer/director or 
editor uses two simple joy-stick control- 
lers, which enable him to select the 
proper in and out points for the edits, and 
then allows for immediate preview and 
execution of the edit. The Videola logger 
uses a microprocessor to store the edit 
information on a small, “floppy” mag- 
netic disc, which is capable of storing up 
to 1600 edits. A special Vidtronics com- 
puter system is then used to recover from 
the disc all the information needed to 
prepare a CMX compatible edit decision 
list. 

According to Mr. Goldman, “Videola is 
an added tool for the producer or creator 
of a program. It may be the transitionary 
element which will enable film editing 
houses to convert and become familiar 
with videotape, off-line editing tech- 
niques. In addition, use of the Videola will 
result in a lower overall cost than can be 
expected using more conventional edit- 
ing procedures.” 

Videola is a registered trademark of 
the Vidtronics Company. The system is 
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now available for use by Vidtronics’ cus- 
tomers, and plans are being formulated 
for marketing or licensing of the system. 


NEW VIDEO PROMPTING SYSTEM 
FOR MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


The new Q-TV Video Prompting Sys- 
tem for motion picture cameras is avail- 
able through the Victor Duncan, Inc. of- 
fices in Chicago, Dallas and Detroit. 

The adaptation of through-the-lens 
video prompting for film cameras was 
accomplished with the design of exclu- 
sive bracketry by the Victor Duncan 
Engineering Department. This bracketry 
adapts video prompting techniques to 
most all popular motion picture cameras, 
both 16mm and 35mm. 

Video prompting affords the profes- 
sional cinematographer many advan- 
tages over the conventional perforated 
roller-type prompters previously in use. 
Video prompters provide a totally silent 
message. 

Copy can be prepared by anyone on 
an ordinary typewriter on standard type- 
writer paper. There are no special paper 
requirements, and no special typewriter 
is needed. 

Direct lens-view units may be used 
with separate prompters in any combi- 
nation to provide multiple-camera oppor- 
tunities to the professional filmmaker. 

The video prompter system is simple, 
uncomplicated and requires no exper- 
ienced operator. However, if you prefer 
to rent the system with operator, Victor 
Duncan’s rental departments can 
recommend experienced prompter 
operators. 

The complete video prompting system 
is supplied in two compact, easily han- 
dled shipping containers. The system 
can be shipped almost anywhere in the 
United States overnight. 

For specifications and additional 
information, contact your nearest Victor 


Duncan Rental office or write to: Video 
Prompter, Victor Duncan, 2659 Fondren, 
Dallas, Texas 75206 


ALLEN PRODUCTS INTRODUCES 
NEW FILM PROCESSING LINE 


Allen Products, Milford, Ct., a leading 
manufacturer of film processors, has an- 
nounced their new, moderately priced 
Criterion Line, specifically designed for 
the motion picture industry. Consisting of 
5 different models, the new line has ma- 
chines that will process Ektachrome, 
color negative or positive, and black and 
white film. They can handle either 16 or 
35mm interchangeably and operate at 
speeds up to 100 fpm. 

Allen’s unique ATA film transport sys- 
tem automatically adjusts film tension. 
And standard as part of the transport sys- 
tem are removable component racks, 
and a variable drive control with tach- 
ometer readout. 

Other features include a solution 
conservation system, and chemical sup- 
port system built into the machines. 
Sound track applicators, daylight film 
magazines, and a chemical replen- 
ishment system are also available. 

Standard in all of the machines that 
Allen builds for the motion picture indus- 
try are lighted digital readouts, which 
monitor film processing speeds and all 
solution temperatures; automatic lead 
accumulators that insure smooth run- 
ning; heavy duty magnetically coupled 
pumps; and rugged #316 stainless steel 
construction. 

The base price for a black & white 
model in the Criterion line is $12,500, 
which offers the budget-conscious oper- 
ator a quality processor that will deliver 
years of trouble-free operation. Com- 
plete specs are available from Allen 
Products Co., 180 Wampus Lane, Mil- 
ford, Ct. 06460. 


NEW FROM ARRI 
Arriflex 35 BL Mark 2 


A Mark 2 version of the Arriflex 35 
BL camera is now available from Rank 
Film Equipment. 

The new model is fitted with a single 
claw pulldown transport mechanism 
that provides anoreciably quieter 
Continued on Page 1318 
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Fully up to Hollywood professional standards, our soundstage-- 
silent CP-16R has already established itself as the outstanding 
io all-around 16mm production camera — quietly setting a new 
Introducin standard for 16mm silent operation, outclassing 16mm production 
e cameras that cost many thousands of dollars more. 
= The super-silent, rugged and versatile CP-16R is ideal for 
the all-time filming 16mm feature productions, theatrical documentaries, 
industrial/scientific films, as well as television specials and 
commercials. 

46 MUN Precision engineered and manufactured under the strictest 
quality controls, all CP-16R reflex cameras leaving the factory are 
rated at 30dB max. And, if equipped with Studio Rig, at 28dB max! 

= But don't just take our word for it. Judge for yourself. 
giet Before embarking on your next 16mm studio-type production, 
run some sound tests and compare our CP-16R with its famed 
European rivals: the Arri 16SR, the Eclair NPR, etc. 


by m | You'll find that, with or without Studio Rig, our CP-16R 
Cc a fee “out-silences” them all! 


Canadian cinematographer David M. 
Ostriker (at right) shooting a television 
commercial with his own CP-16R and 

Studio Rig. 

Equipped with Studio Rig, the CP-16R is 
rated at 28dB max. when measured on the 
weighted “A” scale at 3 feet from the optical 
flat in the matte box. 

The optional J-4 zoom control motor is 
coupled to the lens through a belt drive 
system for maximum sound isolation. 


- Stage in Vienna, during the filming of a 
musical comedy feature for television. 
Television features and specials in 

«= Austria, West Germany, and indeed all 


— boat ee _— “over Europe, are shot in 16mm, 
Cc ec = inn a - “\ i and the CP-16R is rapidly becoming 
‘ spe" Mees the preferred camera (even in 
the heart of “Arriland”) for filming 


* a 
Fs remarkable : Sie uch productions because of its out- 
; Standing quiet operation. 


23 as For further information, please write to: 
cinema = PRODUCES 
CORPORATION 
max. Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 Telex: 69-1339 lI Cable: Cinedevco 
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16SR PRODUCTION 
CAMERA SYSTEM 


We are delighted to provide 
here an “‘update” on the growth 
of our Arriflex 16SR. From the 
beginning, Arriflex has been 
adding to the 16SR line.In re- 
cent months, and prominently 
at the recent SMPTE Equip- 
ment Exhibition in Los 
Angeles, we have shown a new 
series of accessories, each be- 
ing an important addition in the 
development of the 16SR 
camera system. 


FINDER EXTENDER 


The Finder Extender is 
especially helpful in situations 
where it is necessary to put the 
16SR camera into other than 
shoulder supported working 
positions, to make extreme low 
angle shots, overhead shots, or 
when using a gear head. The Ex- 
tender mounts easily between 
the regular flange of the finder 
and the magnifying eyepiece. 

The 16SR viewfinder system 
retains its total versatitlity; every 
| axis remains fully movable with 
image correction in all positions. 
No matter how much the view- 
finder is moved as long as the 
cameraman stays in position 
behind the camera, the image re- 
mains erect and correct from left 
to right. 

The Finder Extender is listed 
in our July 20, 1977 Price Lists, 
Pg. 2, #339-111; Price: $1,396.00. 


e | 


The 16SR Finder Extender is secured be- 
tween the eyepiece and the threaded flange 
of the regular view finder. It puts the eye- 
piece about 7” farther back than ‘normal’. 
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16SR VIDEO COUPLING 


This head on shot of the 16SR provides a 
clear view of the special viewfinder which is 
part of the video pick-up system. It is secured 
with the camera’s regular threaded flange. 
The standard eyepiece mounts on one side 
and the video camera on the other quickly 
and easily. The optics and the video camera 
are all preadjusted and prealigned. 


We have mentioned the 16SR 
video pick-up in these pages 
before. However, the system 
has been expanded and im- 
proved, and since it is such an 
important accessory in the Arri 
16SR production system, we 
want to update the information 
you have. 

As the accompanying illus- 
tration shows, the video 
Camera and processor used in 
this system are exceptionally 
compact and matched perfectly 
to the 16SR. The system is 
powered by 12V/DC. 


Setting the video system up 
is quick and easy. The standard 
viewfinder of the 16SR is 
removed, and the special view- 
finder of the system mounted 
in its place with the eyepiece 
mounted on one side and the 
video camera and electronics 


on the other. (See illustration). 
The entire system is pread- 
justed and prealigned. The 


| basic optical viewfinder of the 


camera remains essentially un- 
changed except for the 


| 
| 
| 
| “cameraright’ swing over | 
| 


feature. A properly terminated 
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co-axial cable connects the 
camerato most TV monitors. 
Regular television receivers 
may also be used, but such 
sets will usually requirea 
modification, or an adapter. 
Video coupling is available in 
three camera versions. See our 
16SR Price List dated July 20, 
1977. Prices start at $4,275.00. 


UNDERWATER HOUSING 


The Arri 16SR with its new 
housing is anatural for under- 
water filming: APEC with fully 
automatic exposure control and 
auto diaphragm (for wide open 
previewing); battery powered 


crystal controlled motor, pro- 
fessional pin registered film 
movement; Super Speed lens- 
es; true, quick-change 
magazines to 400’ capacity— 
these and other features are 
combined in standard equip- 
ment to provide the underwater 
cameraman for the first time 
with an off-the-shelf system. 
(Continued on pg 2) 


The new Arri Underwater Housing was 
designed to take full advantage of the low 
silhouette and slim lines of the 

Arri 162R. 


(Continued from pg 1) 

The housing is a sturdy as- 
sembly, ‘custom fitted” around 
the trim lines of the 16SR. Ex- 
cellent streamlining make it the 
diver’s ideal— highly maneuver- 
able and easily controlled even 
in the face of currents and tur- 
bulance. Camera installation, 
magazine and battery changes 
are fast and easy. 


The camera’s reflex finder 
system is especially extended 
and augmented so that there is 
alarge, bright thru-the-lens im- 
age on the outside of the hous- 
ing. Ourprinting deadline for 
this issue of the “‘Arri Update” 
has made it impossible to in- 
clude complete information on 
the new housing. If you want 
complete data in print, in- 
cluding technical information, 
availability and prices, write to 
Arri Update at the Woodside, 
New York address. 


a 


roduction Matte Boxis 


shown here. Note that the Bridge Plate sup- 
ports both the Matte Box and a large zoom 
lens. 


PRODUCTION MATTE BOX 


The Arri 4” x 4” Production 
Matte Box is made from light- 
weight, high impact resistant 
materials, and a sturdy alumi- 
num frame. It is supported and 
aligned by the 16SR bridge 
plate. The matte box is excep- 
tionally compact, yet it offers 
all the functions and features 
required. 

There are two individual 
stages and holder-frames for 
standard 4” x 4’ filters. The 
stages rotate individually so 
that a polarizing filter can be 
adjusted for effect. 

The 16SR Bridge Plate serves 
as the support for anumber of 
accessories, including the Pro- 
duction Matte Box and extra 
‘long, heavy lenses. fi 


INTRODUCING ARRIFLEX 
6000°K ARRILITES 


Model 2500 Watt ArriLite luminaire: Features 
200,000 lumens output, 6000°K daylight color 
temperature, fresnel lens and 8X focusing 
range from spot to flood. 


The speed with which metal- 
halogen lamps have developed 
into efficient, practical location 
and studio lights has been ex- 
traordinary. Only a few short 
years ago, they were still con- 
sidered ‘experimental.’ Now, 
these lights are widely ac- 
cepted and used in films and 
television all over Europe. 
Several manufacturers are in 
the field, but nobody has done 
a finer job with metal-halogen 
lamps or has been in it longer 
than Arnold & Richter. 


Metallogen (TM) lamps are 
made exclusively by Osram, 
GmbH, in West Germany. The 
lamps are specially treated by 
an Arri patented process to im- 
prove light distribution. The 
Metallogen lamps uses a 
medium gap arc, which is en- 
closed in a specially shaped, 
tubular quartz envelope. In 
operation, the arc is combined 
with a mixture of vaporized 
mercury and several rare earth 
iodides. 


There are major advantages 
in the ArriLite system. The 2500 
watt Fresnel Lens Model Arri- 
Lite is typical of the series and 
demonstrates the advantages 
nicely: It has a light output of 
well over 200,000 lumens. 
That’s about 80 lumens per 
watt, or more than four times 
as much as a tungsten-halogen 
light filtered for daylight. The 
ArriLite color temperature is 
6000°K daylight quality without 
filtering. 


On location, where available 
amperage is generally limited, 
the same outlets or generator 
will provide four times more 
light than conventional 
tungsten units. 


The 2500 Watt Fresnel Arri- 
Lite has an 8X focusing range 
from spot to maximum flood. 
Focusing is controlled at the 
rear of the lamphouse. Set for 
spot and at a distance of 20 ft 
(6m), it covers a 3 ft (0.9m) cir- 
cle with an on-axis brightness 
of 2800 fc. At full flood and at 
the same distance, it covers a 
22.5 (6.8m) circle at 170 fc. 


Color temperature and light 
output are nearly constant. Col- 
or temperature decreases by 
1°K per hour of operation. 
Lamp life is limited mainly by 
the amount of color change 
that is acceptable. Arri rates 
lamp life at about 300 hours. 

ArriLltes are made in 575, 
1200, 2500, 2 x 4000 watt 
models. The lights are part of a 
complete system which in- 
cludes stands, power supplies 
to operate from 110-120 and 
220-240 volt AC lines, filters, 
barndoors and the necessities 
for location lighting. The 
system also includes the hard- 
ware for needed overhead 
telescope mounting, remote 
controls and other accessories 
for studio installations. 

ArriLite literature is now in 
preparation and will be ready 
for mailing in January 1978. 


Schematics illustrate characteristics of the 
model 2500 ArriLite. Set for spot, and ata 
distance of 20ft (6m) it covers a 3ft (0.9m) cir- 
cle with a center brightness of approximately 
2800 fc; at full flood and at the same dis- 
tance, it covers a 22.5ft (6.8m) circle at 170 fc. 


NEW 18MM T 1.4 ZEISS 
“SUPER SPEED” LENS 


The 18mm, T 1.4 Distagon is the latest addi- 
tion to the Zeiss “Super Speed” series for 
the Arri 35BL. The new design includes, 
among other features, one aspheric element, 
one ‘floating’ element and multi-layer coating 
for superior, high aperature performance. 


A new 18mm, T 1.4 Distagon 
is the latest addition to the 
Zeiss line of ‘“Super Speed” 
lenses. It is now available for 
prompt delivery in limited 
quantities. 


Of all the lenses that a 
cinematographer can buy in 
this focal length, the new 
Distagon is distinguished by its 
high aperture performance: ex- 
ceptional corner to corner 
sharpness, color purity and 
saturation, outstanding shadow 
detail and freedom from glare. 


There are 13 individual 
elements in 11 groupings for 
maximum corrections—actual- 
ly, not far in complexity from 
the construction of some zoom 
lenses. Among the elements, 
there is one aspheric for im- 
proved flatness of the field; one 
floating element to maintain 
design corrections at focusing 
ranges down to 10 inches and 
multi-coating on all glass-to-air 
surfaces to cut internal reflec- 
tions. The new 18mm /T 1.4 is 
listed as part of the Arriflex 
35BL system in our current 
Price List, Catalog #311-134, 
page 2, at $3,617.00 User Net. 


NEW ARRI 35BL SERVO 
ZOOM DRIVE MOTOR 


A new Arri closed loop, servo 
drive motor is now available as 
part of the Arriflex 35BL pro- 
duction camera system. The 
zoom motor is ready for im- 
mediate delivery in limited 
quantities. It mounts on the 
bridge plate and meshes direct- 
ly with the zoom lens or zoom 
lens housing. The control han- 
dle, with a universal mounting 
adapter can be attached to 
several places on the camera or 
on the tripod. 

The motor operates from a 
separate 12V/DC power supply 
or directly from the camera bat- 
tery pack. Zoom speeds range 
over a ratio of 40 to 1. The up- 
per, cone shaped section of the 
handle has a thumb recess and 
rotates to control zoom-in, 
zoom-out and zoom speed. The 
rotating cone is spring loaded 
and turns back to the zoom- 
stop position automatically 
when released. A separate ad- 
justment pre-establishes max- 
imum zoom speed. With it, the 
camera operator can pre-deter- 
mine maximum zoom speed. 

The Arri Servo Zoom Drive 
will combine with any of the 
conventionally used zoom 
lenses. For use with the ‘bare’ 
zoom lens, there are two dif- 
ferent, gear-cut adapter rings 
that may be mounted. on the 
zoom lens, and which will 
mesh with the gear on the 


-ARRI 16SR FILM 


Arriflex Company of America 


and Vision Associates of New 


York are producing a 12 minute 


film about the Arri 16SR. 


The film will detail the 
_ cCamera’s construction and 


demonstrate how its design 
_ features can be applied in : 


_ production. 


Therefore, we are looking fora 
few excellent scenes shot with _ 


Arri SR’s for a montage © 
demonstrating a wide range of 
production methods and 
conditions. 

We need 16mm ECN 7247 
original with corresponding 
workprint. Out-takes as short as 
five feet or as long as you like 

are acceptable. Full credit will 


The Servo Motor Zoom Drive is shown on an 
Arri 35BL. The Control may be mounted on 
the panhead handle as show, or it may be 
secured directly on the camera. 


motor. (See photo.) One ring is 
made for the 25-250mm 
Angenieux or the 25-250 Cooke 
Cine Varitol; the other is in- 
tended for use with the 
20-100mm Cooke Varitol or the 
20-120 Angenieux. 

The Arri Servo Zoom Motor is 
listed in the Arriflex 35BL Price 
List dated July 20, 1977. (See 
page 3, Cat. #311-650, ARRI 
SERVO ZOOM MOTOR.) The 
price for the Servo Motor is 
$1,947.00. 


pypnilibntiacg, 


Es 
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The main components of the Arri 35BL zoom 
lens Servo Motor. Reading clockwise from 
upper left: The Contro/ Handle, The Servo 
Motor; and The gear-toothed adapter ring. 


be assigned for scenes used. 
They must, however, be shot © 
with an SR, and they must be 
exquisite. It will be good adver- 


— tising for you. 


- Furthermore, if you are con- 


_ templating or engaging in an in- 
teresting shoot—anywhere— 
_ please advise us. We are show- 
_ ing a number of crews in action, © 
_ in sync, using the camera. Here _ 
_ iS a good chance to be on the 


other end of the lens. 
Please contact: 


Volker Bahnemann, President 

Arriflex Company of America 

25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway 
West | 

Woodside, N.Y. 11377 

Phone 212-932-3403 _ 


“16’s THE WAY TO GO!” 
by Mike Elliot* 

We have been shooting television 
commercials in 16mm for some time. 
Proctor & Gamble, who is one of the 
largest producers of commercials has 
been a prime mover in this develop- 
ment. They determined that they would 
realize substantial savings by switching 
to 16 combined with certain other 
techniques. 

In many people’s minds, 16mm com- 
mercials still seem questionable. The 
truth of the matter is that if you don’t 
know how a commercial is filmed, in 16 
or 35, once you see the finished prod- 
uct transferred to tape and on a televi- 
sion screen, you are hard pressed to 
know how it was shot. We have gone 
into this pretty thoroughly. For exam- 
ple, on one occasion we did a split 
screen test, using footage produced 
with an Arri 35BL and an Arri 16SR, and 
transferred to video tape. We had 
filmed the 35 and 16 simultaneously, 
with a 50 mm lens on the one camera 
and a 25 on the other. On a high quality 
monitor, there was no difference that a 
viewer could see. Oddly enough, what 
little difference might be seen had 
nothing to do with resolution, which is 
better on either 16 or 35 than any televi- 
sion screen can give you. The most im- 
portant difference between the two is: 
at comparable field angles, depth of 
field is greater on 16mm than on 35. 
With 35mm pictures, the subject seems 
sharper because the background is 
softer—it’s a kind of negative sharp- 
ness by comparison. 

You can’t overcome it by opening up 
the stop because most of the time 
you're shooting wide open already. You 
can’t overcome it by using a longer 
lens because then you're changing the 
whole perspective of the photograph. 


So much for picture quality. Obvious- 
ly, it costs less money to work with 16. 
For a lot of reasons: It costs less to 
shoot because 16mm film runs at 36 
feet instead of 90 feet per minute; the 
cost per foot of 16mm film is less; it 
costs less to print, less to ship; it costs 
less to do everything. It’s all easier on 
76. 

These days, an enormous amount of 
material is released on tape. 16mm for 
this application is excellent. As a 
result, we are getting more and more 
inquiries and more production on 16. 


*Mike Elliot was one of the cofounders of 
Elliot, Unger & Elliot. He is now Vice Presi- 
dent of EUE/Screen Gems, a subsidiary of 
Columbia Pictures. Mike has been prominent 
on the New York film scene for many years; 
he is the winner of many awards for his in- 
novative film work. Today, he is one of the 
most sought after director/cinematographers 
in the production of network television com- 
mercials and is widely recognized to be one 
of the most knowledgeable workers in this 
demanding field. 
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Mike Elliot (right) of EUE/Screen Gems, 
shooting a television commercial production 
with his Arriflex 16SR, on location in New 
York City. 


Many people in this business always 
like to go with the best of everything, 
even if it doesn’t show. Hence, they 
will always go with 35. 


In production itself, it is always a 
matter of portability and ease that 
spells the difference in cost. Set ups 
are easier and fast. More gets done. To 
me, the difference in production is that 
35 is a ‘hump’ and 16 is a joy. 


This is where the Arri 16SR is so 
great; it’s an exquisite production in- 
strument. It’s quieter than anything 
else; you change magazines in sec- 
onds. The viewfinder is fantastic. For 
myself, | will not consider doing certain 
kinds of work anymore, unless | have 
either a 35BL or an Arri 16SR because 
of the viewing system and the finder 
extender. The 16SR especially, lets you 
adapt to any shot without going 
through all sorts of contortions. 

When we bought our Arri 16SR, we 
bought it with a video pick-up system. 
This has been so useful, that now we 
have requests from other production 
companies to rent the camera and 
video pick-up because their clients 
have requested it. The TV picture that 
comes out of that pick-up is simply bet. 
ter than anything else around. 

To me, this feature is very good 
because it keeps people from crowding 
around me and the camera. There are 
many people who like to look through 
the viewfinder. Some of them are really 
interested and concerned with what 
you see. They need to know—with the 
16SR video pick-up, they can watch on 
the monitor and the picture is so good 
that they can make their own judg- 
ments. The cameraman too, can judge 
the picture even for sharpness, except 
possibly if it’s a very wide shot. One 
can’t make any final esthetic judg- 
ments about color or lighting, but you 
certainly can tell how good the perfor- 
mance is and whether or not the zoom 
has any hooks in it. - 

! am sure that there are still a lot of 
guys who have reservations, but as far 


| as | am concerned, it’s nonsense to 


talk about 16mm as the format of the 
‘future’. It’s here now. It’s not just 
‘good enough’—it’s excellent! | just 
bought by second Arri 16SR because 
with its revolutionary finder system, 
five second magazine change and video 
take-off, it puts it all together. I'll 
always shoot 35, but as time goes by, | 
am confident that I'll use 16 more and 
more. 
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This is our fourth issue of 
ARRI News Update. | hope that 
we have contributed in a mean- 
ingful way to inform you about 
the industry and Arriflex prod- 
ucts in particular. 

We are looking forward to 
continue News Update in the 
same general format, giving 
you product information quick- 
ly, concisely, without the pro- 
motional drapings common to 
many “in-house”’ publications. 

If you have any suggestions 
or want to comment on what 
we are doing or should be do- 
ing, we would like to hear from 
you. 


Qi the meantime, in behalf of the 
ontine staf, at Arniflex, Oot me 
take this opportunity to wish you 
a0, a very happy holiday season, 


and a healthy and prosperous 
1978. 


Sincerely, 
ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


Voller bd! Palestine 


Volker W. Bahnemann 
President 


The ARRI News Update is published 
periodically by the Arriflex Company of 
America. All inquiries for comprehensive 
technical information or additional copies 
of News Update should be directed to: 


ARR 


Arriflex Company of America 

25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway West 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 (212) 932-3403 
OR: 

1011 Chestnut Street 

Burbank, California 91502 (213) 845-7687 
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OXBERRY ’s research and development never stopped! 
We began the era of the commercial liquid gate and have 
since maintained world-wide leadership with 35mm, 
16mm, S-8 and custom sized liquid gates for all major 
optical printers. 

Weare now proud to introduce our ‘‘second generation”’ 


16mm liquid gate incorporating many vital new improve- 
ments and features: 


1. improved the stability of the fixed pin registration by 
bringing the pin closer to the aperture. This is now the 
same as the dry gates, but one perforation away from 
the aperture. 


2. improving the liquid flow pattern allowing the liquid 
tc come out from around the glass windows. This permits 
increasing ‘he distance between the film and the glass 
reducing tiie danger of scratches and dirt on the glass as 


well as making the pressure and vacuum settings less critical. 
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How do you improve on 
an Academy Award? 
...... With innovative 


2 


3. improved accessibility for maintenance and cleaning 
by making the gate open to 45°. 


4. added the option of interchangeable pins that can be 
moved from the inside to the outside perforations by 
removing four screws. This allows the shooting of A&B 
rolls without the need to shoot from ‘‘tails’’ and also the 
printing of film with damaged perforations on one side. 


5. added the option of replacing the liquid gate windows 
in the field. This eliminates the need for factory replace- 
ment. 

The gate and it’s improvements are at the same old price. 
For more information on OXBERRY liquid gates 

and other OXBERRY products write: 


Division of Richmark Camera Service 
180 Broad Street, Carlstadt, N. J. 07072 
OXBE Fi RY Phone: (201) 935-3000 Telex: 133509 
' Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. 
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CINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


PERSPECTIVE—PART II 


What is a normal lens? How does the 
choice of lens affect perspective? The 
answer to the first question may surprise 
you. In essence, the establishment of a 
“normal lens” for any format is quite 
arbitrary. In still photography it was de- 
cided, purely by convention, that the 
normal lens for a given format should be 
of a focal length equal in millimeters to 
the diagonal of the photographed image. 
Using this formula, a 35mm still frame 
produces an image size 24mm by 36mm. 
The diagonal of this frame is approxi- 
mately 43mm, and most 35mm fixed- 
lens rangefinder cameras do employ 
lenses of approximately this focal length. 
Most interchangeable lens SLR type 
cameras consider the normal lens to be 
the slightly longer 50mm optic. 

Using the same formula for motion pic- 
ture formats yields the normal focal 
lengths indicated in FIGURE 1. The “si- 
lent” or full 35mm motion picture format 
has a diagonal of 31mm and the more 
prevalent Academy aperture yields a 
diagonal of 27mm. The 16mm camera 
aperture has a diagonal of 12.7mm. 

At first glance this should seem very 
strange. These figures are about half of 
what is usually considered a normal lens 
focal length for the respective formats. 
To shed some light on this paradox, | 
contacted my old friend Paul Foote. It 
seems that some time way back in the 
1920’s, agroup of the SMPE got together 
to make recommendations for lens focal 
lengths. They were obviously aware of 
the aforementioned rule-of-thumb 


concerning the calculation of a “normal” 
lens for a still camera. However, these 
gentlemen thought motion pictures hada 
different set of criteria. Their logic was 
based on the fact that a still picture 
should take in more area of coverage 
because the eye has plenty of time to 
scan throughout the frame. They rea- 
soned that the motion picture field of 
coverage need not encompass as much 
area and could, thus, be more restrictive, 
since the camera and composition could 
move to reveal additional information. As 
a result, it was decided that a “normal” 
lens for motion picture applications 
should be twice the diagonal of the for- 
mat image area. 


Using this tormula yields a “normal’’” 


lens of about 54mm for Academy 35mm 
and 25mm for 16mm. Those are the 
more familiar figures we have come to 
know and love. But, so what? Exactly 
what is the significance of the so-called 
“normal” lens? 

To answer this question, | must intro- 
duce one more simple formula. A photo- 
graph of projected image is being viewed 
in proper perspective if the viewer is lo- 
cated a distance away from the picture 
equal to the magnification of the picture 
times the focal length of the lens on the 
camera through which the picture was 
taken. If this criterion is met, the viewer is 
seeing exactly what the photographer 
saw from his camera position. 

Now, let’s move on to the projector in 
the theater, if the projection lens is the 
identical focal length of the camera lens, 
then it should be obvious that, regardless 


of screen size, a viewer standing along- 
side the projector will be at the exact 
point of proper perspective. Now, if we 
use a projection lens of twice the focal 
length of the camera lens, the image re- 
ceives half as much magnification and 
the point of proper perspective is now 
halfway between the screen and the 
projection booth. By convention, this is 
exactly what happens. The projectors ' 
are fitted with optics equal in focal length 
to twice that of the so-called “normal” 
camera lens. By so doing, the majority of 
the audience in the center of the theater 
will be at the point of proper perspective 
for scenes shot with a “normal” lens. 
This is basically the gist of the term 
“normal” lens. 

For close-up freaks, like myself, who 
sit in the third or fourth row, only scenes 
shot with extremely wide-angle lenses 
will appear in proper perspective. All 
other focal lengths from medium wide- 
angle, through “normal” and beyond, will 
appear to have a “telephoto” effect. 
Likewise, for those misdirected souls 
who habitually frequent the last rows of 
the theater, all scenes shot with focal 
lengths of “normal” or less will appear to 
have “wide-angle” perspective. 

All this, of course, assumes that the 
theater was originally designed with the 
projection optics being twice that of a 
normal camera lens. However, this is not 
always the case. Recently, the deplor- 
able trend of bisecting one large theater 
into two smaller ones, has totally de- 
stroyed these ratios. We will take a look 
at this problem next. a 


FIGURE 1— CALCULATIONS OF A NORMAL LENS 


Frame 
Dimensions 


404" x .295" 


Format 


16mm 


35mm 
Full-Silent 


35mm 
Academy 
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980" x. 735" 


.868" x .631” 


Diagonal 
inches 


millimeters 


Twice 
Diagonal 


Diagonal 


000" 


12.7mm 25mm 


Lee 


31mm 62mm 


1.073” 


27mm 54mm 
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RONFORD HEADS, $695-1675. 
SUCTION ATTACHMENTS, $175 AND UP. 
TRIPODS, $275-525. 


INFLATION? NO. PERFECTION. 


RONFORD FLUID HEADS Wode's to fit 
any Camera/lens combination. Patented ultra- 
smooth fluid-damped action. Precisely- 
repeatable multi-step incremental adjustment. 
Adjustable for “neutral” camera balance. 
Recessed integral spirit level. Mate with bow! 
fittings on all Ronford and other standard 
tripods. Available with long and short handles. 
360° pan and wide-range tilt. Operates over 
wide temperature range. Premium materials _ 
used throughout. 


RONFORD LOW-ANGLE AND 
SUCTION-MOUNT ACCESSORIES 
Bring enormous versatility to any 
shooting situation. Eliminates need for 
hi-hat. Creates many new shooting 
possibilities. Rapid, positive setup. 
Premium materials used throughout. 
Compatible with entire Ronford system 
and many other standard fittings. 


Working with a Ronford is like getting 
behind the wheel of a Rolls: the machine 
responds precisely and unvaryingly to 
your directions. Thanks to the way it is 
designed and built. With many refine- 
ments, large and small. Lavish use of i] . \ 
costly materials. Precise, prideful fabri- iif _ RONFORD STANDARD 


cation and finishing. And aninordinate =| , wena gue a ad 
attention to detail. ii . a oe cue : gid A 

“Designed to lastindefinitely; isnota % , ‘a all positions. Positive, quick- 
Ronford salesman’s boast, butacaseof // \ action lock. Exclusive 
British understatement. You owe it to of ' _ + No-stoop” height adjust- 
your reputation to find out more about 4 Ae ment. High strength/ 


: : ae weight ratio. Premium 
the Ronford line. Or better yet, trying ire Fully oug-anieed 


their products for yourself. 
CAMERA 3° 
MART 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
456 W. 55th St., New York, 10019 (212) 757-6977 
SALES-‘SERVICE-RENTAL 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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When it comes 
to lighting...come 
to the source. 


We're specialists. Lighting is our business. Our 
only business. And has been for 56 years. When 
it comes to lighting, we've seen it all. An unusual 
lighting situation to you Is usually ordinary to us. 
And we almost always have an easy answer to 
“extra tough” lighting problems. Not only are we 
able to maximize your lighting budget, but our 
expertise and experience often enables us to 
recommend a lighting package that brings you 
in under budget. Many times we have lighting 
and grip equipment packages for specific jobs 
ready to roll. 


The firstest with the mostest. Because of our 
concentration on lighting and lighting related 
equipment, we invariably have the newest and 
best equipment in = = 
stock first, for 
rental or pur- 
chase. 


Ny 4 
’ .Senner, 
J bi 
= a ead 


Our inventory. 

Quite simply, it’s 

the biggest, most 

complete, most 

diversified in the industry. 

From the biggest Solar Arc to 

the smallest Tweco to every- 

thing in between—we've got 

it in stock. Whether you’re running off a 12 volt 
battery or a 2000 amp generator, we've got 
all the lighting you could possibly need, and 
we even have our Own customized 


mobile units that you can rent with or without 
equipment. ———— - \ 


Price. Were 
competitive 


you need when you need it. What's that worth? 


No job too big. No job too small. We're equip- 
ped and qualified to handle the biggest jobs, 
but we also give terrific Service ON Z——7@R 

little jobs. The way we look at it, * 

today’s little client is tomor- 

row's big client. 


Mole-Richardson is the 

most prestigious manufacturer 

of lighting and grip equipment for 
motion picture and TV. We're their 
sole distributor in the New 
York/New Jersey area. We think 
this says something very nice 
about our operation. 


24-hour service. / days 

a week, day and night, 

365 days a year—we re 

here to help you. Now doesnt y 
that give you a good feeling? B 


Rental Catalog/Price List. Send for our latest 
one today. It's bound to enlighten you. 


Chile Kee 


The Light Source 
333 West 52nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 212/246-5470 


when you come to deluxe, 
deluxe comes to you.... 
in los angeles, California 


Cinematographer Phil Lathrop, A.S.C. on location in Los Angeles 
with Mike Crane and Bob Klees of Deluxe during filming 
of a Lawrence Gordon Production, “THE DRIVER.” 


Ir 


when you have good people working for you, it shows. 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR IMAGE... 


de luxe laboratories 


A DIVISION OF DELUXE GENERAL INCORPORATED 


Hollywood; 1546 North Argyle Ave., Hollywood, Ca. 90028 (213) 462-6171 
New York: 630 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10036 (212) 489-8800 
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Don’t be fooled just 
because a manufacturer says 
his film processor is 
made of stainless steel. 


Some people think that “stainless 
steel’ is a magic ingredient. 


They don’t realize that it comes in 
many grades and thicknesses, and is 
often used improperly in a processor. 


For example, some manufacturers 
like to make the frame work, drive 
beams, and bases out of stainless 
steel that’s so thin it lacks rigidity 
and fails to provide adequate 
support. 


Under some conditions, lesser grades 
of the #300 Series will often rust. 


In other words, stainless steel is 
only as good as the manufacturer 
wants it to be. 


The only kind of stainless steel you 
should find in a quality processor 
is Type 316. It’s rustproof, 
corrosion-resistant, and passivated 
to remove contamination. 


Type 316 is more expensive than 
ordinary stainless steel, but it’s 
your assurance of long life and 
trouble-free maintenance. 


The next time someone makes a sales 
pitch to you, ask him what kind 

of stainless steel he uses in his 

film processor. 


And then listen to 
his alibis! 


~_[REISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood. Calif. 90028.) 


Is there a formula for making ad- 
justments between conventional 
light meters and the T-Stop lens? 


The approximate difference be- 

tween a T-Stop lens and an f-Stop 
lens is about 1/3 to 1/2 Stop and this 
varies with the focal length of the lens, the 
longer focal length lens having more ele- 
ments would naturally have a greater light 
loss. In general, when comparing a 
T-Stop calibrated lens with an f-Stop lens, 
the T-Stop lens should be considered to 
be 1/3 to 1/2 Stop faster as it relates toa 
conventional exposure meter. 

The only absolute way to determine 
proper relationship between a conven- 
tional exposure meter and a T-Stopped 
lens, would be film test, which gets back to 
the age old advice, controlling the 
variables in photography; “tuning up all of 
the equipment’’—exposure meter to 
camera (T-Stop or f-Stop lens), consider 
the shutter—film sensitivity and, of 
course, processing. 


| am shooting a film entirely in 

snow. As | don’t have any exper- 
ience in snow photography, | would 
like certain basic information which 
would make my work considerably 
simpler. 

1. Do you think there are any special 
precautions to be taken while handling 
film, keeping in mind the sub-zero 
temperature? 

2. What type of meter reading is pre- 
ferred? Incident or reflected? 

3. What is the exposure latitude of 
the film while shooting snow scenes? 

4. What precautions should one take 
to ensure that the equipment does not 
give trouble? 


In answer to your questions regard- 
A ing filming in snow and sub-freezing 
condition, may | reply from my experi- 
ence. 

Snow reflects a great amount of light 
and, therefore, this usually means stop- 
ping down the lens considerably. There- 
fore, the use of neutral density filters are 
advised. They may be found in combi- 
nation with the #85 filter such as the 
85N50. If large close-ups are made, ex- 


cluding a lot of white area, then the lens 
may be opened up so as to obtain facial 
expression. 

| prefer to use a reflecting type of meter 
for snow work. If it is in good working 
order, you may be governed by the meter 
readings for exposure. 

The exposure latitude is about the 
same in snow scenes as for any other type 
of scene, but there is a tendency to over- 
expose. The emulsion speed is not 
harmed by cold weather, but the film base 
is apt to become brittle so be careful when 
threading the camera. 

In freezing weather, the camera itself 
can cause trouble because the oil-lubri- 
cation tends to solidify, thus causing 
undue tension. It is recommended that 
your camera be previously flushed with 
kerosene so as to remove all oil from the 
bearings. This kerosene is sufficient lubri- 
cation for all camera parts while working in 
sub-zero weather. 

By using the above suggestions you 
should have no special trouble in filming 
snow scenes. 


ASC CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
AVAILABLE FOR SEMINARS, 
LECTURES, INFORMAL 
DISCUSSIONS AND QUESTIONS 
& ANSWERS SESSIONS 


The following members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers have indicated 
their availability to appear for seminars, lec- 
tures, informal discussions and questions 
and answers pertaining to motion picture and 
television photography, lighting, special 
photographic effects and production in gen- 
eral: L. B. “Bud” Abbott, Lloyd Ahern, Tay- 
lor Byars, Stanley Cortez, Victor Duncan, Lin- 
wood Dunn, Daniel Fapp, George Folsey, Lee 
Garmes, Richard Glouner, Burnett Guffey, 
John L. Hermann, Gerald Hirschfeld, Winton 
Hoch, Michel Hugo, Richard Kelley, Milton 
Krasner, Vilis Lapenieks, Andrew Laszlo, 
Jacques Marquette, Richard Moore, Sol Ne- 
grin, Frank Phillips, Owen Roizman, Joseph 
Ruttenberg, Howard Schwartz, Richard 
Shore, Frank Stanley, Alan Stensvold, Mario 
Tosi, Ted Voigtlander, Harry Wolf, and Vil- 
mos Zsigmond. 

Arrangements as to availability and other 
details are to be made directly with the in- 
dividual A.S.C. member. For further informa- 
tion, contact: American Society of Cinema- 
tographers, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia 90028. Telephone: (213) 876-5080. 
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“On American Enterprise, TVC gave us beautiful dailies. 
Then they gave us beautiful prints—7,000 of them.” 


“The incredible story of American Enterprise —from an “Time was of the essence. We needed a stock and a lab 
idea to the most widely-seen educational film series ever— we could count on, both of which had to be fast. 
began in the spring of 1975, when we presented Phillips “Our choices were 7247 and TVC. Throughout the job 


Petroleum Company with an idea and a 
challenge: to tell the story of how this 
nation evolved from an underdeveloped 
country to the economic marvel it is 
today. 

“A series of five films was proposed. 
And, since America’s economic ‘sets’ 
were still largely in place—the mills of 
New England, the canals, the railroads, 
etc.—why not crisscross the country 
and use them? Bite Be : 2 

“Phillips accepted the challenge, and American 


TVC gave us beautiful dailies... then 
they picked up where they left off and 
gave us beautiful release prints—a 
total of 7,000 of them. 

“Starting in September American 
Enterprise will be seen by a million 
school children a month—the first time 
this magic number has been reached! 
And, beginning in October, American 
Enterprise will be seen on commercial 
“ prime time TV in more than a dozen 
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major markets. 


Enterprise was born. “American Enterprise worked because it tapped aneed. It . 

“Eor seven months our crews travelled more than 100,- was the right combination of ideas, talents and people at the 
000 miles to 104 locations in 31 states. We had only one _ right time. TVC was very much a part of that combination. 
day per location. “Thanks, TVC.” 


James C. Crimmins/ Executive Producer/ Playback Associates, Inc. 


@ 
Only 4 has Chem-Tone 


tvc laboratories, inc 311 west 43rd street,-new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


The First Name in Film Editing Brings You 
I The Last Word in 
Console Editors 


...Th@ MOVIOLA M-35AH 


The company that pioneered motion picture editing more than half a century ago now brings 
you the latest addition to its line of console editors... the M-35AH, six-plate 35mm Console 
Editing Table. 


Designed and engineered to the most demanding requirements of the motion picture and tele- 
vision industries, the M-35AH offers these outstanding advancements: 


@ Six Plates | @ Crystal-Controlled Sound Speed 


@ One Picture Transport with Magna Scope M Independent Torque Motor Control for 
Hollow Flickerless Prism Each Platter 


@ Two Separate Sound Transports with ASA ll Heavy Duty Torque Motors with Positive 
Single-Track Magnetic Heads Braking System 


@ Pushbutton Advance/Retard Control B® Multiple Picture Capability 
@ Manual Inching on All Transports @ Footage/Time Readout System with Memory 


The Moviola M-35AH is your answer to the increasing demands for fast, accurate and creative 
editing. Ask for a demonstration today. See for yourself the future of things to come in editing. 


magnasync }>—— ; 
moviola | Magnasync/moviola corporation 


5539 RIVERTON AVE. / NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 / (213) 877-2791 
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For commercial films, for documen- 
taries, for newsreel and industrial. work, 
The Bolex H16 EL gives you the features 
you need, at a price thousands of dollars 
less than anything realistically compara- 
ble! Built to legendary Bolex standards of 
precision and ruggedness, its innovative 
technology expands your capabilities 
again and again... 

The Viewfinder 

shows a brilliant, flicker-free 13 x image, 
with microprism and full-focusing ground- 
glass for pinpoint sharpness. The new, 
factory-installed TV Frame option outlines 


the video field precisely, positioning the 
frameline in the actual groundglass plane 
foroptimum viewing accuracy andcomfort. 
The Silicon Light Meter 
assures instant response and wide- 
ranging accuracy for all 16 mm films ASA 
10-630; the “match-the-diode” exposure 
readout replaces delicate needles and 
coils with rugged solid-state circuitry. This 
advanced through-the-lens meter assures 
consistently excellent footage whatever 
your lens, light, or filtration. 
The Electric Motor 
provides Yelectronically-stabilized film- 
ing speeds from 10 to 50 f.p.s. plus single 
frame — even electrically-powered reverse 
film run linked to the adjustable frame and 
footage counters. Electromagnetic shutter 
action prevents lost frames at beginning or 
end of run. Interchangeable nicad battery 
packs power up to 2000’ of film. 
The optimal Crystal Control unit 
permits cordless, crystal-controlled 
convenience, accurate to +1 frame in 400 
feet. The optimal sync pulse generator and 
automatic slating light also offer complete 
cord-connected sound facilities. Either 
system operates perfectly with any profes- 
sional tape recorder equipped with crystal 
control or sync pulse head. 
The Optics 
range from the unprecedented 5.5mm, 
95°coverage of the new AspherontM Con- 
verter teamed with the 10 mm fl. 6 Switar 
lens, to 150 mm Switar and a full array of 


THE 
ELECTRONIC 
BOLEX H16 EL 
PORTABLE 
PRACTICAL 
PROFESSIONAL 


famed Vario-Switar and Angenieux zooms 
— plus, all C-mount and most other 16 mm 
lenses with adapters. The massive bayonet 
lensmountlets you carry the camera by the 
lens with complete safety, and assures pre- 
cise flange/film alignment with even the 
largest lenses. 
The Accessories 

include a lightweight 400’ magazine, 
barney, matte box, special sound aids, 
heavy-duty nicad powerpacks and quick 
chargers, even an underwater housing for 
wide-ranging versatility. Allofwhichmakes 
the Bolex H16 EL an indispensable instru- 
ment for 16 mm cinematographers, at a 
cost thousands of dollars less than one 


would expect. If film is your business, make 
it your business to take a close look at the 
Bolex H16 EL soon at your Bolex Profes- 
sional dealer. Or, write for Lit/Pak P-77, and 
tell us if you'd like to see a demonstration 


film starring the H16 EL. Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries, Inc., Woodbury, NY. 
11797. [24 In Canada: W.Carsen Co., Ltd., 
Ontario. 
Bolex H16 EL: 
rechargeable, nicad batteries power 
600 to 2000 feet of film @ electronically- 
stabilized speeds of 10, 12, 18, 20, 24, 25, 
32, 40, and 50 f.p.s. plus single frame e 
thru-the-lens Silicon Light meter ASA 
10-630, coupled at all filming speeds e 
brilliant flickerless reflex finder, incorpora- 
tes LED exposure readout @ electrical re- 
verse run coupled to adjustable footage 
and frame counters @ electronically-con- 
trolled motor adaptable for cordless 
double-system crystal control or sync- 
sound @ bayonet lensmount @ behind-lens 
filterslot for gelatin filters @ automatic film 
threading and loop formation @ precision 
frame registration suitable for 35 mm en- 
largement. 
Bolex H16 EBM: 
interchangeable nicad battery in de- 
tachable power grip @ electronically-stabi- 
lized speeds 10, 18, 24, 25, and 50 f.p.s. @ 
accepts Vario-Switar zoom lens with thru- 
the-lens metering @ brilliant, flicker-free 
reflex finder @ accepts crystal-control or 
sync pulse generator for double-system 
sound sync @ most other Bolex H16 EL 
features. 


Bolex H16 SBM: 
precision spring-drive motor, speeds 
12-64 f.p.s. plus single frame @ accepts 
electric motor @ complete Bolex systems 
capability @ most H16 EBM features. 
Bolex H16 RX-5: 
companion model to SBM, equipped 
with 3-lens turret @ all other features of 
Bolex H16 SBM. 
Bolex 52116 mm Sound Projector: 
Magnetic Record/Playback plus Optical 
sound playback @ accepts 2000’ reels @ 
electronically-regulated speeds 12-24 
f.p.s. plus single frame operation and re- 
verse @ electromagnetically controlled 
shutter with two or three blades @ optional 
remote control operation @ safe, simple 
operation. 


Hallmark of quality 


—TADUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


PSA-MPD AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL—1978 COMPETITION 


The Motion Picture Division of The 
Photographic Society of America an- 
nounces their 49th Annual Festival 
Competition conducted by the Society. 
The competition is open to all filmmakers 
in the world, and it is not necessary to be 
a member of the Society to enter the 
competition. 

There will be three separate cate- 

gories of competition, with each category 
judged separately. Handsome trophies, 
plaques, and certificates will be awarded 
for the outstanding entries in each cate- 
gory. 
CLASS “A” ENTRIES—films made 
with no commercial or financial object in 
mind, and film not subject to any sales or 
rental agreement prior to entering the 
competition. Films made as a hobby 
project by amateurs. 

CLASS “B” ENTRIES—Student films 
made by students enrolled in a depart- 
ment of Cinematography—usually at the 
college level. 

CLASS “C” ENTRIES—all films that 
do not qualify in Class “A”, or Class “B”. 
Short commercial subjects, etc. 

All entries must be received by the 
Festival Committee on or before May 15, 
1978. Films will be judged in Illinois, and 
winning films will be shown at the Gala 
Premier during the PSA International 
Convention in Denver, Colorado from 
August 8-12, 1978. 

For complete Festival rules and entry 
forms, please write: 

Mr. James Meeker, Festival Chairman 

1329 Hilltop Drive 

Milan, Illinois 61264 USA 


CINE FALL 1977 GOLDEN EAGLE 
COMPETITION 


CINE (The Council on International 
Nontheatrical Events) is happy to an- 
nounce the results of its Fall 1977 Com- 
petition. U.S. filmmakers who partic- 
ipated in this Competition were 
awarded 142 Golden Eagle Certificates 
and 17 CINE Eagle Certificates. 

The winners were selected from 
among 457 Fall entries, from profes- 
sional and amateur filmmakers, with the 
CINE Board of Directors acting as the 
final jury. Specialized juries of experts 
have assisted CINE in judging films on: 
Agriculture, the Arts, Crafts, Culture, 
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Animation, Business and Industry, 
Experimental, Education, Entertainment 
(Children and Adult), Environment, Mari- 
time, Medicine, Public Health, Religion, 
Social Documentaries, Safety, Science, 
TV Documentaries and Short Subjects, 
Sports and Travel. 

The Golden Eagle Certificates 
awarded at the Spring and Fall Compe- 
titions in 1977 will be presented to pro- 
ducers and sponsors at the CINE Lunch- 
eon.on Wednesday, December 7, during 
CINE’s Annual Awards Ceremonies and 
CINE Showcase. These will be held De- 
cember 6-8 at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. The CINE Eagle 
Certificates (for Amateur productions) 
will be presented at a special ceremony 
at the Motion Picture Association of 
America’s Auditorium on Thursday, De- 
cember 8. 

At the International Awards Banquet 
on Thursday, December 8, international 
awards and trophies will be presented to 
the winners by the Ambassadors or other 
high ranking diplomatic representatives 
from the countries where the festivals 
were held. 

CINE is the voluntary, non-profit 
organization that selects the best U.S. 
short films for entry in film festivals 
abroad. 

For further information, please write 
CINE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Telephone: (202) 
785-1136. 


TV LAB MAKES FILM AND VIDEO 
DOCUMENTARY FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Production funds for film and video 
documentaries are available from The 
Television Lab at Channel 13, which is 
handling the $500,000 Independent 
Documentary Fund awarded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and The 
Ford Foundation. The Fund is aimed at 
encouraging production of docu- 
mentaries for public television by inde- 
pendent film and videomakers. 

There is no restriction on subject 
matter or format other than acceptability 
for broadcast on P.B.S. Applicants 
should describe their project in two 
pages (with a summary at the top giving 
the film/video maker’s name, description 
of the proposed documentary and total 
budget cost). A third page should be an 
itemized budget including any additional 
monies available to the project and all 


donated services. A resume of the indi- 
vidual with the main artistic responsibility 
for the project should be attached. List 
any crew if known. 

A completed documentary tape or film 
must accompany the application. Appli- 
cations for full funding (generally not to 
exceed $60,000) should be received by 
The TV Lab at Channel 13, 356 W. 58th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 no later 
than December 16, 1977. 

Some money has been set aside for 
completion funds (up to $10,000). The 
deadline for that category is May 5, 1978. 
Announcement of awards for the first 
deadline will be in early February and for 
the second by mid-June. 

Contact Kathy Kline at The TV Lab 
(212/262-4248) for more information. 


DALLAS’ USA FILM FESTIVAL SET 
TO HONOR CUKOR 


Dallas’ Eighth Annual USA Film Fes- 
tival, to be held March 10-19 in SMU’s 
Bob Hope Theatre, will begin with a 
three-day tribute to George Cukor, who 
has been chosen as 1978’s “Great USA 
Director.” 

Cukor’s career as a director of motion 
pictures, which spans nearly half a cen- 
tury, boasts one of the most impressive 
filmographies in motion picture history. 
Among the films he has directed are 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, A BILL OF 
DIVORCEMENT, DINNER AT EIGHT, 
HOLIDAY, LITTLE WOMEN, CAMILLE, 
THE WOMEN, THE PHILADELPHIA 
STORY, ADAM’S RIB, BORN YES- 
TERDAY, PAT AND MIKE, the 1954 ver- 
sion of A STAR IS BORN, MY FAIR 
LADY, and TRAVELS WITH MY AUNT. 

Although popularly labelled ‘‘a 
women’s director’ because of his suc- 
cess in directing stories with female 
protagonists, Cukor is equally adept at 
directing men (three of his male stars 
won Oscars for their roles in his films). 
Stars he has directed include: Ingrid 
Bergman, Ronald Colman, Joan Craw- 
ford, Leslie Howard, Melvyn Douglas, 
W.C. Fields, Greta Garbo, William Hol- 
den, Judy Garland, Cary Grant, Kath- 
arine Hepburn (eight films), Judy Holi- 
day, James Mason, Jean Harlow, James 
Stewart, Robert Taylor and Spencer 
Tracy. The list goes on and on. 

Cukor has said that his desire to direct 
started in high school. His announce- 
Continued on Page 1317 
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THE 16mm 
EVOLUTION. 


You're looking at more than a decade of close coopera- to .003% over -20 to +50°C. Plus 
tion between professional cinematographers and a a refined metering system that 
camera company that’s attentive and responsive to their functions over a wider range of 
needs: Canon's evolutionary new Scoopic 16MS. ambient conditions. And more. 


Latest generation of a motion-picture camera which has Our new Scoopic also boasts Easier-to-add, 
become the most popular self-contained news and built-in quick-change filtration. built-in filtration. 
documentary model in the world. Now, far Supplementary lenses for.9mm wide-angle and 112.5mm 
Off, On more versatile and flexible than ever. telephoto shots with no f-stop loss. And a host of other 
(2) Our latest Scoopic embodies and accessories, including: Remote control. Sound barneys 
refines the most popular qualities of for use with and without magazines. Cold weather 
eevicyeimeme the famous original Scoopic 16: Compact- shooting case. Even a light-mounting stud to eliminate 
ness. Light weight. Extreme ruggedness extra brackets and bulky adaptors. 


Soundeconomy and reliability. Easy point-and-shoot But whether you consider the basic Scoopic 16MS 
with built-in = handling. Economy. gaggin with lens, battery charger, sunshade, CdS cell hood, gel 
crystal syne. filter holders, lens cap and deluxe hard case (all stan- 

dard!)...or fully-loaded, with all its accessories, perhaps 

_» the best news is that it’s still priced to be one of the best 

values on the professional market 

today. For news documentaries, edu- 
cational and industrial films...and 
now, even features and commercials. 

Why not see your Canon dealer 

for a demonstration...or contact us for 

more information. 


Features that quickly 
made it the ‘standard’ camera for 
networks and documentaries, 

as well as many educational and 
industrial applications. 

We also built on the proven 
advances of the Scoopic 16M. Like 
the 12.5-75mm f/1.8 Macro Zoom 
that rack focuses down to 3¥2” and pro- 
vides unique ‘optical dollying’ effects. 
The brighter finder with built-in T-stop 


A brighter way to 
indication. The wider auto exposure _— Snap-in 400’ lightweight carry your lighting. 
range. As well as a single-frame con- CP or standard - 


trol and improved frame/footage spastic en ak 


counter (boons to animation and time-lapse). The 
efficient, dependable. battery/transport system that 
doubled capacity to 1600’ on a single 
mae charge of its removable battery. 

gm, Plus many other features, too numer- 
ous to mention. 
Then, even though no 
camera at twice the price 
Wider % offers all these features, 


wides and we added more. 
tighter — Scoopic 16MS fea- 
telephoto shots. tures a magazine adapter 


that boosts continuous capacity to 400’ without losing 
the camera’s internal 100’ capability. For sync sound, 
there’s an optional internal crystal control, accurate y 


Canon’ 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 

10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, 

N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700 

123 East Paularino Ave, Costa Mesa, 

Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000 

3245 American Dr, Mississauga, Ontario, 
Canada (416) 678-2730 


THE NEW 
CANON SCOOPIC I6MS.' 
IT’S EVOLUTIONARY! 
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NOW— 
A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
FILMMAKERS! 


HANDBOOK OF 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 


William B. Adams, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


#4 AO MOOBINCH 


Wed MOLLE 


Whether you are making your first low- —§ Many how-to-do-it photographs and dia- 
budget film—or a professional with years grams clarify specific procedures as the 
of experience—you 'll find this brilliant author takes you through: 

new handbook an invaluable reference, Production phases 

source on the processes and techniques of . Fi, aking conventions 

motion picture production. Every technical , Production management 

procedure of production management —. Ta ccr ot 

and filmmaking is described and illustrat-. \Jarati on—writing, directing, and editing 
ed—all the guidance you need to write... , Shooting ‘ 

produce... .and put together a profession- . sound recordin gand sound mixing 

al quality motion picture. - Film editing 


* Negative cutting 


Examine this exciting book FREE for 15 
days and see for yourself. You'll discover it 
contains a greater range of current techni- 
cal information on the art and craft of 
filmmaking than any book in print. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon below to 
receive your copy. 


The author shares with you all the creative 
and technical know-how that went into 
producing, writing, and directing over 40 
documentary, educational, dramatic, 
and technical films—plus the experience 
he gathered during 12 years as a 
member of UCLA's Film/TV faculty. 


Adams demonstrates how filmmaking 
occurs simultaneously in several different 
dimensions—how individual elements are 359 0 471 00459- 
successfully integrated into the final film. ten: ee 2) 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Price subject to change without notice. 


ZC Please send me Adams: HANDBOOK OF MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 
(0 471 00459-6) for 15-DAY FREE EXAMINATION (Restricted to the continental 
U.S. and Canada.) 

Mail to: WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
P.O. Box 092, Somerset, N.J.08873 


O)Payment enclosed, plus sales tax. Wiley pays postage/handling. We 
normally ship within 10 days. If shipment cannot be made within 90 days, 
payment will be refunded. 

0 Bill me. QO Bill firm or institution. 


NAME 
AFFILIATION 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE/ZIP 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


FILM GENRES AND MOVIE TYPES 


A thoughtful and well focused study of 
an essentially native film genre, the 
American gangster/crime movie, has 
been successfully completed by Jack 
Shadoian in DREAMS AND DEAD 
ENDS. Using specific films rather than a 
theoretical approach, Shadoian effec- 
tively traces their origins to popular con- 
cepts of the day and changing social 
conditions. (MIT Press $15.) 


An anthology edited by Barry K. Grant, 
FILM GENRE: THEORY AND CRITI- 
CISM assembles informed contributions 
by scholars and critics who analyze both 
the visual aspects and the thematic con- 
tent of such various types of films as 
comedy, war, western, horror and other 
popular genres. (Scarecrow $10.) 


Roy M. Prendergast’s A NEGLECTED 
ART is a critical study of film music that 
considers its historic evolution from the 
silents on. Techniques and esthetics are 
discussed with a fine perception of the 
medium’s potential, making the book a 
valuable adjunct to the scant literature on 
the subject. (N.Y. University Press $15.) 


A comprehensive survey by Robert W. 
Pohle, Jr. and Douglas C. Hart, SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES ON THE SCREEN cov- 
ers all movies devoted to the Conan 
Doyle sleuth. From 1903 to last year, 
nearly 300 movies starring actors Basil 
Rathbone, John Barrymore, Raymond 
Massey and many others were made, not 
counting the numerous Holmses in films 
produced abroad. (Barnes $19.95) 


x*k 


CINEMATIC LITERATURE 


The nature of the writer’s contribution 
to cinema is assessed in two books of a 
new series, the Ungar Film Library. 
Bruce F. Kawin’s FAULKNER AND FILM 
($10./3.95) and Maurice Yacowar’s 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS AND FILM 
($9.) examines with diligence and per- 
ceptiveness the difference between Wil- 
liams’ plays and their screen versions, 
and the relationship of Faulkner’s fiction 
to his scripts. 


In THE LAST OF THE NOVELISTS, 
Matthew J. Bruccoli writes about “The 
Last Tycoon’, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s final 
book, and speculates stimulatingly about 
the author’s intentions regarding his un- 
finished novel and its eventual filmi- 
zation, as he draws heavily on Fitz- 
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gerald’s correspondence and interviews } 


with his intimates. (So. Illinois U. Press 
$9.85) 


Marcel Proust’s “Remembrance of 
Things Past’, that masterful 24-vol. liter- 
ary exploration of time and memory, has 
been condensed by playwright Harold 
Pinter in a script, THE PROUST 
SCREENPLAY: A LA RECHERCHE DU 
TEMPS PERDU. In this unproduced 
script, Pinter remarkably distills the es- 
sence of the great work. (Grove $2.95) 


The script of the feature film starring 
the zany comedy antics of Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus has now been 
published in MONTY PYTHON AND 
THE HOLY GRAIL (BOOK). It is as hilar- 
ious as it was on screen, with many color 
and b&w illustrations, and provides ma- 
terials for a serious study of film comedy 
techniques. (Methuen $7.95) 


Ken Russell’s latest film, Valentino, is 
an excellent example of the British 
director’s lushness and blatant sexuality, 
as Alexander Bland describes its event- 
ful production in the richly illustrated 
“portrait of a film,” THE NUREYEV 
VALENTINO. (Dell $6.95) 


x*kk 


FOR REFERENCE AND STUDY 


As an addendum to two books dealing 
with the National Film Board of Canada 
reviewed in our October 1977 issue, let 
us mention that both these excellent 
studies are heavily indebted to Marjorie 
McKay’s HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
FILM BOARD OF CANADA, a seminal 
work of considerable scholarship, ac- 
curacy and perception. It was commis- 
sioned by NFB in 1964 and is made 
available to researchers by that organi- 
zation. 

Carefully compiled by John Stewart, a 
comprehensive record of screen credits 
for Hollywood's “flaming years” (1920- 
29) is provided in Vol. Il of FILMARAMA. 
A list of films of that period is included, 
cross-referenced to the performers’ in- 
dex. (Scarecrow $25.) 


The late Prof. Charles Thomas 
Samuels’ MASTERING THE FILM AND 
OTHER ESSAYS assembles his dis- 
cerning criticism and four chapters of his 
most ambitious work, a study of the 
esthetics of the sound narrative. (U. of 
Tennessee Press $10.50) 


Bernard Wilkie’s CREATING SPE- 
CIAL EFFECTS IN FILM AND TV is an 
excellent basic guide to the design and 
use of special effects and props, clearly 
written, extensively illustrated, and of the 
highest professional standards. (Hast- 
ings House $8.95) 


A recognized master in public relations 
and promotional techniques, art director 
George Lois has written a dazzling 
primer of mass communications, THE 
ART OF ADVERTISING. His trail- 
blazing graphics and often outrageous 
visualizations, whether in TV commer- 
cials or in print, are extensively repro- 
duced in this luxurious volume. (Abrams 
$45.) 


Do-it-yourself television has _prolif- 
erated since videotape machines have 
become available for non-professional 
purposes. Jonathan Price, in VIDEO- 
VISIONS: A MEDIUM DISCOVERS IT- 
SELF, explores many new uses ranging 
from sales meetings, sports instruction, 
and medical examination to avant-garde 
artists creating original visual forms. A 
stimulating book that captures the future 
of an expanding communications 
medium. (NAL $43.95) 


With serials dominating television pro- 
gramming, Jeff Robin has sought in THE 
GREAT TELEVISION SERIES to 
memorialize those that, over the years, 
have contributed to the perpetuation of 
myths founded on viewer identification. 
The result is an informative, appealing 
and well illustrated book that takes us 
over 30 years of hero (and anti-hero) 
worship. (Barnes $17.50) 


James Bacon, a long-time Hollywood 
newspaperman, writes about his volatile 
wards with affection and indulgence, as 
he relates in MADE IN HOLLYWOOD 
their extroverted antics, flagrant pec- 
cadillos and their occasional heart- 
warming impulses. (Contemporary 
$8.95) 


A standard reference work published 
in Great Britain, KEMPS FILM AND 
TELEVISION YEAR BOOK 1977-78 
provides an exhaustive guide to avail- 
able production firms, personnel, facili- 
ties and services in the U.K., covering 
also but less extensively, the U.S., 
Canada and some 30 other countries. 
(Kemps $30.) 


If you shoot anywhere in the U.S. 
Southwest, the WHITMARK DIRECT- 
ORY 1977-78 is an ideal source guide to 
talent, producers, agencies, services 
and locations in that region. (Whitmark, 
4120 Main St., Dallas, TX 75226; $25.) 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 

230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 

339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 
WEST COAST 

KEM Editing Systems Inc. 

6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 

California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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10%. to 15%, effective January 10th, 1978 


All 
Current Inventory Still Available 


at Present Prices 


BUY NOW AND SAVE 


All Models-Syne and Scientific 


NAGRA MAGNETIC RECORDERS, INC. 
19 West 44th Street, Room 715» New York, NY 10036 + (212) 661-8066 


West Coast Sales, Service & Technical Center - RYDER MAGNETIC SALES CORP., 1147 N. vine St. - Hollywood, CA 90038 - (213) 469-6391 


® 
A UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTION, SERVICE AND SALES 
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Peter Schnitzler says,“East or west 


the FRENCH ECLAIR ACL 
Is a success 
at FERCO.” 


“The FRENCH ECLAIR ACL has proven 

to be a real success story for FERCO. 

The ACLs at both our San Francisco and 

New York operations are working all the 

time. In fact, demand is on the increase. 

The FRENCH ECLAIR ACLs have with- 

stood the world’s toughest locations: the 

high mountains of Peru, cold tundras of ™ 

Alaska, hot deserts, and wet jungles. President of FERCO 
When a cameraman works a location with extreme weather 
and temperature conditions he’s got to have a camera he can 


depend on. The lightweight FRENCH ECLAIR ACL is rugged 
enough for the most demanding location. And studio quiet. Back 
that up with the immediate delivery we get on new equipment 
and parts from SOREMEC ECLAIR and you can see why the 
FRENCH ECLAIR ACL fiji, 


For Guaranteed Sales & Service Call: 


Hollywood (213) 464-2125 


New York (516) 889-4810 : SOREMETC 6 usa unc. 


905 N. COLE AVE. 
arash CALIF. 


TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USALSA 
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LOGAION lighting’ NOt What it Need CO He. 


Location lighting 


imposes a number of 
unique requirements 


for well-thought-out, 
durably-built equip- 
ment. Over the last 
fifteen years, Lowel 
systems have 
proven them- 
= selves ina 
kody mimeuning wide variety 
and control. of applica- 
tions in motion pictures, still 
photography and video. And, 
inthe process, changed loca- 
tion lighting from a compromise 
to a creative tool. 
Tiny Tota-Light. More than 
a small 4000, 750 and 500- 
watt light with an ultra-wide, 
even pattern: it’s the first pro- 
fessional quariz light built like 
a system camera, with 
lock-on mounting and 
control accessories. 
Modular Link System. | 
Solves grip and control Variflector ll: the 
problems as they occur — 
on location. Rugged, light- 
weight components interlock 
to form flags, booms, diffusers...dozens 
® of other rigs. Outstanding stands: with 
, Unusually high strength-to-weight ratios, 


Link system: Countless control 
and support combinations. 


Folding Softlight 14500. Only 
a fraction of the weight 
of studio units, it makes 
soft-shadow location 
lighting a reality. 
Delivers more out- 
out than most 
2K oo 
wu WIth TWO 
~& 750-watt 
lamps. Mounts 
or clamps any- 
where...folds into 
compact case 
Softlight 14500: the 


for travel. large, soft-shadow source 
Roll-up that fits in a small case. 


Variflector Il. The only truly portable, 
professional reflector. Complete 
flood control through 3:4 ratio, 
to adjust brightness 
and spread. Rolls up 
to fitin compact 
case with stand. 
Workhorse Quariz"D” 
Studio versatility 
ina compact, light- 
_ 7 weight focusing unit 
Snare Br 7 ttocusng with wide (7-1) soot 
flood ratio and inter- 
changeable 1000, 750 and 500-watt 
lamps. Quick-change accessory - 
reflector system transforms it from a versatile 
general-purpose light to a 
high-intensity, long-throw 
SOUICEe. 

Lowel-Light. The tape- 
up, Clamp-on light that 
helped change the in- 
dustry’s approach to 
location lighting, and intro- 
duced Gaffer-lape™ Some 

of the original units are 

still going strong, after 15 

years of rental. 

For more information on Lowel products 
see your dealer or contact us. 


lowel” 


A West ele ee New York, NY. leneipa sei 245-6744 
oast 3407 West Ol 
eae Ca (243) 846- 8 


The Antique. 


The new Spectra 
Electronic Meters: 
Sensitive and accurate 
beyond your 

wildest dreams! 


Imagine a meter that’s able to give you readings in light 
so dim it requires an 8-minute exposure at f1.4 with 
ASA 25 film! That can go from there to the brightest 
snow scene...and read both instantly, with utmost 
accuracy! 


This is one measure of the capabilities you command 
with the new Spectra Series II meters. Built with silicon 
blue cells and solid-state electronic circuitry, they 
offer total accuracy from 0.004 to 100,000 foot- 
candles —a twenty-five-million-to-one lighting ratio! 


They also give you instant, direct f-stop readings for 

still and cine cameras with the touch of a button. Choice 
of incident or reflected light measurements. And a 
complete new accessory system, too. Your dealerisready 
to demonstrate these remarkable new Spectra meters 

to you. Or write for Lit/Pak P-70. Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc., Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. 


New Spectra® Combi" II 

* Widest sensitivity range: EV minus 6 to plus 18.5 with 
ASA 100. 

¢ Exclusive dual silicon cells for built-in incident or reflected 
measurements; choose either or average both simultaneously 
at the flip of a switch. 

e Wide-range calibrations: exposures 8 hrs—1/8000th sec., 
1-256 fps; apertures f0.7—f90; footcandles 0.004 — 100,000; 
ASA 0.1— 25,000. 

e Pointer ‘‘memory” lock. 

¢ Accessories: 1° spot attachment, fiber optics probe, 
enlarging/densitometry attachment, ground-glass reader, 
microscope/telescope adapter. 


New Spectra® Professional” IT 

¢ Sensitivity range EV minus 5 to plus 18.2 with ASA 100. 

¢ Incident or reflected measurements without accessories. 

e Easy-to-read scales: exposures 8 hrs — 1/8,000th sec., 
1— 256 fps; apertures f0.7 — f90; footcandles 0.008 — 80,000; 
ASA 0.1— 25,000. 

¢ Pointer ‘‘memory” lock. 

¢ Accepts same accessories as Combi“ II. 


New Spectra® Lumicon” 

Silicon-cell footcandle meter (for illuminance measurement 
only) 

Three measuring ranges: 0.004 — 10 fc, 0.4—1,000 fc, 
40 —100,000 fc. 

Pointer “memory” lock. 

Accepts accessory 1°spot attachment for direct Foot- 
Lambert (luminance) readings, plus all other Spectra Series II 
accessories. : 


Scene from Warner Brothers Features’ 
production of ‘‘The Heretic—Exorcist II’’ 


“L must say that the important factor in using 
Rosco material was the consistency of the 
material from order to order. 


We used several thousand feet of Rosco 
material and it performed.” -si0nsr00..5° 
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..,and then 


Py / 


William A. Fraker, A.S.C., 
Director of Photography 


_ Fraker created the sun. 


After three days of experimenting, William A. Fraker, 
A.S.C., Director of Photography literally created the 
sun for this scene in “The Heretic—Exorcist II.” Using 
Rosco Dark Amber, a ten foot sun-spot reflector and a 
10K quartz light, he achieved just the effect he wanted. 


Bill Fraker and his gaffer, Doug Pentek, created some 
very special lighting techniques for this set. “I used 
double MT2 on the backing and the village and MT2 
on Richard Burton,” says Bill. “The final effect on this 
shot has to be one of my favorites. I must say that 
the important factor in using Rosco material was the 
consistency of the material from order to order. We 
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used several thousand feet of Rosco material and it 
performed.” 


In a recent interview in American Cinematographer, 
Bill is quoted as saying, “Film-making is a tremendous 
team effort.” Rosco is proud to be part of the cinema- 
tographer’s team, contributing our part to the success 
of a major motion picture. Rosco is here to serve the 
cinematographer and help meet his challenges. 


If you’d like to get complete information on all the 
products Rosco offers the cinematographer, just get in 
touch with us. We’ll do our part to keep your team 
strong. 


(POSCO 


36 Bush Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 « (914) 937-1300 © Telex: 131472 
1135 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood, California * (213) 462-2233 « Telex: 691123 
69/71 Upper Ground, London SE1 9PQ » 01-633-9220 * Telex: 21120 ref. 1603 
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ROBERT SURTEES, ASC, PHOTOGRAPHS “THE TURNING POINT" 


Veteran Director of Photography, who has photographed just about 
every type of subject, takes on a different sort of challenge, 
enjoys it—and learns a lot about ballet in the process. 


The 20th Century-Fox production of 
“THE TURNING POINT” is not essen- 
tially a ballet film, but rather a dramatic 
human interest story that unfolds against 
the glamorous, arduous background of 
professional ballet. 

Starring Shirley MacLaine and Anne 
Bancroft as aging ballerinas, and the 
sensational Russian ballet star, Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, and teenage ballerina Les- 
lie Browne as the star-crossed lovers of 
the piece, “THE TURNING POINT” was 
directed by Herbert Ross, himself a 
former dancer/choreographer. With 
Ross’s wife, the former dramatic prima 
ballerina Nora Kaye as executive pro- 
ducer, the film has the ring of truth to it. 
But more than that, it has great visual 


beauty and style, as the considerable 
footage devoted to the ballets them- 


- selves is woven skillfully through the 


threads of the dramatic story. 

Ross, who co-produced along with Ar- 
thur Laurents, author of the screenplay, 
says of the film, “It's about the choices 
we make at the turning points of life and 
how we live with those choices.” In 
exploring the motivations of their charac- 
ters, Ross and Laurents are also examin- 
ing a lot of fixed notions about men and 
women, about marriage and career, 
about life-styles and life force. 

Participating in the filming was the 
American Ballet Theatre, the predom- 
inating dance company of the United 
States, if not the world, and the presence 


of its principals in both dancing and dra- 
matic roles lends an air of heightened 
authenticity to the story that unfolds. 

Unlike such classic ballet films as 
“THE RED SHOES” and “TALES OF 
HOFFMAN”, “THE TURNING POINT” 
does not present full-length ballets 
meticulously choregraphed primarily for 
the camera. Rather, it serves up frag- 
ments of many ballets, all filmed in a 
more or less straight-on fashion (as au- 
diences would actually view them in a 
theater), and all functioning as back- 
ground atmosphere to the story itself. 

Selected as Director of Photography 
for “THE TURNING POINT” was veteran 
cinematographer Robert Surtees, ASC, 
recipient of three Academy Awards 
(“KING SOLOMON’S MINES”, “THE 
BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL” and 
“BEN-HUR’”), and the man behind the 
camera on such other films as “OKLA- 
HOMA!”, “THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO”, ‘THE LAST PICTURE 
SHOW”, “SUMMER OF ’42”, “SWEET 
CHARITY” and “THE STING”. His two 
assignments immediately preceding 
“TURNING POINT’ were ‘“‘THE 
HINDENBURG” and the Barbra Strei- 
sand remake of “A STAR IS BORN”, for 
both of which he received Academy 
nominations. 

Working in a variety of actual locations 
and a few studio sets, Surtees displayed 
great versatility in achieving a blend of 
realism and high visual style. In the fol- 
lowing interview for American Cinema- 
tographer, he discusses the specific 
challenges and satisfactions involved in 
his photography of “THE TURNING 
POINT”: 


QUESTION: How would you describe 
the photographic style you used in 
(ABOVE LEFT) On the set of the 20th Century-Fox production, “THE TURNING POINT”, Director Herbert Ross and Director of Photography ' 
Robert Surtees, ASC, check a camera angle. (BELOW LEFT) The Panavision camera moves onstage to film closeup segments of a ballet. 
(RIGHT) On the sidewalks of New York, location filming continues. Shirley MacLaine, who costars with Anne Bancroft, sits patiently in 
director’s chair between setups. 


Scenes from “THE TURNING POINT” cover a wide range of locales, but the ballet stage is the 
arena of principal action. The ballet sequences were shot in actual theaters in New York and 
Los Angeles. (ABOVE LEFT and RIGHT) Director Herb Ross, a former dancer/choreographer, 
has first-hand knowledge of the glamorous, arduous world of ballet—an enormous advantage 
in making this type of film. 
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(LEFT) Ross coaches famed Russian ballet star Mikhail Baryshnikov and teenage American ballerina Leslie Browne before shooting a 
scene. Both dancers make impressive acting debuts in this film. (RIGHT) Surtees looks on, as light readings are taken. Stage lighting 
(entirely different from film lighting) was used to photograph the ballets—and it took some getting used to on the part of the camera crew. 


shooting ‘“THE TURNING POINT’? 


SURTEES: There was the temptation to 
make everything super-beautiful, be- 
cause so many painters have done that 
in rendering ballet subjects, but we 
didn’t want anything to be glamorized, 
and we certainly didn’t want it to look like 
it had been shot in a studio. The aim of 
the photography was to capture the 
emotion that went with the dancing, so 
that the figures on stage seemed to 
speak, to tell you something with their 
movements. We wanted to present 
something seductive that would get the 
audience emotionally involved. Ballet is 
one of the most beautiful things the 
human body can express, if it’s done 
right. 


After many decades as a top cinematogra- 
pher, Surtees remains ever eager to 
experiment—and to learn more about his 
craft from such experimentation. 


QUESTION: In “THE RED SHOES” 
certain ballet sequences were por- 
trayed visually in an almost sur- 
realistic manner. For example, there 
was a certain amount of fiddling about 
with camera speeds, slow-motion for 
certain leaps, and that sort of thing. 
Did you do any of that in “THE TURN- 
ING POINT’? 


SURTEES: No, we didn’t go in for any 
spectacular speeding up of the cameras 
or anything like that. It would have been 
easy enough to shoot in slow-motion, 
but these dancers were so good that 
they didn’t need that. Besides, it would 
have damaged the integrity of the pic- 
ture. It’s true that Baryshnikov’s leaps 
are almost incredible—but they’re real. 


QUESTION: What did you find espe- 
cially challenging in being called 
upon to photograph “THE TURNING 
POINT’? 


SURTEES: Mainly, just the subject 
matter itself. “THE RED SHOES” was 
made in England and it was a very suc- 
cessful picture. However, in most of the 
others, the dancing went well, but the 
story never held up. There haven't been 
many ballet pictures made in the United 
States and the ones that were look pretty 
bad. We ran some of the American ballet 
films that have been done and they’re all 
very self-conscious. Director Herb Ross 
(a former choreographer) and his wife, 
Nora Kaye (a famous ballerina) were de- 
termined that “THE TURNING POINT” 
should ring true in every respect, and for 
that reason it was decided that the pic- 
ture should not be shot on studio sets, 
but in actual locations—real theaters, for 
example. In preparation for that, | went 
to New York and sat through about six 
ballets in a row. 


QUESTION: And what did you dis- 
cover? 


SURTEES: That the only way we could 
make it really Jook like ballet would be to 
use the actual ballet lighting. However, 
the main difficulty there was in deciding 
whether there would be enough light for 
exposure in color—or too much, be- 
cause there’s no way to adjust regular 
theatrical lights. They hang on rails up 
above and you can't flood them out or 
make them brighter or dimmer. The 
lamps aren't built that way. They're like 
regular light bulbs mounted in units that 
are simply meant to protect them. 
They're all hung on iron bars that have to 
be lowered to change bulbs and then 
pulled up again. There must be 100 to 
150 bulbs working at all times, but even 
so, they are so far away that you usually 
don’t have enough light for cinematog- 
raphy. Also, even though all.of the lights 
are on stage dimmers, you can’t dim 
them, because that would change the 
color temperature—something else to 
worry about. 


QUESTION: How did you work your 
way around those problems? 


SURTEES: We took the time to lower the 
lights or raise them, instead of flooding 
them out like you do in a movie studio, 
and we got past some of the difficulties 
in that way. As far as | know, this was the 
first time stage lighting had been con- 
verted into motion picture lighting; we 
had to start from scratch, because origi- 
nally we hadn't intended to do it that 
way. We had planned to set it all up on 
sound stages in Hollywood, but when | 
started talking with Herb Ross about 
what he wanted, | realized that wouldn't 
work. We would have had to use many 
lights up on parallels and they would 
have been in the shot half the time. The 
only other alternative was to shoot with 
the stage lighting and let the lights get 
into the shot now and then—which would 
seem natural in the theater. For the major 
part of a number we would be tilted 


slightly downward, but when a dancer 
did a leap we would tilt up and show the 
lights. | think it actually helped in a cer- 
tain way. It made the illusion of being 
onstage much more effective. 


QUESTION: Where did you actually 
shoot the ballet sequences? 


SURTEES: At a theater in New York City 
that wasn’t being used at the time. Later 
we returned to Hollywood in order to 
accommodate some of the non-dancing 
actors who were working in California. 
However, we still had two or three ballet 
numbers to film. We stuck to working in 
an actual theater, though-—this time, the 
Shrine Auditorium. This proved to be 
much easier than taking over theaters in 
New York—which involved a major over- 
haul. 


QUESTION: Usually lighting is de- 
signed specifically to a certain ballet, 
just as the scenery is. In other words, 
it’s set to the choreography. That 
being the case, were you stuck with 
that lighting because of the choreog- 
raphy, or were you able to move lights 
around and be freely creative accord- 
ing to your own artistic conceptions? 


SURTEES: | could do anything | wanted; 
that was up to me. | couldn't limit myself 
to just the choreographic lighting be- 
cause, at the time, we didn’t even know 
whether it was going to work—whether 
there was going to be enough or too 
much light. We couldn't light it 100% as it 
would be lighted for the stage, but that 
provided the rough idea and you set it up 
and worked from there. Each number 
was different and made different tech- 
nical demands. In a ballet like “SWAN 
LAKE”, for example, the lighting went all 
the way from night to early dawn, and 
the only way to get enough exposure 
was to drop the lamps to make them 
brighter. But there was a limit to how far 
you could go with that, because Bab- 
yshnikov leaped so high that we had to 
shoot clear to the ceiling to keep him in 
the frame. While we felt it was alright to 
let the stage lights show occasionally, 
we couldn't put extra lighting units up on 
parallels or anything like that, especially 
since we were using such wide angle 
lenses—around 15mm in the 1.85 for- 
mat. That made it very difficult when you 
were tilting up. 


QUESTION: In regard to camera 
placement for photographing the 
ballets, what kind of limitations (if 
any) did you have to observe? 


SURTEES: We made a lot of experimen- 
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With countless Academy Award nominations and three golden Oscars to his credit, 
Surtees is known as a cinematographer who can photograph any sort of subject. He has 
proved this in a wide diversity of vehicles, ranging from the majestic spectacle of ““BEN- 
HUR’” to the fragile loveliness of “SUMMER OF ’42”. He especially enjoys the stimulus of 
working with talented, but relatively inexperienced, young directors. 


tal tests to discover where were the best 
places from which to shoot ballet, and 
the very best spot turned out to be dead 
center in the audience, looking toward 
the dancers. The second limitation we 
had to observe was to not pan the cam- 
era. There is very little panning in the 
ballet sequences, because what you do 
when you pan is disturb the composition 
of the ballet. For example, suppose you 
are photographing someone who runs 
from one side of the stage to the other 
and does one of those big leaps. If you 
panned with him, it would flatten out the 
action, but if you held the camera sta- 
tionary as he went from one side of the 
stage to the other, you would preserve 
the composition that the choreographer 
had intended. The best camera angle, 
therefore, turned out to be the one that 
would favor that composition. In terms of 
composition, ballet is nothing more than 


living sculpture. A choreographer sets 
up compositions by moving people, hav- 
ing them raise their arms, or remain still. 
This is exactly like sculpture—only with 
living things. 


QUESTION: As a cinematographer, 
did you find the conventions of ballet 
“composition” to be limiting? 


SURTEES: Well, | certainly had to adopt 
a new point of view. Composition, as it is 
employed in ballet, is very beautiful, but 
it's different from composition for the 
camera. It hasn’t anything to do with 
photography at all. The main element in 
ballet is space—whereas, in photog- 
raphy it’s light and shadow. At first it was 
very odd for me to see how the choreog- 
raphers were working, because it bore 
absolutely no relationship to photog- 


Herb Ross made his initial transition from stage to screen by staging special musical 
numbers for such films as “‘DOCTOR DOLITTLE”’, but has since won wide acclaim as a 
director of purely dramatic vehicles, as well. “THE TURNING POINT” is to him and his wife 
(the former prima ballerina, Nora Kaye, who serves as Executive Producer) a very personal 
statement about the world of ballet which they know so well. 
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raphy. | understand it all much better 
now. 


QUESTION: Did you use a single cam- 
era or multiple cameras in photo- 
graphing the ballets? 


SURTEES: Multiple cameras. Some- 
times as many as six or seven, all ina 
line, but since we preferred the 
straight-on angles, we had a heck of a 
time getting all of the cameras in most of 
the time. They would all be in one 
another's pictures. It was impossible to 
eliminate the problem, but eventually we 
got around it in one way or another. 


QUESTION: What about the 


closeups? 


SURTEES: The closeups were staged 
later. 


QUESTION: Since, as you said, the 
best camera angle was shooting 
straight from the audience toward the 
stage, that didn’t afford much oppor- 
tunity for camera movement, did it? 


SURTEES: We did a lot of 360’s from the 
center of the stage, but with the curtain 
down-—supposedly during rehearsal. 
(We never showed the audience in this 
picture.) There was one spectacular 
dolly shot that we got to do—the very end 
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shot in the picture. The camera starts 


with a closeup near the back drape on 
the stage, then goes clear back through 
the theater and out the front door. We 
had platforms on wheels and whole 
rows of seats that could be moved of the 
way—and we deliberately picked a 
number that wasn't too fast. We got the 
shot on the second take. 


QUESTION: Spotlights are an integral 
element of ballet lighting. Did they 
present any particular problem? 


SURTEES: Only in New York. | found that 
| couldn't get any spotlights with the cor- 
rect color temperature until | got back to 
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Hollywood. In New York | would take 


readings with a color temperature meter 
and put filters on the lamps until | got the 
temperature close to 3200°K. But boy, a 
lot of times they were way off—and | 
couldn't get enough “heat” (intensity) 
out of them either. Several times we had 
to hold everything up and move the spot- 
lights down closer to the stage and build 
parallels to hold them. It was a hell of a 
lot of work. However, sometimes things 
like that turn out to be advantageous. 
What you're trying for is not quite perfect, 
but you have to go with it. So you shoot it, 
and it becomes more effective, because 
it looks like real stage lighting. For 
example, | noticed, when watching ac- 


tual ballet performances, that every so 
often a dancer would go right through 


the lights in the wings of the stage and 


“burn up”. Now, this is something we'd 
never allow in conventional motion pic- 
ture work—but | allowed it, after I'd seen 
it once on the screen. It was a hell of an 
effect. We just let them burn, and it 
looked more like a real stage perfor- 
mance. . 


QUESTION: Most lighting for ballet 
comes from above and from foot- 
lights, as well as from straight-on 
spotlights. Wouldn’t this combination 
tend to make the lighting a bit too flat 
for effective cinematography? 
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SURTEES: What saved it from that was 
the side lights from the floor and 
mounted on vertical pipes in the wings, 
but we couldn't use back light like you 
can in Hollywood. It wouldn't have 
looked right—and it certainly wouldn't 
have looked like theater lighting. 


QUESTION: In photographing ballet, 
you inevitably become quite involved 
with colored light. Wasn’t that so in 
this case? 


SURTEES: Yes, it was. Some of the 
ballets were ‘‘warm”’ numbers and 
others were ‘“‘cold’’. For example, - 
Continued on Page 1305 
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end your 
holidays 
in Detroit. 


Are you kidding??! Nope. It might bea little bit of a put on, but we 
are serious about the invitation. Once you meet us, you'll see why. 
We have many production services that are not offered in other 
companies. For instance, our newest acquisition is a laser color 
film recording system. Look throughout the country and you’ll 
find this new tape to film transfer process available only at 
PRODUCERS COLOR SERVICE, INC. Come see our facilities. 
The laser color film recording system is only a small part of what 
will keep you coming back 
to Detroit for your holidays 
and your workdays. 


WE CAN DO ALOT OF THINGS. 


PRODUCERS 
COLOR 


S E RV| G E Video Tape Division e 16210 Meyers Road Detroit, Michigan 48235 (313) 345-4866 


Motion Picture Laboratory e 2921 East Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 48202 (313) 874-1112 


THE 20th CENTURY-FOX “SOUND 360” SYSTEM 


A new “‘total-surround” sound system that places members of the audience 
at the center of a screen situation and exposes them from all sides to 
the various sound elements they would hear in the true-life situation 


By LEONARD KROLL 
Vice President, Post Production 


What more appropriate place to dis- 
cuss a new sound system than in the 
lobby of a motion picture theater? That’s 
exactly how it all started—in the lobby of 
a Westwood Village theater during a 
‘““Sneak Preview” of a Twentieth 
Century-Fox film. 

We were in production on a new 
science-fiction film titled “DAMNATION 
ALLEY”. The action of the film takes 
place after an atomic War and depicts 
the journey of a small group of survivors 
across the United States in a specially 
designed military craft called the Land- 
master, in search of additional survivors 
of the holocaust. It deals with visual at- 
mospheric conditions, mutations, storms 
and, in general, is a rather bizarre high 
adventure filled with abnormalities. 

A good deal of discussion was under 
way regarding the visual effects to be 
done for the film and it was felt that a 
specialized type of sound was also de- 
sirable in order to enhance the drama. 
Some existing systems were being con- 
sidered, as well as one or two relatively 
new systems which were being offered at 
the time. 

| had often wondered why no one had 
ever fully developed the sound sensation 
created by Cinerama, which | remem- 
bered as having been quite effective as It 
curved across the front of the theater— 
which brings me to the lobby of the 
Westwood Village theater. 

Ted Soderberg, one of our leading re- 
recording mixers at Fox, as well as 
throughout the industry, and | were chat- 
ting about the film being previewed that 
night and talking of sound in general 
when | hit him with the thought | had been 
carrying around. For years we have been 
wasting two of the five speakers behind 
the screen in most 70mm houses. Why 
couldn’t we pull two of them back into the 
audience, put them on the right and left 
wall, combine the normal surround 
speakers into one on the rear wall and 
circle the audience with sound, pulling 
them into the picture? This would be un- 
like the normal surround signal we have 
been accustomed to in conventional 
6-track or 4-track pictures, which give a 
general filling out of effects or music, 
using one channel of signal and repro- 
ducing it through multiple speakers. My 
thought was to deliver separate, distinct 
sounds, reproducing them inde- 
pendently from the four walls, through 
speakers of similar quality as those be- 
hind the screen. 


The sound could be reproduced with 
total separation or in a combined tech- 
nique, using any combination of speak- 
ers. It sounded simple to me and seemed 
like a much more sensible way to use six 
channels of sound. In fact, if it could be 
made to work with six, why not with the 
standard four-channel? After all, more 
theaters are equipped with four-track 
than six-track. (| spared Ted that head- 
ache for later.) Well, it all sounded pretty 
simple to me, but it turned out to be a 
re-recording mixer’s nightmare, not to 
mention the preparation of sound effects 
and music—but I’m jumping ahead. 

First of all, Ted had to think it out and 


do some preliminary tests. He did, and 
about a week later he called and said he 
had something for me to hear, in our 
main theater. It turned out to be the first 
“360” Sound Demonstration. A simple 
wave crashing and some wind 
blowing—only the exciting part was that 
the wave started in front of the theater, 
seemingly crashed over my head and 
ended up diminishing behind me, while 
at the same time a strong wind was whip- 
ping around the walls of the theater. | 
closed my eyes to visualize the picture 
image, since this was a “sound only” test 
and instantly conjured up a picture of a 
Continued on Page 1312 


Rough sketch to illustrate an example of the effect produced by the new 20th Century-Fox 
““SOUND 360” System: In this example, members of the audience are “passengers” in the 
rear seat of the automobile. The sounds they are hearing are: 

FRONT SPEAKER: Sound of traffic signal, car crossing, general traffic noises. 

REAR SPEAKER: Sound of truck coming to a stop, air brakes, horn honking in distance. 
RIGHT SPEAKER: People talking as they begin to enter crosswalk, motorcycle pulling up 


beside car offstage and idling. 


LEFT SPEAKER: Fire engine approaching in distance, newsboy hawking papers. All 
sounds are simultaneous and balanced to the real-life experience. 


Audience 


VS 


Left Speaker 


Right Speaker 
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Rear Speaker 
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ANS TAMING OF "MRS TORTS OF TAS GREAT PRRANIO” 


Filming inside one of the greatest man-made monuments on earth 
presents enormous technical challenges, but imbues the fascinated 
crew with the most profound sense of mystical, awesome adventure 


By JEFFREY PILL 
Co-producer 


In November of 1976, Bill Kronick and | 
started preparing for the filming of the 
one-hour special, “MYSTERIES OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID”. We knew the CBS 
air date was to be the following April and, 
as we did more and more research, we 
realized how much material we would 
have to cover in a short amount of time, 
both for ourselves in preparing to make 
the film and in the finishing of the show 


itself. We had to first research historical 
and archeological books and articles, 
and then prepare, shoot, and edit the 
film. 

The Executive Producer, David 
Wolper, has been personally interested 
in the pyramids for years and said that he 
wished he could go with us to Egypt. But 
he was just finishing work on “VICTORY 
AT ENTEBBE”, as well as “ROOTS”, so 


he couldn’t break loose from the U.S. 
We realized that the main thrust of the 
show had to deal with the different 
theories of the “how and why” of the 
Great Pyramid. There is no one accepted 
theory as to how the ancient Egyptians 
could have built it. And there are many 
theories as to why it was built. Was it 
merely a tomb for the Pharaoh Cheops? 
Or was it a fountain of sophisticated 


(LEFT) Dr. William Tiller, Professor of Materials Science at Stanford University, works in his Palo Alto laboratory on experiments in 
pyramid energy. (RIGHT) Halfway across the world, in King Tut’s tomb, cameraman Andre Gunn stands on the lip of the sarcophagus 
which holds the remains of the teenage monarch. Assistant cameraman holds Andre by the belt to steady him. Workmen and inspectors 
gasped as the intrepid cameraman leapt to this vantage point, but did not restrain him. 
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(LEFT) Aerial view of the three pyramids of Giza, with Great Pyramid in foreground. This was shot as part of an ill-fated aerial photographic 
expedition. The hazy, muddy weather created a mysterious atmosphere. (CENTER) The Great Pyramid of Giza from the air. (RIGHT) 


Cameraman Andre Gunn and soundman Dick Rector filming Bedouin musicians. 


(BELOW LEFT) Inside the King’s Chamber, a guide uses 


torch to peer into the granite sarcophagus. (CENTER) The sarcophagus, which was found to be empty when the chamber was opened. 
(RIGHT) Workmen remove the inch-thick glass cover from King Tut’s sarcophagus to permit reflection-free photography. 
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(LEFT) Filming a walking interview with Professor William Tiller. (left to right) Soundman David Kirschner, Production assistant Jon 
Malvino, Assistant cameraman Randy Love, Cameraman Jan d’Alquen in wheelchair for dolly movement, Professor Tiller, Co-producer 
Jeffrey Pill. (RIGHT) Filming the interview, while Professor Tiller and Jeff Pill walk across the Stanford campus. Randy Love pulls 
wheelchair, while Jon Malvino holds a white reflector card. 


scientific knowledge that was symbolic of 
the entire Northern Hemisphere? Or was 
it an astronomical observation platform? 

These are some of the theories that 
have been proposed. We felt it was our 
duty to present them in such a way that 
the audience would become aware of the 
true mysteries surrounding this awe- 
some stone monument. 

We also were to briefly show and dis- 
cuss the tombs in Upper Egypt which are 
located in the Valley of the Kings, across 
the Nile from the Temples of Luxor and 
Karnak. King Tut is buried in this valley 
along with other Pharaohs who lived a 
thousand years after the pyramid age 
ended. 

Also, we would show and discuss the 
phenomenon here in the U.S. called 
“pyramid energy” that has grown enor- 
_ mously in the last five years. The propo- 
nents of this kind of energy feel that for 
pyramid power to be effective, the small 
pyramids must be in the exact shape of 
the Great Pyramid at Giza. So, in the 
broadcast, we were going to examine the 
proof or non-proof of this pyramid power. 
Luckily for us, most of the companies 
manufacturing these pyramids, as well 
as a scientist who has experimented with 
this “energy”, are located in California. 

We tried to view all films that have 
been made about the subject of the pyr- 
amids and Ancient Egypt. These in- 
cluded many films from the BBC, a film 
from the series “Civilization”, and a film 
from the series “Ascent of Man’. They 
were all very good, but none were 
specifically designed to explore our main 
subject, so we realized that other than a 
few pieces of historical stock footage, we 
would have to shoot almost all the film 


ourselves . . . shoot it in different parts of 
the world. 

We were surprised to not see any aer- 
ials of the Great Pyramid, or the three 
pyramids at Giza. We couldn’t under- 
stand why this was so and decided to 
definitely get good aerial shots. Little did 
we realize the frustration and money this 
decision would cost us. 

We decided we did not want one crew 
to move with us around the world (not 
necessary and too costly), so we then 
had to begin lining up the different local 
crews that we would use. Obviously we 
needed a good crew for Egypt, so we 
would bring one into this location. We 
would also be shooting in London, where 
many of the world’s most respected 
Egyptologists are located. We also 
planned to shoot in Boston at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and in Los 
Angeles, which is the heart of “pyramid 
energy” manufacturing. 

We had to line up the proper creden- 
tials and visas for ourselves. The letters 
started flowing to Egypt (to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities), and to people in the 
American and Egyptian governments, 
requesting assistance. | have a friend 
who has been with a news organization 
in Cairo for a couple of years, and after 
explaining our project to him on the 
phone, he was able to line up an excel- 
lent production manager for us, a young 
Egyptian woman who had just finished 
one year in the United States at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism. So she was set to act as 
production manager as well as interpret- 
er. Magda El Sanga is her name, and 


saving us was her game. She played 
well. 
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To decide what 16mm film stock to use 
in the show, we met with the Wolper 
post-production people. We wanted a fin- 
ished show that would be broadcast off 
tape, which was to be made from an an- 
swer print off the A and B rolls. But we 
also needed a stock that would provide a 
good internegative to make release 
prints for worldwide distribution. From 
past experience the post-production 
people recommended that we not use 
negative. We had a very tight time 
schedule for this show, and almost 
everything to do with the 7247 stock, we 
were told, takes longer and is somewhat 
more expensive. And, they told us, dirt 
was still a problem with 7247 in the an- 
swer print. So, even though negative did 
look good as far as reproduction, we de- 
cided we didn’t have the time nor the 
tolerance (aggravation-wise) to use the 
7247 stock. 

Our next decision was what reversal 
stock. | strongly recommended 7252 
ECO for all the outside shooting. With so 
much of the film being shot in Egypt on 
the desert, | knew the ECO would look 
good, if not, in fact, be essential. | also 
suggested we examine the possibility of 
using the 7240 Video News Film for in- 
door shooting. | had recently used it while 
producing and directing a syndicated 
documentary series for TV and found 
that shooting it in low light conditions was 
preferable to 7242. However, in that 
series, we never made release prints; the 
show was broadcast on tape, which was 
again made from an answer print off the 
A and B rolls. The post-production 
people at Wolper received conflicting re- 
ports about the 7240 stock, with some 
Continued on Page 1264 


CLEAN answer prints 
from 


1247 A&B Negatives 


Take advantage of the excellent quality of 7247 negative without the fear of 
dirt, scratches, and cinch marks. 

Du Art’s unique computer system* of negative handling and timing keeps 
your negative in brand-new condition— 

No Notches...No Metallic Tabs... Nothing touches your negative. 

The proof is in the spotless condition of the answer print. But dont just take 
our word for it. Try it! You'll agree, there’s nothing in the industry like it. 


Call Bob Smith for further information. Goatesneig 


DU ART the CLEAN way to 7247 answer prints 
FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Du Art Film Building, 245 W. 55th St.. New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) PL 7-4580 
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Weight: about 6% pounds” 


Cost: about $3,000 less than a 
comparable professional 
16mm camera. 


©1977 Bell & Howell/Mamiya Company. All rights reserved. 


Before you buy your next 16mm camera, consider the Beaulieu R16. It has the same 
type of full reflex viewing with a mirror shutter as found in the Arri or Eclair. Elec- 
tronics make it lighter, more versatile, more reliable...and you save thousands of 
dollars. Check it out at your Beaulieu 16mm specialist in professional equipment. 


Beaulieu R16 BELL & HOWELL/MAMIYA COMPANY, Dept. A12 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, Illinois 60645- 


1. Battery. 2. Power socket for the camera. 3. Handgrip with built in battery. 4..Master switch. 5. Release button with cable release socket. 
6. Power isolating switch. 7. Footage counter. 8. Frame counter. 9. Zero reset control for frame counter. 10. Single frame release socket. 11. Signal 
generator socket. 12. Turret locking catch. 13. Remote release socket. 14. Eyesight correction adjustment for viewfinder. 15. Speed control knob: 
16. Fine adjustment tachometer for exact speed setting. 17. Speed range changeover switch (24-25 f.p.s. 2-64 f.p.s.) 18. Film sensitivity and 
filming speed adjustment for light meter. 19. Automatic diaphragm control (Reglomatic). 20. Automatic or semi-automatic selector switch. 
21. Diaphragm setting ring. 22. Focal length adjustment ring. 23. Focusing ring. 24. Wrist strap fixing point. 25. Speed locking knob. 26. Power 
zoom control switch. 27. Electric zooming-speed adjustment knob. 28. Automatic maximum-aperture and telephoto lens-position setting button. 
29. Manual zoom control lever. 30. Power zoom on/off switch dial. 31. Accepts 200 ft. film magazine. *Body with lens. 


TAPE-TO-FILM TRANSFER IN SCANDINAVIA 


A significant and courageous step forward results in a highly advanced 
installation of facilities for the transfer of video tape signals to film 


By BENGT ORHALL 


Until about two years ago activity in the 
field of telerecording had been almost at 
a complete standstill. The only equip- 
ment available was black-and-white and 
somewhat dated. The television engi- 
neers worked in the opposite direction; 
i.e., to find sophisticated methods for 
transfering color pictures into television 
signals. No one really knew the extent to 
which a first-class telerecording instal- 
lation could be put to use or, more impor- 


(ABOVE) AB Film-Tekn 
sound, branched out into video in the beginning of 1976. It is the first Scandinavian film 
laboratory which decided to undertake the massive investment of a video department. 
(BELOW) One of the two Ampex 2000-B VTR’s installed at AB Film-Teknik. 


tant, how much of a financial risk would 
be involved with the massive investment 
that such a system implies. 

The rapid growing of the videomarket 
outside the television companies, of 
course, worried us a little, so in 1975, 
instead of fighting against it, AB Film- 
Teknik, as the first Scandinavian film 
laboratory, decided to undertake the 
massive investment of a video- 
department. 


AB Film-Teknik, known for its daylight 
printing, has maintained a leading posi- 
tion amongst Scandinavian laboratories 
for many years, and with over 30 years 
experience in film and 10 years in sound, 
we branched into video in the beginning 
of 1976 with the emphasis on tape-to-film 
transfer. Our main equipment consists of 
two Ampex 2000 B VTR’s, a Rank Cintel 
Mk III telecine with colorgrade and Vert. 
Appert. Corr. and a Teledyne CTR 3 
Color Telefilm Recorder. We have also 
cassette duplication facilities for U-matic 
and VCR and we have just installed a 
VPX Super-8 scanner to be able to 
transfer Super-8 film to tape or 16mm 
film. 


The most delicate part of our invest- 
ment was to find the telerecording 
equipment, since the supply of standard 
equipment is very limited and most com- 
panies in the business have built their 
own equipment. In choosing the telefilm 
equipment the transfer quality, of course, 
was the most important factor, but we 
also knew that the operational reliability 
of the electronics and the mechanics 
must rank high. We investigated the 
market by studying samples from differ- 
ent companies and we also visited some 
laboratories in the U.S. During the trip to 
America we saw the prototype of a new 
triniscope recorder at Kodak Park in 
Rochester. The concept of that equip- 
ment seemed to meet most of our 
requirements. The manufacture and sale 
of the equipment was taken care of by 
Teledyne Camera Systems, so we con- 
tacted them for further information. We 
then discovered that the production 
model looked even better than the proto- 
type. 

It was a very logical assembly and it 
had a fast pulldown camera with a well 
proven reliability. Further factors in Tele- 
dyne’s favour were that the separation of 
the three colors through dichroic mirrors 
and filters is extremely good and 
matches the spectral sensitivity of most 
color films and that the high luminosity 
permits the use of low sensitive, fine- 
grain films. 


So the Teledyne CTR-3 was pur- 
chased and installation took place in 
February 1976. As it was the first equip- 
ment to leave the assembly line, the 
personnel at Film-Teknik were fortunate 
in having both an installation engineer 
and one of the designers from Teledyne 


with them for the first four weeks to carry 
out extensive tests. 

Well, now to our experiences gained 
after one year of telerecording. The first 
and remaining impression is that the re- 
sults were well up to our expectations. 
Color saturation is very good, flesh tones 
are well reproduced and sharpness and 
resolution extremely good, especially in 
close-ups. The most used film stock is 
7247, as most customers want several 
prints, but we have also gotten good re- 
sults with Ektachrome Commercial and 
Gevachrome 700. 

It seems as if the resolution power of 
7247 corresponds very well to the line 
structure of the PAL-system, thus giving 
no problems with raster lines. The 
convergence control gave us some anx- 
ious moments at the beginning, but after 
some practice it functioned completely to 
our satisfaction. The well proven camera 
has shown itself to be truly well proven. In 
other words, the equipment has come up 
to all our expectations regarding quality 
and operational reliability. 


The response we received when we 
presented our first tests from the instal- 
lation in front of a public consisting of 
producers and technicians of all cate- 
gories was, with minor exceptions, amaz- 
ingly positive. The positive reaction from 
serious producers was proof that we had 
made a wise investment, as there cer- 
tainly was a latent need for professional 
transfers of videoprogrammes to film in 
Scandinavia. 


What type of assignments had we ex- 
pected for our installation? Well, in the 
first place video productions for which 
new distribution outlets were sought; 
also, those productions which had origi- 
nally been intended for distribution as 
film, but for some technical reasons dur- 
ing production had been recorded on 
video. In the latter case, the time factor 
might have been of such importance that 
the demands for quality were pushed into 
the background. 


A large number of inquiries poured in. 
The TV companies talked about new 
distribution outlets; industries who had 
invested in TV-cassette information and 
had faced major distribution problems 
(not least in export markets), showed 
considerable interest for this new possi- 
bility to record videoprogrammes on film. 
Even feature film producers were seri- 
ously considering the possibilities of fast 


videorecording, editing and transfer to 


film for release. But we were somewhat 
surprised when the first order arrived. A 
large part of the programmes originated 
from film. Film which was recorded on 
video, often mixed with color slides and 
captions. The conditions which had led to 
this tedious and long-winded way of 


: 


(ABOVE) Rank Cintel Mark Ill telecine with color grade and Vert. Appert. (BELOW) The 
Teledyne CTR 3-color Telefilm Recorder was purchased and installed in February, 1976. 
As it was the first equipment to leave the assembly line, the personnel at Film-Teknik were 
fortunate in having both an installation engineer and one of the designers from Teledyne 
with them for the first four weeks to carry out extensive tests. 


film-video-film can be explained by the 
fact that these programmes were pro- 
duced in the first place for videocassette 
production, where the source material in 
Scandinavia is predominantly film. When 
these producers’ customers asked for a 
film copy of the same production it was 
necessary to use a great deal of time- 
consuming and somewhat expensive op- 
tical printer work to produce it. By using 
the master tape, made for cassette 
duplication, and transfering it to film, we 
are able to offer a faster and cheaper 
solution to this problem. 

Generally it is better, from the stand- 
point of quality, to work with the original 
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photographic material in the con- 
ventional way with an optical printer, but 
we have found that the quality we can 
now offer for film-video-film transfer in 
most cases is entirely acceptable and 
that the time and, therefore, money 
saved counterbalance the possible loss 
in quality. 

Other fascinating assignments for our 
installation are electronical improvement 
of badly exposed original materials and 
transfering of old faded prints into new 
fresh negatives. This can be done with 
good quality by connecting the RGB 
signal from the telecine via the color- 
grade to the telefilm-recorder. a 


“THE GREAT PYRAMID” 
Continued from Page 1259 


people at CFI saying it was unstable 
when going to an interneg. CFI said the 
stock was used as an original projection 
stock in TV, and that they were not pre- 
pared to handle it in the way we would 
want. Our decision was made. 7252 out- 
side, 7242 inside. 

Amid all this flurry of activity, we were 
running into only one snag, and that was 
a place to stay. Cairo is a city that is 
growing at approximately a thousand 
people a day and it simply doesn’t have 
enough hotel space. We knew we had to 
be in Egypt by late December if we were 


going to make the air date in April. So all 
we could do was telex Magda we had to 
have a place to stay. We didn’t know how 
she was going to do it, but we told her that 
we would be there in late December. 
Luckily for us, she was determined and 
found a new hotel that was just then 
being completed. No one in Cairo even 
knew about it. As she was driving by one 
day, Magda saw it, went in, and made 
arrangements for our rooms. It worked 
out perfectly because this hotel was 
within three minutes of the pyramids and 
was built in motel-fashion, so the crew 
never had to worry about moving the 
gear up and down stairs or in and out of 
elevators. 


Egyptian film star Omar Sharif, serving as host and narrator for the film, stands in front of 
the Sphinx, with the Great Pyramid in the background. A documentary special produced 
for CBS with David Wolper as Executive Producer, the film was aired in April. An enormous 
amount of research and preparation had to be accomplished on a very short schedule. 


It was now the beginning of December 
and we realized that we should have 
some film in the can before we left the 
country. We decided to start filming the 
pyramid energy section before heading 
for Egypt itself. | had talked’with Dr. 
William Tiller, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Materials Science at Stanford 
University, who had been doing some 
experiments with pyramid power. He 
was hesitant about being interviewed 
because many of the manufacturers 
have used his name inaccurately and 
exploited him in the sale of their product. 
He did not feel that any of his experi- 
ments were complete and/or definitive, 
so he had never published anything. He 
knew he was laying himself open to criti- 
cism from colleagues if he went too “‘pub- 
lic”. 

When | explained the kind of show we 
were doing and that it was a Wolper 
Production, he agreed to be in the film. 
So, a few days later, | was in Palo Alto 
with a San Francisco crew and we spent 
the day with Dr. Tiller. He showed us the 
laboratory where he works and ex- 
plained some of his experiments. 


| also had filmed in three different Los 
Angeles locations where many of the 
pyramid kits sold in stores around the 
country are manufactured. In talking with 
the managers and owners, | learned that 
they all definitely felt there is something 
to pyramid power ... that pyramids, in 
the shape of the Great Pyramid, could 
sweeten liquids, improve one’s sex life, 
increase one’s awareness, and do just 
about everything to make people feel 
better or help the properties of any physi- 
cal matter. 


With that film shot, we left it at our 
offices in Los Angeles for work printing 
and syncing while we were out of the 
country. Bill Kronick and | then left the 
United States and flew to London. Bill 
was to spend more than a week in Lon- 
don talking to some of the leading Eng- 
lish Egyptologists. | stayed in London 
only three days doing some preliminary 
interviews with Bill. He was staying to do 
the actual film interviews while | flew on 
to Cairo for a week of preparation. It had 
been recommended that rather than ship 
film in, | carry it as personal baggage. It 
cost an extra eight hundred dollars for 
excess weight, but this was the only way 
to insure that the film cans would be safe 
and not opened by inexperienced or 
testy customs people. 


Magda, the production manager, met 
me at the airport and we spent the next 
week trying to prepare for the actual film- 
ing. In deciding who would be the best 
crew for Egypt, there were, of course, a 
number of people in the United States 
who expressed a strong desire to go. We 
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finally decided that the crew of Andre 
Gunn of Holland were our men. It would 
obviously help us budget-wise to use a 
crew from Europe. Also, Andre has done 
a number of National Geographics and, 
in fact, had recently finished shooting the 
National Geographic Special, “THE 
VOLGA”, in Russia. For years Andre has 
been doing documentaries and wildlife 
films around the world, and has gone 
through a number of trying circum- 
stances, including being kidnapped in Af- 
rica by political revolutionaries, who later 
released him. He has filmed in remote 
villages in India and spent months living 
in tents. So we knew that Andre was a 
good choice for Egypt. He brought his" 
soundman, Dick Rector, and his assis- 
tant cameraman, Joop Janssen. Two 
days after Christmas, the crew arrived 
from Amsterdam and Bill arrived from 
London. 


To insure that we would physically 
have the equipment in our hands when 
we were ready to start shooting, Andre 
had shipped all the gear (including two 
completely outfitted Arriflex 16BL’s, 
extra lenses: a 500mm and 300mm, 
recording gear, lights, etc.—26 cases of 
gear altogether) a week before they 
themselves were to arrive. We wanted 
plenty of time for Egyptian Customs to do 
their job. Little did we realize that a week 
is not much time in Cairo. The customs 
people kept the gear for nine days, which 
hurt us because for two days the entire 
crew was ready to work, but had no 
equipment. Apparently the Egyptian cus- 
toms officials could not understand why 
we would need 26 cases of gear to shoot 
for “only” three weeks. When we finally 
did get the gear, the crew discovered that 
everything had been minutely examined, 
every screw unscrewed, every bolt un- 
bolted, every filter and envelope opened. 


In order to move around the country, 
we had three drivers with three station 
wagons. This service in Egypt is very 
inexpensive (car and driver about $22.00 
per 10-hour day) and Magda had found 
us drivers who were not only expe- 
rienced in Cairo traffic, but also were 
helpful and pleasant people as well. We 
all became a family. 


The first major filming challenge was 
shooting inside the Great Pyramid. The 
entrances and passages in the Great 
Pyramid vary in size from twenty-eight 
feet high (in the Grand Gallery) to only 
three and a half feet high. 

Some of the passages go for hundreds 
of feet inside and upwards into the Great 
Pyramid. There are fluorescent electric 
lights that have been rigged for tourists, 
but we had no way of utilizing them, and 
they would get in our way, both literally 
and figuratively. 


The effect we wanted inside the 
Pyramid was one of mystery, intrigue, 
and age. So we had a native Egyptian 
moving up the passages and into the 
King’s chamber. Through this style of fol- 
lowing him and through his point of view, 
we could examine what it is like inside the 
magnificent structure. 

In addition to the “normal” problems of 
cramped space, little air, and fluorescent 
lights (that we killed when actually film- 
ing), the situation was further com- 
plicated by having to close off the 
Pyramid to all tourists. The Egyptians 
don’t like to do this. On the specified 
morning we requested, permission was 
given for us to be inside, alone, for a 
couple of hours. 

When we would be set in a passage- 
way or chamber and gave the signal, our 
Egyptian “guide” would light a torch and 
we would get the quick shot off. Of 
course, this was after having to relay 
(three people spaced hundreds of feet 
apart) down through the Pyramid to a 
worker just outside, who controlled the 
fluorescent lights, to “turn off the house 
lights.” (Imagine, voices screaming 
down the only remaining wonder of the 
Ancient World’s original seven “kill the 
house lights,” and then “turn on the 
house lights”). 


When we were ready to shoot, our 
Egyptian would light his torch, we would 
make the shot, and then we would tell 
him to put out the torch. This proved 
more difficult than we anticipated. The 
torch would not want to go out, especially 
after we had used gasoline on it to make 
it burn brightly. Finally we had to bring a 
large bucket of dirt with us on our climb 
so that our guide could douse the torch 
with the dirt each time we had finished 
one of the shots. 


This lighting and dousing of the torch 
created a lot of smoke. Being that the 
passageways are not very large, by the 
end of the two hours of work there was 
very little air left inside the Great Pyramid 


and quite a bit of smoke. We were told 


there was a group of Russian tourists 
who were waiting to get inside the Great 
Pyramid and they apparently were very 
upset with the American film crew that 
was holding them up. We finished shoot- 
ing inside as quickly as possible, both 
because of the tourists as well as our 
desire to breathe. 


We pushed the 7242 two stops and 
hoped for the best. As it turned out, the 
film looks beautiful. The grain is not bad 
at all, and a couple of well placed Sun- 
Guns in a few of the shots proved effec- 
tive. The flames from the torch, the 
smoke and the darkness all added to the 
effect. If we would have had a couple of 
days, a generator, and hundreds of feet 
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Looking up the Grand Gallery inside the 
Great Pyramid. The walls are composed of 
seven courses of polished limestone and 
rise to a height of 28 feet. The Gallery is 157 
feet long, rising at a 26-degree angle. 


of cable, we could have lit the passages 
and chambers. But we didn’t have the 
time, the equipment, nor the permission. 
Necessity does indeed breed invention. 

Meanwhile, back in the U.S., David 
Wolper and the advertising agency had 
agreed on who they wanted as the host 
and narrator of the show. Our man was to 
be Omar Sharif, and luck was on our 
side. At the same time we were in Cairo, 
Omar was staying at a hotel just down 
the street from ours. This was his first 
visit to Egypt in more than ten years. He 
was extremely pleasant and helpful, so in 
the middle of our shooting, we spent one 
day with him in different locations that 
would be used in the film. 

The other great challenge in our film- 
ing occurred 400 miles to the south of 
Cairo. This was on the east bank of the 
Nile, in the Valley of the Kings. Here are 
found many of the tombs of Pharaohs 
who lived a thousand years after the 
Great Pyramid was built. These tombs 
are dug into solid rock and some go as far 
as 300 feet down (in increments—level 
area, a steep drop, level area, drop, etc.) 
and the walls and rooms in these tombs 
are covered with beautiful art work and 
paintings. What was a marvel to us was 
Continued on Page 1298 


“This is the ideal camera... 
whether on the streets of 
New York or in a studio;’ says 
Sol Negrin, ASC. 


“The XR35 is a versatile, high-performance 
35mm camera with a terrific viewing system,’ 
says DP Sol Negrin, in charge of the New 
York location shooting of the new Japanese 
feature Proof Of The Man. “After filming 19 
complete New York-based shows on Kojak, 

| am convinced this is the ideal camera to 

be used on any production, whether on the 
streets of New York or in a studio. 

The XR35 is a winner!” 


Director of Photography Sol Negrin, ASC, 

in charge of the New York location shooting 
of Proof Of The Man, checks a camera angle. 
Behind him, at right, is Japanese DP 
Shinsaku Himeda, of Jora, Tora, Tora fame. 


“The thin, low profile of the XR35 
permits placing the camera in 
tight spots and corners;’ says 
Walter Druker. 


“F&B/CECO has been renting the Cinema 
Products XR35 lightweight studio camera for 
three years now,’ says Walter Druker, Vice 
President and General Manager of F&B/ 
CECO, Inc. “The camera has performed well 
on feature films and television commercials 
out of both our New York and Hollywood 
rental facilities” 

When Lee Haas, president of 
ProSerCo (the producers’ service company 
that handled all the New York locations, 
crews, etc., for the Japanese feature Proof 
Of The Man) first discussed equipment with 
him, Druker suggested the XR35 as the 
prime camera. 

‘As it turns out, many scenes of the 
film were shot in tiny Brooklyn tenement 
hallways, apartments and narrow streets,’ 
says Druker. “At times, there was barely 
enough room for the crew and one or two 
lights. The thin, low profile of the XR35 
allowed the director and the crew to place 


the camera in tight spots and corners in 
order to get the desired look for this high- 
action feature. 

“The production really moved all over 
New York City. Utilizing a Cecomobile for 
camera, lighting, grip and sound equipment, 
the crew was able to get in those extra 
set-ups every day... bringing the picture 
in on schedule and within budget.’ 


Walter Druker, Vice 
& President and General 

fa Manager of F&B/CECO, 
Inc., and DP 
Sol Negrin with 
Cinema Products’ XR35 
lightweight 
studio camera. 


“I can pick it up by myself..? says 
Maurice Brown. 

“The XR35 is a pleasure to work with,’ says 
First Assistant Cameraman Maurice Brown. 
“I can pick it up by myself if need be, for 
those quick moves that seem to come up 


all too often. 

“| especially like the small details that 
were built into the XR35... like the threading 
light in the camera body that shuts itself off 
once the camera door is closed; or the light 
over the lens which permits the iris and 
distance indicator marks to be seen on 
night shots or when in deep shadow on 
dark interiors. Even the bubble level 
is illuminated.” 


“The viewing system is bright 
and very easy to focus)’ says 
Howard Block. 


“From an operator's standpoint, the XR35 

is a very good camera: the viewing system 
is bright and very easy to focus, and the 
camera balances and moves well; says 
Camera Operator Howard Block. “The XR35 
is every bit as good as any Panavision 
camera | have ever used.’ 


Filming Proof Of The Man interiors on location in 
New York, Sol Negrin lines up a shot while First 
Assistant Cameraman Maurice Brown adjusts 
lens. Camera Operator Howard Block looks on. 


For further information and prices, please write to: 


' ES Tpnoduces 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 Mf Telex: 69-1339 HM Cable: Cinedevco 


CONTINENTAL?S INTO EVERSTHING 
FROM 42,000’ IN THE AIR TO 300! BELOW THE SEA 


42,000 
ASTROVISION - Film or tape at 600 mph. - pan 360°, tilt 46° above or below 
a Lear Jet - full video monitoring — many feature credits. 


15,000’ 


HELICOPTER MOUNT — The latest vibrationless systems for film or tape, helicopters, 
pilots, video monitoring - our credits read like the Oscar Nominations. 10” 
PITCHING LENS —- Our new pitching lens system for special effects in studios or on 

locations — film or tape - video monitoring. 6 
BODY MOUNT — Our new hand held system for film or tape. Unique design, no 
horizon roll or backache - wide range of cameras, Film and video. 300’ 
SEACANX  - Wide range of underwater housings for 16mm, 35mm, and video cameras - top 
cameras -— top camera crews. Film or tape. 


*  16mm/35mm/7Omm/VIDEO TAPE * VIBRATIONLESS MOUNTS & CAMERAS 
% PRODUCTION CREWS/CAMERAMEN/VIDEO MONITORING * ONE STOP SERVICE WORLD WIDE 


CONTINENTAL CAMERA SYSTEMS INC. 


16800 ROSCOE -BLVD. / VAN NUYS, CALIF. 91406 / (213) 989-5222 


AGENTS IN 16 MAJOR CITIES WORLD WIDE 


NEW FROM 


THE 2ND UNIT SPECIALISTS 


BODY MOUNT—Unique hand held stabilization system that 
weighs only 35 Ibs. fully-equipped, with an unmodified Arriflex 
IC camera, video tap, lens and lens shade. The Body Mount 
can tilf 45°, has no pendulum box to obstruct operation. 
Vertical travel on the Body Mount is 43”. T.V. monitor has an ‘1-1 
gray scale boosted. Many film and video cameras accept- 
able. Running or walking shots are easily accomplished with no 
horizon roll as found in other systems especially in a stationary 
position. The Body Mount is supplied with a triood attachment 
so that the system can be transferred to a tripod when the 
situation arises. The Body Mount can be rented, leased or pur- 
chased at a fraction of the cost of other systems. For further 
information contact John Carroll at Continental Camera Sys- 
tems at the above address and phone number. 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR OTHER UNIQUE SYSTEMS FROM YOUR 2ND UNIT SPECIALISTS 


THE THIRD ANNDAL 85.0. COLLEGE GINGMOTOGRABUY GARDS 


On the evening of October 24, ata 
banquet held in the A.S.C. clubhouse in 
Hollywood, student filmmaker Martin 
Ollstein of the University of California at 
Los Angeles won the third annual Ameri- 
can Society of Cinematographers award 
for best photographed college film of 
1976-77. 

Actor Charlton Heston presented Oll- 
stein with a specially created trophy for 
“BOBBY”, a 20-minute film of a teen- 
aged American boy’s adventures on a 
Paris vacation. 

A second trophy was presented to 
Prof. Frank Valert of UCLA, head of the 
university's cinematographic depart- 
ment, honoring the school which pro- 
duced the film. 

Comedian Edgar Bergen, himself a 
20-year member of the A.S.C, was 
master-of-ceremonies of the event for 
the third straight year. He was accom- 
panied by his two “friends”, Mortimer 
Snerd and Charlie McCarthy. 

Plaques of achievement also were 
awarded by A.S.C. president Linwood G. 
Dunn to four other students and their 
schools, named as nominees. 

These were: Chirine El Knadem, New 
York U., for the film, “A GUEST STAT- 
US”; Gerald Feldman, School of Visual 
Arts, New York, “THE REUNION”; Bruce 
Olinder, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, “EL DORADO”; and Bill Sheehy, 
Loyola-Marymount U., “STRANGERS 
ON A TRAM.” 


Linwood Dunn, ASC, president of the 
American Society of Cinematographers, 
welcomes guests to A.S.C. Clubhouse at 
college awards banquet. 


UCLA Cinema student is awarded coveted American Society of 
Cinematographers best college cinematography trophy for poignant 
bi-lingual film which he directed and photographed in Paris 


Film star Charlton Heston presents handsome lucite trophy with gold A.S.C. insignia to 
Martin Olistein, UCLA Cinema student, in recognition of his award-winning cinematog- 
raphy in the film ‘BOBBY’, which he also wrote, directed and edited. As Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Film Institute, Heston has long been active in encourag- 
ing and training “the film artists of tomorrow”. 


The two previous student winners of 
the A.S.C. award, Denis Mayer of San 
Diego State and Philip Earl Jr. of USC, 
were among those who congratulated 
Olistein following the awards presen- 
tations. 

An A.S.C. judging panel of eminent 
directors of photography selected the 
five nominees following a series of 
screenings of all entries. The entire 
A.S.C. membership voted to select the 
winning film. 


A.S.C. rules stipulated that entries be 
at least ten minutes in length, and in 
16mm or 35mm. All five nominated films 
were photographed in color. 

In responding to Linwood Dunn’s 
laudatory introduction prior to the 
presentation of the awards, Charlton 
Heston said: “Thank you very much. | 
must say that the expressions of respect 
and gratitude really should all be going 
the other way. One of the reasons I’m 
happy to be here tonight is that it offers 


me the first opportunity | have had to 
express my permanent, collective grati- 
tude to your profession for keeping me 
working so long... 


“| can’t tell you—although I’m sure all 
of you know—how many great cam- 
eramen there are to whom | owe an 
unpayable debt of gratitude for the image 
of my work which they have presented to 
the public. In a sense, cameramen 
provide the filmmaker’s doorway to the 
audience. They provide us with our 
stage. The theater belongs to the actor, 
but film speaks to the audience only 
through the image—and the cameramen 
provide that image. I’ve had the great 
good fortune to be photographed by 
some of the best—more than | can re- 
member. But just for the record, I’d like to 
speak of some | do remember: Loyal 
Griggs, Franz Planer, Bob Surtees (who 
photographed ‘BEN-HUR’), Danny Fapp 
(who is with us tonight), Leon Shamroy, 
Russ Metty... 


“The first picture | made was for Hal 
Wallis and it was photographed by one of 
the masters of black-and-white cinema- 
tography, Vic Milner. | remember that he 
lit a set-up that was so complicated and 
so encumbered with cookaloruses and 
singles and doubles and cutters that 
when he got ready to photograph it he 
had to break part of it down to get the 
stand-ins out and the actors in. But it was 
a beautifully photographed film and did a 
great deal to help me... 


“Another reason that I’m delighted to 
be here tonight is that it gives me an 
opportunity to join you in honoring the 
young cinematographers, the camera- 
men of the future. | am well aware, 
through my work with the American Film 
Institute, of how seriously the A.S.C. 
takes its responsibility to the next gen- 
eration of cameramen. | know how many 


Famed comedian Edgar Bergen, for 20 
years an A.S.C. Associate Member, enter- 
tains the crowd with his sidekick, Charlie 
McCarthy, in Napoleon hat. 


f 
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In attendance at the banquet to congratulate Martin Ollstein on his victory were the two 
previous winners of the award: Denis Mayer (left) of San Diego State University, who won 
in 1975 for his photography of “NEGATIVE IMAGE”, and Philip Earl, Jr., of the University of 
Southern California, who won in 1976 for his photography of “THE PREPARATORY”. 
Stanley Cortez, ASC, Chairman of the Contest Committee, who did much of the planning of 
the event, unfortunately could not attend, due to indisposition. 


hours your members have given in semi- 
nars at the A.F.I. to the Fellows we have 
studying there at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Film Studies. | also know of the 
distinguished history of the awards we 
are gathered to present tonight and I’m 
truly happy and proud to be part of that 
presentation.” 

In accepting the handsome lucite 
Award trophy, Martin Ollstein (who not 
only photographed, but wrote, directed 
and edited “BOBBY’”) said: “Thank you 
very much. l’m very pleased to accept 
this award and I'd like to thank all the 
members of the A.S.C. for this very great 
honor. I'd also like to thank Frank Valert, 
the head of cinematography at UCLA, for 
his advice, support, teaching and friend- 
ship—and the entire crew of the film 
‘BOBBY’, one member of which is here 
this evening.” 

Ollstein went on to talk about the pro- 
duction of the film, the techniques and 
equipment used, and the challenges and 
bureaucratic frustrations of shooting in 
Paris. 

He concluded by saying: “I’m now 
planning to shoot a longer film in Califor- 
nia (I’m working on the script now), and | 
guess I’m ready to enter the market- 
place. I’m interested in working as a 


cameraman, but | also want to continue 
directing my own films. However, I’ve 
found that the luxury | enjoyed in making 
‘BOBBY’—that of both directing actors 
and creating images—is something that 
is not possible on a larger production. 
“Thank you again for the honor, and | 
hope that | can share my future work with 
you.” a 


Prof. Frank Valert, head of the UCLA cine- 
matography department, receives from 
Heston a duplicate trophy honoring the 
school that produced the film. 


es, 


Sixteen years ago, we invented the Powerbelt. And helped location filming take a 
giant step forward in maneuverability. Since then, we've continually 
reinvented it—with higher capacity, more flexibility, greater reliability...and a host of 
improvements that only our unmatched experience in portable power can provide. 
Sixteen years ago, we were first because no one had designed a battery supply so compact, 
versatile and easy to use. Today we're first, because we're best. With all 
you put on the line every time you pick up a camera, can you afford anything less? 


Prime material — lost dur- 


able material known for Patented design—U.S. Pat. 
Individual cell modules — imperviousness to extremes No. 3,274, 476 and German 
custom-matched nickel- of temperature, humidity Pat. No. D.B.P. 1,264,001 
cadmium cells in high-impact and abrasion. 


awarded to Cine 60 presi- 
protective containers. 


dent, Paul Wildum. 


Heavy-duty wiring —with 
AMP friction-lock con- 
Heavy-duty zipper— Powerpacks—all Powerbelt models also 


nectors. For extra protection 
Assures easy access to available in compact battery packs. against loose connections 
wiring and cell modules due to shock and vibration. 
Form-fitting compartments — for Bednar Aidoanatic Gaicult brcaker— AMP connectors are addi- 
a ener meYe | internal inspection nelbs protect camera, hts, ee oes 
position; minimizes undesir- etc., as well as batteries, in reduced internal ees ticki 
able flexing of belt wiring. Ree See xtemnal sriar's: : 


Resets automatically. 


Vacuum-formed seamless 


Sa a : Optional coiled power 
uilt-in solid-state charger : a f cord shown. 
compartments —deep- with indicator light and AC edi iralantomatpmedet lig 

molded, with rounded cable —provides overnight charge in one hour with 

corners and uniform wall charging. optional Model 9400 Riveting and double- 
thickness to reduce stress ast Char stitching—provides 

on material. ger. : 


heavy-duty reinforcement. 


rin CO RPO RAT F& OL 


Film Center Building/630 Ninth Avenue . 
New York, N.Y. 10036/Tel: (212) 586-8782 


MAKE OF IT 
WHAT YOU WILL. 


CP-16R/A Reflex Camera 
shown with mike/lite 
bracket, RE50 microphone, 
CP headphone set and 
“Sturdy-Lite”’ 
focusing spot. 


With J-5 motorized zoom 
control (plus 12-120 
Angenieux zoom lens). CP-16R/A Reflex with 
Crystasound/amplifier 
installed. 


Studio-Rig: zoom control, 
orientable viewfinder and 
O’Connor model 50-C 
fluid head and legs. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
456 West 55th Street 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 757-6977 


Equipped with Cinevid-16 
video-assist camera and 
PLC-4 magazine. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture SUSTAINING 


Equipment Association 
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VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


11043 Gratiot, Detroit, 
Michigan, 48213 (313) 371-4920 
200 Ontario, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60611 (312) 321-9406 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, 
Texas, 75206 (214) 369-1165 


A news camera. A feature camera. A documentary camera. 
Even a studio camera. Whatever kind of 16 you need, CP-16 can 
become. It’s a true ‘system’ camera, with the greatest flexibility and 
widest complement of accessories. Delivering superior performance 
in every application. 

So, whether you need silent or sound, single or double system, 
reflex or non-, 400’ or 1200’ magazine—even if you need through-the- 
lens videotaping for instant playback—CP-16 can handle it. And 
because you start with a modest investment and add accessories as 
you need them, you avoid new camera expense whenever you 
upgrade. 

The best way to discover how much the versatile, adaptable 
CP-16 can do for you is to try one. And the best place to do that is 
at one of the country’s leading CP-16 dealers, where a full stock of 


cameras and accessories, plus 
; Ge P Cinema 


factory authorized service, is at 
MTOCMICES 
CORPORATION 


your disposal. They’re listed below. 

Call the one nearest you for details. 
ALAN GORDON 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 / 
(213) 985-5500 


By MARTIN OLLSTEIN 


Writer/Director/Cinematographer/Editor 


“BOBBY” tells the story of a thirteen- 
year-old boy’s search for respect and 
maturity. On vacation in Paris with his 
protective family, he runs away into the 
exciting foreign city in pursuit of his fan- 
tasy of “manhood”. After some discour- 
aging and frightening experiences, he 
meets an older French girl who shows 
him her own personal view of Paris, and 
gently reveals to him her understanding 
of maturity, independence, and respon- 
sibility. 

| decided to make a film about Paris 
several years ago when | was invited to 
present my first dramatic film, “ABRA- 
HAM’, at the Grenoble International 
Short Film Festival, and ended up living 
in Paris for several months. When | got 
the opportunity last year to study film 
production in France as part of my Mas- 
ters Program at UCLA, | was able to 
realize my plans for the film. 

| wanted to portray the beauty of the 
city, as well as some of the indifference 
and hostility | had encountered there. 
The story of a young boy coming of age 
and discovering his personal male iden- 
tity seemed an appropriate story to pro- 
duce in this setting. By taking the point of 
view of a young, relatively innocent and 
impressionable boy, | was able to ex- 


. THE BEST STUDENT-PHOTOGRAPHED FILM, WAS MADE 


UCLA filmmaker, winner of the 1977 A.S.C. College Cinematography 
Award, writes about the challenges, frustrations and techniques 
involved in the shooting of his film on the streets of Paris 


plore a special romantic Paris. The film is 
an homage to Paris, a story of ado- 
lescent development, and a comparison 
of the American and French cultures. 

| chose to shoot the film in the autumn, 
when the light is softer, the leaves turn, 
and the colors are warm and saturated. 
The autumn fulfilled my expectations, but 
we almost ran into trouble when winter 
began to come on very quickly toward 
the end of principal photography. On re- 
turning to a location surrounded by trees 
for some pick-up shots, we discovered 
that the colorful autumn leaves had all 
fallen, leaving bare branches instead. | 
compensated for this by selecting higher 
camera angles that would not reveal the 
bare trees in the background and cause 
a problem in continuity. 

The story takes place during one 
sunny afternoon. Each sequence had to 
match the others so that a soft, warm 
quality would infuse the film from begin- 
ning to end, growing only slightly darker 
in the final scenes, as the afternoon 
draws to a close. To create this pastel 
vision of Paris, representative of Bobby’s 
perspective, | selected the 7247 East- 
mancolor film stock for its subtlety of 
color shading. | also used a Wratten 
#85B filter for daylight instead of the #85 


Martin Olistein takes a light reading during shooting of the ““Workmen’s Bar’ sequence for 
his award-winning film, “BOBBY”. Illumination was provided by several 1K quartz lights 
on polecats reflected off white Styrofoam cards taped to the ceiling to give a soft, diffused 


light. 


because, in this part of Europe, the day- 
light is slightly more blue in color. This 
was a recommendation of UCLA Profes- 
sor Frank Valert, a professional cinema- 
tographer, originally from Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

| wanted to suggest a city of light, bril- 
liance and rich colors typical of the old, 
traditional culture. | maintained careful 
control over the color from scene to 
scene. In the hotel room, a golden color 
was predominant; at the picnic by the 
canal, it was an autumn brown. 

My preparation for shooting “BOBBY” 
included working on the crews of two 
short French films (as Director of Photog- 
raphy on one) which acquainted me with 
the practical specifics of French motion 
picture production. Instead of ‘‘Roll 
Sound, Speed, Mark It, Action”, | heard 
“Moteur, Ga tourne, Annonce, Action.” | 
was introduced to the rental house, 
Samuelson Alga-Cinema, and the labo- 
ratory, C.T.M., that | later used for 
“BOBBY”. And | noticed that French 
crews were very well fed—meals were a 
major consideration on the production 
budget. 

| met many actors and technicians on 
these productions whom | later asked to 
work with me. My crew was inter- 
national—American, French, Canadian, 
and Austrian. The predominant lan- 
guage on the set was French, which 
everyone understood. Even Bill Wil- 
liams, the young Bobby, spoke French 
fluently, and did his share of interpreting 
among the actors. In addition to writing a 
French and English version of the script, | 
prepared a detailed shooting script, or 
découpage, for the crew, detailing cam- 
era position, lens, and action covered in 
each set-up. 

| was awarded a grant from the 
Director's Guild, administered through 
UCLA, on the merit of my previous film, 
“MICHAEL” (a story of a Los Angeles 
taxi driver), which allowed me to com- 
mence production on “BOBBY”. | was 
also fortunate to receive the support of 
several organizations in the way of 
equipment and services. A scientific re- 
search organization in Paris became in- 
terested in the psychological aspects of 
the film, and approved a limited access to 
their production equipment. This in- 
cluded an Arriflex 16BL and a Nagra Ill. 
Samuelson-Alga was very reasonable in 
renting me the rest of the equipment that 
was needed. The lighting gear consisted 
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primarily of a 4K soft light, and several 1K 
and 650-Watt quartz lamps with stands, 
polecats, and alligator clips. | used a 12- 
120mm Angenieux Zoom, and a 10mm 
Schneider fixed lens. 

Most scenes were shot either from a 
fixed tripod with a fluid head, or hand- 
held with a body brace. The few dolly 
shots were photographed from a wheel- 
chair, as in the scene where Bobby and 
Michele walk down the sidewalk of the 
Boulevard de Clichy. One particularly 
difficult camera move was the pan/ 
zoom-out from the aerial Metro at the 
moment the train appeared in front of the 
Eiffel Tower. | did two takes of the shot, 
and on the second attempt, a nice thing 
happened. As | was completing the 
zoom-out, a large leaf fell, dropping lazily 
through the frame at about the same rate 
as my zoom. | knew then that we had the 
shot. 

The film was shot in 22 different loca- 
tions (interior and exterior) during an in- 
tense shooting schedule of nine con- 
secutive days. This limited schedule was 
imposed in order to take advantage of a 
week-long school vacation for Bill, and 
our limited access to the equipment. We 
averaged two locations per day, with a 
third added on several occasions. The 
most difficult aspect of shooting several 
scenes each day was transporting the 
crew and equipment from one set to the 
next through heavy city traffic. 

The hotel scene was shot in a room 
graciously loaned to the production by 
the George V Hotel. The room itself hada 
golden aura about it. The scene was to 
be a bright sunny morning, but the 
weather that day was grey and overcast. 
To achieve the desired brilliance, we 
blacked out the windows, which were all 
on one side of the room, and lit the scene 
as if the key light source was still sunlight 


sf 


An American in Paris: Ollstein, with the Arriflex 16BL camera ona body brace, prepares to 
photograph the sequence in which young Bobby (left) walks into the bar and says, ‘‘Un 
whisky, s’il vous plait!’’ The entire bar sequence was shot hand-held with this brace. 


coming through the windows. We used 
the 4K soft light and several 1K quartz 
lights with diffusion. 

| rarely used reflectors in outdoor 
scenes, for we were fortunate in having 
soft, even light through much of the 
production. After searching in vain for an 
outdoor cafe by the Seine, | decided to 
create my own restaurant by the Canal 
St. Martin. After securing the required 
permits from the city of Paris, “Section 
des Canaux’’, we brought in tables, 
chairs, settings, food, and a waiter in 
jacket and tie. The only lighting problem 
here was finishing before the sun 
dropped behind the tall buildings that 


lined the canal. With the days growing 
shorter, we had to stop shooting ex- 
teriors by 4:00. Shots taken later in the 
afternoon had to be carefully corrected 
by the lab’s timer in order to match shots 
taken earlier in full sunlight. 

The underground subway was the 
most difficult scene to shoot. During 
pre-production planning, | shot tests in 
the subway of different lighting possi- 
bilities, filter choices, and processing op- 
tions (normal, pushing one stop, and 
pushing two stops). The stations were lit 
with fluorescent lamps. After viewing the 
tests, | decided to shoot the scene with 
Continued on Page 1280 


(LEFT) The sequence inside the fromagerie was lit with 1K quartz lights, balanced for daylight with dichroic filters and diffused with spun 
glass. The entire front of the store was glass, lending the room a predominantly daylight ambience. (RIGHT) Beatrice Saint-Marc, as 
Michele, tries to cheer up Bobby (Bill Williams) on the Boulevard de Clichy near Pigalle. Ollstein operates, while Jean-Michel Chauvet 


records sound. 
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SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA.CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMCINE 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FUM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 


SAMCINE 
SALES LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 
New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Tel: 836 4275, Telex: 43 0057 

bles: Genop Johannesburg 
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SAMFREKSAHIT LIMITED 
Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 

London Heathrow Airport 

Hounslow, Middlesex, England 

Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


SOUTHERN LIGHTING 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 


112 Cricklewood Lane, 

London NW2, England 

Tel: (01) 452 5477, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


Top: CP -16R 
Bottom: Photosonics IPD with 300mm Canon lens 


THE IMPORTANCE OF Tomi 


Samuelson are well known for supplying the production equipment for the biggest films made. 

Many recent ‘block busters’, ‘Star Wars, ‘A Bridge Too Far’, ‘The Spy Who Loved Me’ 
‘Orca, Killer Whale’, ‘The Deep’, ‘The Last Remake of Beau Geste’, ‘Sorcerer’ and ‘Julia’ 
were equipped with cameras, and in many cases sound, lighting etc. from London. Other 
pictures were serviced by our offices in Paris, Sydney, Melbourne and Johannesburg. 
Currently we are supplying all the cameras etc. for pictures like ‘Superman’, ‘Force 10 From 
Navarone’, ‘Shalimar’, ‘Death on the Nile’, ‘The Wild Geese’ and ‘The Big Sleep’ on locations 
all over the wold. 

The same Samuelson personnel who look after the cameras for the ‘big ones’ also service, 
maintain and check out our 16mm gear. Both gauges have equal standing and importance 
and are equally cared for within the company. 

Cameras such as Aaton, Arriflex 16SR’s, Beaulieu’s R16’s, Cinema Products CP16-RA’s, 
Eclair ACL’s and NPR’s and Photosonic IPD’s stand side by side with our 35mm equipment. 

In an era when television accounts for 70% of filmed screen time, 16mm matters. 


EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES FOR tHIA NA VISIO N 


We Know there are 
other processing labs 


in the world 
aS SO0O0d aS We are. 


Surely. 


PROCESSING « SOUND » PRODUCTION SERVICES + PRINTING + SPECIAL SERVICES +» RENTAL + SALES » REPAIRS 


MOTION PICTURE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
781 South Main Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 38101 

(901) 774.4944 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 940, 4120 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, (202) 659-3528 

MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 120, 6990 Lake Ellenor Drive, Orlando Fla. 32809, (305) 857-2328 

CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048, (213) 652-7357 
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THE NEW BOLEX 52I l6mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


A sophisticated new projector that features many professional options and 
allows instrumental and vocal playback with a high degree of sound fidelity 


The Bolex 521, a new 16mm sound 
projector, which can also be used for 
viewing silent films, has been introduced 
by the Photo Products Division of Ehren- 
reich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 

The projector is designed for use in 
lecture halls, classrooms, laboratories, 
studios, workshops and small theatres. 


Highest Quality Audio Reproduction 


Films with sound carried either mag- 
netically or optically may be played back 
during screening. Additional sound may 
be added magnetically by direct sound 
mixing or by superimposition. Sound dis- 
solves are also possible. And, finally, 
sound can be magnetically added to si- 
lent films. 

To prevent sound saturation, a 
threshold compression device. is ac- 
tivated as soon as critical recording 
levels are reached. Modulation peaks 
are instantly reduced. A lighted VU- 
meter (sound level gauge) and a built-in 
3-watt speaker, or use of earphones, 
permits monitoring or editing without dis- 
tracting others. 

The amplifier has an output of 25 
watts, which allows instrumental and 
vocal playback to be heard with a high 
degree of sound fidelity. Orchestral or 
even operatic vocal resources can be 
reproduced faithfully. 

Separate microphone or record-player 
jacks enable simultaneous commentary 
or musical mixing for multiple sound in- 
put. Double locking devices prevent 
accidental erasure of pre-recorded 
sound materials. There are controls for 
treble, bass, volume, sound fade and 
superimposition. 

Standard sound/picture separation for 
optical track is 26 frames; magnetic 
sound/picture separation is 28 frames. 
Signal background noise is extremely 
low and the “wow” rate is +0.3%2— 
virtually indiscernable. 

A single safety switch controls choice 
of magnetic, optical sound or silent film 
projection. This switch also activates a 
mechanism which retracts the magnetic 
recording head during silent or optical 
film projection and, thereby, prolongs its 
usefulness. 


Full Feature Film Operation 

The Bolex 521 accepts all standard 
film spools up to 2,000 feet (about one 
hour) for comfortable, interruption-free, 
feature film viewing. Automatic, foolproof 
film threading allows rapid and easy use. 
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No special training is necessary. 

A separate motor drives the ventilation 
fan for silent and efficient cooling; elec- 
tronically controlled, the motor assures 
smooth film transport and prevents flick- 
ering or uneven image. 

Both the 18 and 24 frame per second 
speeds are accurately secured by 
push-button locks, which preclude acci- 
dental speed change during viewing. A 


potentiometer adjusts the variable film 
speeds for exact speed control. 
Individual frame and sequential series 
projection permits detailed image study 
at the viewer's leisure. This is important 
for reviewing scientific procedures, 
screening sports films or critiquing dra- 
matic takes as well as analyzing new 
cinematography. 
Continued on Page 1310 


The new Bolex 521 16mm sound projector (which can also be used for viewing silent films), 
has been designed for use in lecture halls, classrooms, laboratories, studios, workshops 
and small theaters. It projects films having either magnetic or optical tracks and additional 
sound may be added magnetically by direct sound mixing or by superimposition. Sound 
may also be added magnetically to silent films. 
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CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 


AND DESIGNS FOR 


SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


(213) 463-0100 


TIFFEN 


THE WORLD'S FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC FILTERS. 


PROTECTIVE 
FILTER POUCH 
This maximum security long 
wearing ruggedly constructed 
Naugahyde pouch is rein- 
forced with a contrasting 
stitched Naugahyde binding. 
The inside is lined with 100% 
Nylon over foam cushioning 
for freedom from lint and 
super protection. A long life 
Velcro closure seals the 
pouch with a touch of the fin- 
ger, thus eliminating the po- 
tential damage from old 
fashioned pressure-snap clo- 
sures. Sizes to fit: 3x3 and 
Series 9, 4x4 and 4%” round, 
5x5 and 138mm round, 5x6, 

6x6, and 6.6x6.6. 


VIEWING FILTER 


Permits the visual interpreta- 
tion of shadow and high- 
lighted details corresponding 
to the film’s emulsion. Color 
and b/w types available; 
interchangeable filters. With 
neck chain; pocket case. 


No. 1 Black and White Viewing Filter 
90/50. 


No. 2 Color Viewing Filter ND 2:0. 
No. 3 For faster color films and lower 
light levels. 


Other densities & replacement glass avail- 
able on request. 


TIFFEN 


71 Jane Street, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 
(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 
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PROFESSIONAL 
RUBBER LENS SHADE 


This shade, designed for 
heavy duty use, is made from 
a specially formulated rubber 
compound and is engineered 
to meet the rigors of all weath- 
er shooting. Highly protec- 
tive of lens, it collapses easily 
for storage. Circular molded 
light baffles eliminate extra- 
neous reflections and flare. 
Available in 86mm, Series 
9 and 9WA, 4%” and 4%” WA. 


SUSTAINING 


MEMBER 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT FILTERS 
FL-B FL-D 


Two Color Correction Filters 
designed to give accurate 
color renditions with average 
fluorescent lighting. Eliminates 
the deep blue-green cast 
ordinarily resultant from shoot- 
ing color films with fluores- 
cent lights. Can be used with 
the broad soft illumination of 
overhead and desk-type 
fluorescent lamps without re- 
gard to daylight, cool white 
or warm white rating of the 
lamps. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 
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(LEFT) The crew, preparing to shoot a sequence in the Paris Metro (subway). (Left to right) Guy Fromont, assistant director; Philippe 
Kotlarski, sound mixer; Joseph Kerrad, assistant cameraman; Claude Sartirano, production assistant; Anne Sartirano, continuity. 
(RIGHT) Shooting a sensitive closeup in the chaos of the Metro, under the gaze of a crowd of curious onlookers. Metro authorities 
extended complete cooperation for filming aboard the trains. 


THE FILMING OF “BOBBY” 
Continued from Page 1273 


an 81A filter on the camera (to warm up 
the ambient fluorescent light while losing 
only 1/3 stop) and use a Sun-Gun bal- 
ance to 3200°K when there was an actor 
prominent in frame. It wasn’t necessary 
to push the film. This mixture of light gave 
a slightly greenish background,. which 
helped convey the seedy atmosphere of 
the subway, with-faces. appearing almost 
normal. The Sun-Gun was aimed at the 
actors from the position of the camera so 
that there were no shadows and the 
warm light from the Sun-Gun appeared 
to emanate from the practical subway 
lights. Although the station lights were all 
fluorescent, the bulbs in the train cars 
were tungsten, so the actors also had 
normal skin color when standing in the 
train. 

In the scene, Bobby gets on the train 
with his family, but just as the doors begin 
to close, he pushes his way back out. 


(ABOVE LEFT) A disconsolate Bobby asks for a drink in the bar. The role was played convincingly by non-professional Bill Williams, a 
young American boy whom Ollstein found in a bi-lingual secondary school. (BELOW LEFT) For scenes of Bobby trudging through the 
streets of Pigalle, a car was used as a dolly. (RIGHT) With quartz lights mounted overhead, Olistein prepares to shoot a scene inside 
Michele’s room. 
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utdoor cafe set which Olistein created 
when he could not find the real thing. (RIGHT) Filming on the Boulevard de Clichy. The film was shot in 22 different locations (interior and 
exterior), during an intensive shooting schedule of nine consecutive days imposed by Bill’s school holiday and limited access to the 
equipment. 


The doors slam shut, and he watches 
from the platform as his stunned family is 
carried away by the train. The timing in 
the sequence was critical, but with the 
cooperation of the subway officials, we 
were able to cue the opening and closing 
of the doors. We even had the engineers 
stop the trains so that a door would arrive 
directly across from the camera. The 
R.A.T.P. (Paris Public Transit) was very 
helpful to the production. Even so, we had 
to do several takes of the scene, be- 
tween which we had to wait while Bob- 
by’s “family” got off at the next stop, 
caught the next train back, and returned 
to the set. As the trains came rather of- 
ten, there weren’t many people waiting at 
one time, and we had plenty of working 
space on the platform. 

But then, an obstruction appeared on 
the tracks just past our station, and a 
train came back and let out all the 
passengers to wait until the obstruction 
was removed. That train then moved to a 
Continued on Page 1314 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Bobby and Michele picnic along the Canal St. Martin. (BELOW LEFT) Filming on the streets of Paris was not as simple as it 
appears in these photographs, due to the French bureaucracy, which required a separate permit for shooting in each of the 20 zones of the 
city—a procedure which kept Olistein busy visiting various police stations and writing multiple letters. 
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THE 119th SMPTE TECHNICAL CONFERENCE AND EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 


With a few reservations, this latest SMPTE Conference, 
held in Los Angeles, impressed many of its visitors 
from around the world as ‘‘the biggest and best ever’ 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


Since the SMPTE Conference went 
“annual” in 1975, ithas become an event 
of vastly increased significance, and the 
119th SMPTE Technical Conference 
and Equipment Exhibit, held in Los 
Angeles October 16 through 21, im- 
pressed many of those who attended as 
the “biggest and best yet’. 

It was certainly the biggest. Although 
precise attendance figures are not avail- 
able at this writing, those who take note 
of such statistics tell me (with a certain 
“more is better” pride) that the number of 
delegates attending from all over the 
world set a new record. Assuredly, those 
who were slightly tardy in trying to book 
accommodations at the lush Century 
Plaza Hotel, headquarters for the Con- 
ference, came grimly face-to-face with 
that fact. 

Was it the “best”? Such an evaluation 
is bound to be somewhat subjective, 
and the criteria vary from observer to ob- 
server. This observer inclines toward a 
mixed review—based on quality, not 
quantity. It was certainly the most ele- 
gantly social, with several formal func- 
tions and two or three informal get- 
togethers each evening. The locale was 
incomparable, extending beyond the 
plush confines of the hotel itself to make 
use of the adjacent futuristic facilities of 


Century City—most notably, the sump- 
tuous twin theaters which served as sites 
for the papers presentations. (In all, a far 
cry from the somewhat scary precincts of 
“Fun City”, location of the Conference in 
alternate years.) 

The equipment exhibit overflowed the 
main exhibition area to fill two huge 
subsidiary halls—mainly with video 
equipment. The Hollywood community 
pitched in to welcome its colleagues from 
out of town and abroad to what is still the 
film capital of the world. And as for 
papers—presented simultaneously in 
the two theaters from dawn to dusk each 


day—there were more than enough to. 


keep the pages of the SMPTE Journal 
bulging for an entire year. 

So—who could ask for anything more? 
This observer, for one. There is a ten- 
dency for anything, when it gets slightly 
big for its britches, to start coming apart 
at the seams—and in this case it was the 
organization of the affair itself that came 
a bit unravelled. To cite just one exam- 
ple: When members of the press arrived 
on the first day of the Conference, they 
were lured to a lush suite duly marked 
“Press Room” —but with absolutely noth- 
ing inside. There were no personnel to 
register the press representatives or 
issue their credentials. There were no 


As in years past, the Los Angeles Century Plaza Hotel served as headquarters 
for the 119th SMPTE Conference. Available also were the adjacent futuristic 
facilities of Century City, including sumptuous twin theaters which served as 


sites for the papers presentations. 
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working press facilities. There was not 
even the inevitable samovar of steaming 
coffee which press people traditionally 
rely upon to keep them going as they 
slave over hot typewriters to meet their 
deadlines. 

The best-unnamed gentleman re- 
sponsible for this disgraceful lapse, a 
representative of one of the giant pur- 
veyors to the film industry, was, mean- 
while, wandering aimlessly about the 
lobby and had to be tracked down (pre- 
sumably with bloodhounds) in order to be 
persuaded to get his act together. All in 
all, this was not the way for the SMPTE to 
assure itself of the best possible press. 

One could cite severalother instances 
of sloppy, taken-for-granted breakdowns 
in organization, but why belabor the 
point? Actually, there were other aspects 
of the Conference that | found to be less 
annoying, but more disturbing. | shall 
deal with those later. 

Officially the 119th SMPTE Technical 
Conference began on Sunday, October 
16, but unofficially the festivities began 
the night before with a formal banquet in 
the hotel’s Los Angeles Ballroom honor- 
ing Sidney Solow, for many years Presi- 
dent and now Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Consolidated Film Indus- 
tries. Eight hundred of his friends and 
colleagues from all over the world were in 
attendance, bearing gifts and heart-felt © 
tributes to the modest, unassuming man 
who is as much respected within the in- 
dustry for his humanitarian accomplish- 
ments as for his techniéal expertise. 

Seldom has the film and television in- 
dustry honored one of its own with such 
an outpouring of sincere warmth and 
appreciation. Surrounded by his family, 
Solow was obviously delighted and his 
joy was made complete when his 28- 
year-old son, the brilliant cello virtuoso, 
Jeffrey Solow, played several numbers 
for the entertainment of those in atten- 
dance. 

The next evening, following a day of 
registration and committee meetings, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. broke the ice with a 
let-it-all-nang-out ‘Mexican Party”’ 
amidst the hotel’s reflecting pools. Com- 
plete with fiery south-of-the-border cui- 
sine and strolling mariachis, the party 
kicked off the conference in rollicking 
style. 

At the Get-Together Luncheon the fol- 
lowing noon, the Guest Speaker, George 
Stevens, Jr., seized the opportunity to 
review the activities of the American Film 
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Not part of the official program, but a sort of unofficial kick-off to the Conference was the banquet honoring CFI’s Sidney Solow, held the night 
before and attended by 800 well-wishers. (LEFT) V.I.P. guests from all over the world—many bearing gifts and all voicing heart-felt 
compliments—fill the stage of the hotel’s Los Angeles Ballroom. (RIGHT) With his wife by his side, the guest of honor, Sid Solow, thanks his 


friends and colleagues for their warm tribute. 


Institute, of which he is Director. But it 
was William Friedkin, Academy Award- 
winning director of “THE FRENCH 
CONNECTION” and “THE EXORCIST”, 
who struck a responsive chord with this 
particular audience when he said: “There 
is a quality that all the films I’ve directed 
have in common—-whether they've 
turned out good or bad-—whether 
they've pleased the public or not—and 
that’s the technical standard they've 
enjoyed. 

“That standard, of course, is not ex- 
clusive to my work. It is taken for granted 
by anyone who directs a film or a tele- 
vision show today. | don’t know whether 
movies or TV shows are better than ever, 
but the one constant is the continually 
improving state-of-the-art, and, in my 
opinion, your technology has surpassed 
our creativity. 

“From the manufacture of film stock to 
its passage through the camera—and 
ultimately into the homes and theaters of 
the world—the symbol of quality is em- 
bodied inthe SMPTE standard. | know of 
no similar definition or excellence in any 
related field. 

“There has never been a stronger ur- 
gency for the maintenance of that stan- 
dard than now. We’ve reached the point 
where quality costs more—and can no 
longer be taken for granted. It has be- 
come the province of those who care. 

“For example, when ‘THE EXORCIST’ 
opened in only 26 theaters around the 
country, members of the sound depart- 
ment of the Burbank Studios checked 
each of those theaters for technical 
specifications and we discovered a 
number of problems. One theater in New 
York was running with mis-matched pro- 
jectors, one arc and one xenon, and had 
been running that way since its in- 
ception. 

“Another theater had matched pro- 
jectors, but was running 12 foot candles 
in one and eight in the other. A theater in 
Minneapolis had a pothole in the screen. 


These were first-run theaters in major 
cities. But in every case where the exhib- 
itors became aware of the problems 
they moved to correct them. 

“All of you in this room know what 
goes into the final product that is the 
culmination of so many contributions. 
And most of you share the camaraderie 
that belongs to those who give their 
best, whether or not it’s appreciated or 
even understood. 

“Technicians have worked on my 
films around the clock—seven days a 
week for months—in laboratories and 
cutting rooms, mixing rooms and sound 
stages, to make the product that goes 
out under our names the best it can pos- 
sibly be. Often I’ve received credit and 
awards for ideas or innovations that 
came from someone on the crew or 
someone in the lab. 

“They have become my closest 
friends and collaborators—these tech- 
nicians—they’re people for whom | have 
the most admiration and respect. And | 
marvel at the wonders they continue to 


bring forth. 

“The ultimate reward is the work itself, 
but | can think of no group more deserv- 
ing of praise, than those people whose 
achievements are to be honored this 
afternoon. 

“These awards may not have the 
glamor of an Academy Award or an 
Emmy, but without the work of these 
individuals, without their care and con- 
cern, the efforts of the rest of us would be 
extremely limited. 

“The people who are about to be hon- 
ored are those who help people like me 
to achieve our dreams, and it’s with 
great personal pride that | take part in 
their recognition.” 

Mr. Friedkin then proceeded to pre- 
sent a wide range of awards to those 
being honored by the SMPTE. Among 
those receiving Special Commendation 
Awards was Lester Shorr, ASC “for his 
contributions to motion picture tech- 
nology. Emmy Award winner, past 
president of A.S.C., he has been a dis- 
Continued on Page 1304 


The Get-Together Luncheon, held in the Los Angeles Ballroom on Oct. 17, formally launchea 
the event and brought old friends together from all parts of the world. Since it went “annual” 
two years ago, the Conference has gained considerably in significance, and registrars 
reported a record attendance of delegates this year. 
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THE 1977 PMPEA “HANDS-ON” SEMINAR 


In order to further its liaison between film students and working top 
professionals of the motion picture industry, the Professional Motion 
Picture Equipment Association sponsors its third productive seminar 


The Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment Association (PMPEA) held its 
third annual “HANDS-ON” seminar in 
conjunction with the 119th SMPTE 
Technical Conference in Los Angeles. 
This year the seminar took place at the 
preview theater of Twentieth Century- 
Fox Studios. The scheduled guests had 
included John Alonzo, ASC, well known 
for his cinematography on ‘BLACK 
SUNDAY’’, ‘‘CHINATOWN” and 
“FAREWELL, MY LOVELY”. Unfor- 
tunately, a last-minute assignment pre- 
vented him from participating, and Gar- 
rett Brown filled in with a fascinating 
demonstration and discussion of his 
now-famous Steadicam. 

The more than 300 attendees began to 
gather outside the preview theater at 
9:00 AM. Coffee and donuts were 
provided by the PMPEA and by 9:45 AM 
there was lively conversation among the 
filmmakers. Being that this was the Sun- 
day preceding conference week, the 
PMPEA Seminar provided the first 


N.Y.— SALES 
(516) 567-1800 


N.Y. — SERVICE 
(516) 567-2424 


CALIF. — SERVICE 
(213) 821-5080 


ONTARIO 
SALES / SERVICE 
(416) 291-2363 


opportunity for old acquaintanceships to 
be reestablished. 

At 10 AM, the program began. Chad 
O’Connor, president of PMPEA, greeted 
the audience and Roy Isaia,.seminar 
chairman, introduced the first guest. 
Haskell Wexler, ASC, is a cinematogra- 
pher extraordinaire; he has twice re- 
ceived the ‘‘Best Cinematography”’ 
Academy Award for “BOUND FOR 
GLORY” and ‘“‘WHO’S AFRAID OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF?”. He is also well 


known for his cinematography on “ONE 
FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST” 
and his own film, “MEDIUM COOL”. In 
addition to his ability as a cinematogra- 


pher, Wexler proved himself a capable 
verbal communicator, as he held the 
PMPEA audience spellbound for more 
than two hours. 

While Wexler touched on many sub- 
jects, the audience seemed most inter- 
ested in his lighting techniques. The dif- 
ferences between black-and-white and 
color lighting were explained, as well as 
the subtleties of lighting a scene to vary- 
ing levels of illumination. By employing 
lower levels of light, he pointed out, natu- 
ral background illumination will be better 
integrated into the scene. 

Wexler also covered the many differ- 
ent types of lighting fixtures he employs 
and the technical reasons why he would 


(OPPOSITE PAGE) Two-time Academy Award-winning Director of Photography Haskell 
Wexler, ASC, discusses lighting techniques with the more than 300 film students and 
technicians who attended the PMPEA third annual “hands-on” seminar, held in the pre- 
view theater of the 20th Century-Fox Studios. (ABOVE) Garrett Brown, designer of the 
famed STEADICAM, demonstrates his invention at the seminar. 


use a specific one in a given situation. 
A myriad of questions were answered 
by him, and before anyone realized it, the 
morning session was almost over. There 
is no doubt that with his wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience, Wexler could have 
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As ‘“‘Angenieux professionals’’, we stand behind the broad range of 
our quality products for the Broadcast TV and Motion Picture 
industries. We offer the knowledge, equipment and service thru a 
full spectrum of specialists involved in the communications field. 


continued for the entire day. 

It was decided to continue with the 
next guest and slightly delay the noon 
break. Jim Webb most recently shared 
an Academy Award for the sound mix on 
Continued on Page 1316 
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EQUIPMENT EXHIBITED AT THE 119th SMPTE CONFERENCE 


Although there were no genuine ‘‘blockbusters’’ and few new items 
not previously shown at FILM ’77, this year’s equipment exhibit 
overflowed the main exhibition hall, filling two additional halls 


By ANTON WILSON 


It is difficult to develop criteria for 
measuring the success of an SMPTE 
exhibition. Most people first ask, “What's 
new or revolutionary?” While this may 
seem a logical question, the magnitude 
of the answer is by no means indicative 
of the show's success. After attending 
many SMPTE Conferences over the 
years, | have discovered the true mea- 
sure of the show’s success. Call it am- 
bience, vibes or just plain energy 
level—either a conference has it or it 
doesn’t. There was no energy crisis at 
this year’s SMPTE Conference. The 
energy level throughout the week never 
dipped from full power and one could 
almost feel the electricity in the air. 


The main purpose of the Conference 
and the Exhibition is to bring the film- 
makers, engineers and manufacturers 
together for a free exchange of ideas and 
information, and to this end the show 
succeeded beyond all expectations. At- 
tendance was at an all-time high, as 
filmmakers and engineers from all over 
the world came to the exhibition hall. | 
spent the entire four days at the exhibits 
and not once did | see a single manu- 
facturer in a booth get even a moment to 
sit down or relax. There seemed to be an 
almost complete absence of the so- 
called ‘tourist’, as almost all the at- 
tendees appeared to be professionals in 
the industry asking for specific and perti- 


nent information. There was also an 
abundance of ‘hands-on’ demon- 
strations. You couldn’t walk down a cor- 
ridor without bumping into someone 
wearing a Steadicam, trying out a new 
hand-held camera or taking a light meter 
reading of the hall with a digital liquid 
crystal light meter. 

There are many elements that added 
to this high energy level. Three years ago 
the PMPEA, representing the manu- 
facturers and dealers, fought for a single 
exhibition per year instead of the former 
semi-annual event, the rationale being 
that two shows were unnecessary and 
one show a year would create a higher 
level of interest and excitement. The 
SMPTE acted on the PMPEA suggestion 
and the results have proven successful 
beyond original expectations. In addi- 
tion, the California Conference is stag- 
gered by one year with Photokina, which, 
| believe, adds something to its signif- 
icance. Last, but certainly not least, the 
industry is BOOMING. Both in New York 
and Los Angeles, as well as in the mid- 
west, people are making films, and inter- 
est in films and video is running at an 
all-time high. | 

To sum up in a few words, the exhib- 
ition was a BLAST!. But now down to 
specifics. The show was one of the larg- 
est with more than 130 exhibitors filling 
four separate halls. Video has made 
significant advances in recent years, yet 
the exhibition has remained predom- 
inantly film, with only about 40 manu- 
facturers representing the video indus- 
try, as opposed to 90 in film—film thus 
outnumbering video by more than two- 
to-one. This may be a bit misleading, as 
many “film” manufacturers also cater to 


(LEFT) Ross Lowell and Art Kramer demonstrated Lowel-Light’s new and versatile ‘‘Omni-Light”’. This extremely small, lightweight unit 
can operate at 650-watt, 110-volt, as well as 250-watt, 30-volt on battery. (CENTER) Super8 Sound provided an impressive demonstration 
of Super-8 single-system transfer to 2-inch quad video. Use of Kodachrome original eliminates grain, with result that could almost pass 
for 35mm. (RIGHT) Double your pleasure, double your fun with Lenny Lipton’s 3-D Super-8. The system utilizes two cameras, two 


projectors and polarized glasses for viewer. 
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(LEFT) Eclair has begun to deliver the ACL single-system magazine. Shown here is the miniature built-in amplifier. An external amplifier is 
also available. (CENTER) Evidence of the video industry could be seen everywhere in the exhibition. Here Hitachi demonstrates a studio 
conversion for their popular SK-80 ENG camera. (RIGHT) Also shown by Super8 Sound was a new resolver for their cassette sync-sound 


recorder. 


the video industry, such as with tripods 
and lighting. Moreover, it is common 
knowledge that the NAB is the big video 
show and many video organizations 
pass over the SMPTE Conference. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
presence of video was definitely felt. 

As usual, there were no really earth- 
shaking major new items; yet, one could 
spend more than an entire day trying to 
cover all those little advancements and 
latest new models that almost every 
manufacturer seemed to have. 

I'll begin at the bottom with camera 
supports. First, the more conventional 
(and very much alive) tripod. O’Connor 
Engineering Laboratories displayed their 
complete line, with the latest model 
Hydro-Ped becoming very popular with 
the video industry. The new middle- 
weight O’Connor 30 is ideal for cameras 
in the 15 to 25 lb. range and is available 
for immediate delivery. 

A new and exciting addition to the 
world of tripods is the Sachtler Panorama 
line. Sachtler, formerly of Sachtler & 
Wolf, has developed a new fluid head 
design that is a space-age jump ahead of 
Current principles. By employing new 
materials, such as carbon-fiber and 
radical high pressure, thin blade tech- 
niques, he has created a new head that 
offers an unbelievable fluid range and yet 


is smaller and lighter than most simple 
friction heads. The new head employs 
fluid plates that are 10 to 20 times thinner 
than conventional designs. The end 
product is three heads in the 16mm line 
that offer up to seven finite and selecta- 
ble degrees of fluid damping in both pan 
and tilt. Moreover, there is a selectable 
spring balance that can be defeated or 
engaged at several different balance 
points. The ball leveling head fits an 
ultra-lightweight carbon-fiber leg set, 
with matching Vulcanite collapsible 
triangle/spreader. The mechanical finish 
is superb and could easily qualify for the 
Museum of Modern Art. The entire unit 
collapses into a PVC carrying tube only 
three feet high and about seven inches in 
diameter. The line is rounded out with a 
built-in quick-change camera plate that 
also fits a unique folding shoulder sup- 
port for hand-held operation. This tripod 
system is destined to receive great atten- 
tion from documentary, location and 
ENG cameramen. A larger 35mm ver- 
sion is also available; however, it was not 
shown at the convention. 

These days “camera support” does 
not mean tripods alone. It seems every- 
one is attempting to develop new ways to 
float a camera in the air and | imagine 
these endeavors will continue until 
someone perfects the magic carpet (with 


built-in ball-leveling hi-hat). Heading the 
list must be the Steadicam. Even though 
it was introduced almost two years ago, it 
still evokes interest and curiosity as if it 
were a newborn baby. This year Steadi- 
cam had several models, including the 
Arri 351IC standard model, a universal 
model shown with a CP-16R, Arri 35Bl, 
and both RCA and Ikegami ENG type 
cameras, and a new model designed 
specifically for shooting from a heli- 
copter. 

Continental Camera Systems has also 
developed some very interesting camera 
support systems. They are quite well 
known for their Astrovision jet plane with 
filming periscopes both above and below 
the fuselage. Their Continental helicop- 
ter mount is also very popular among 
high-altitude cinematographers and was 
displayed by FERCO, which rents the 
Continental mounts in both New York 
and San Francisco. The new Nose Cone 
camera, as the name implies, is fitted into 
the forwardmost peak of a Lear Jet. A 
video tape was shown of a recent 
assignment which involved simulating a 
P.O.V. shot of Superman flying. The 
camera was fitted with a 9mm lens and 
cranked at 12 fps. At 350 mph ground 
speed, this projects as 700 mph. Would 
you believe the pilot took the Jet down to 
only 20 feet off the ground? At 700 mph 


(LEFT) Ferco, of New York and San Francisco, is the exclusive distributor for the ‘“Egripman Camera Arm”, which converts any tripod or 
dolly into a mini-crane. (CENTER) Vega showed a new miniature diversity wireless microphone. The audio output automatically switches 
to the stronger of two incoming signals, minimizing dropouts. (RIGHT) Continental Camera Systems showed its new “Body Mount” 
camera stabilization system. The device provides +90° tilt and + 45° roll. 
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and 9mm the results were hair-raising. 
Ironically, Continental’s newest device is 
very down-to-earth, in the form of a body 
mount. It consists of a vest which the 
cameraman wears. The camera, video 
viewfinder and inertia weights are fitted 
on a bar that is suspended by a retract- 
able cable from an overhead spring bal- 
anced boom. The device looks a little 
weird, butthe mechanical finish is excel- 
lent and the results, in terms of stabilized 

footage, are impressive. 
ey ' FERCO Of New York and San Fran- 
-i 4 a ons Me ‘Z Rs cisco is the distributor for the new 
e —— r: “EGRIPMENT” camera arm. This device 
converts any dolly or sturdy tripod into a 
mini-crane. It provides an endless com- 
bination of positions and movements 
from floor level to six feet and turning 
circles from under two feet to over six 

il feet. 
(ABOVE) Alan Gordon Enterprises showed many new items, including a 10-to-1 director's Moving to cameras, Cinema Products 
finder and the prototype of a stop watch that digitally displays not only the time, but also showed a pre-production model of the 
feet and frames for both 16mm and 35mm. (BELOW) The Thomson CSF Digital Noise new GSMO camera. The GSMO is a 
Reducer can remove 9 to 15 dB of noise from video image. Most impressive, it can remove ie : 
grain from Super-8, 16mm and 35mm film and render them almost as clean as 2-inch quad. miniature hand-held, self-blimped, 
It can also clean up 3rd and 4th generation 3/4-inch video to make it look like 1st gen- double-system camera that accepts 30, 
eration quad. 60 and 120 meter quick-change maga- 
zines. Of great interest to CP-16R own- 
ers is the fact that the camera utilizes 
CP-16R viewfinders, both standard and 
orientable, CP-16R lenses, and the 
CP-16 slide-in battery. The mirror-reflex 
GSMO, loaded with 30 meters of film and 
battery (less lens), weighs 3.2 kg (seven 
Ibs.). The GSMO will be available by 
Spring 1978. 

Eclair has begun delivery of its single- 
system ACL magazine and amplifier. 
Two versions are offered: a built-in minia- 
ture amplifier and an external over-the- 
shoulder version. The design and finish 
of the new SS ACL is impressive and the 
sound quality is first-rate. 

Arriflex displayed the entire Arri line, 
including blimped zoom lens housing for 
the 35BL. As previously mentioned, one 

Digital Noise Reducer j of the important aspects of the Exhibition 
is to provide interchange between the 
filmmaker and the factory and this was 


(LEFT) Bolex is now delivering its 5.5mm Aspheron lens. This slim multi-coated aspheric lens screws onto the 10mm Switar, converting it 
to 5.5mm. This provides 95° of coverage with virtually no distortion. (CENTER) Cinema Products new miniature GSMO camera is a quiet 
camera that features quick-change 100’, 200’ and 400’ magazines. It also accepts CP-16 lenses and other accessories. (RIGHT) Ferco, New 
York, is the exclusive U.S. agent for the Technovision system, featuring a complete line of anamorphic lenses. 
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exemplified in the Arri booth by the pres- 
ence of not only Volker Bahnemann from 
New York, but also Bobby Arnold and 
Horst Bergmann from Munich. 

Those cameramen working in 35mm 
will be happy to know that FERCO will be 
renting the new Technovision line of 
lenses and cameras at both their New 
York and San Francisco locations. 
Technovision offers a complete line of 
anamorphic lenses designed with the 
latest technology. The system is very 
popular in Europe and considered by 
many to be the highest-definition, least- 
distortion, anamorphic system available. 
The Technovision system jis comprised 
of 26 anamorphic lenses, including two 
zoom lenses, a 40mm-200mm T/4 anda 
50-500 T/5.6. The fixed-focal-length 
lenses range from 20mm to 1600mm. In- 
cluded in the lineup are a set of Hi-Speed 
lenses of T/1.4 aperture and focal 
lengths of 20mm, 35mm, 40mm, 50mm, 
85mm and 135mm. In addition, there is 
an ultra-fast T/1.2 macro 55mm and a 
270mm T/2.3 and 600mm T/4.0. Spe- 
cially modified Technovision cameras 
are also available, including an Arri 
35BL, and TSR 205, which is a BNCR 
movement in a magnesium blimp with 
crystal motor and 205° shutter, and a RP 
205 HF, which is a modified ARRI 351IC 
with 205° shutter, registration pin and 
studio viewing system. 

Century Precision Optics displayed a 
new line of long-focal-length lenses that 
feature interchangeable mounts to fit 
Arri, Eclair and other cameras. Century 
Precision also makes the Duplikins, a set 
of devices that allow the making of 
freeze-frames from 16mm to 16mm, or 
35mm slides from 16mm, or 16mm 
reproduction of 35mm slides. 

Bolex has begun delivery of their 
“Aspheron” multi-coated aspheric lens. 
This super-slim lens mounts onto a 
10mm Switar lens, yielding a focal length 
of 5.5mm, while maintaining the f/1.6 
aperture. This is an amazing lens, pro- 


ah 


Cinema Products is exclusive distributor for NEC’s all-new MNC-71CP ENG color camera. 
This new camera, which marks Cinema Products’ entry into the mainstream of the video 
industry, has many sophisticated features, including built-in gen-lock that allows it to 
easily adapt to studio-type setups. The new MNC-71CP should be available by the first of 


the year. 


ducing over 95° of field coverage with 
virtually no distortion. The lens can focus 
from 2 inches to infinity and, when wide 
open at the hyperfocal setting, has a 
depth of field from 3 feet to infinity. Price 
is under $450. 

HMI lights have reaffirmed their popu- 
larity, as almost every major manu- 
facturer displayed some form of the 
Metal Halide system. However, there 
were no major new developments since 
last year. Mole-Richardson once again 
showed their complete line, and LTM of 
France, with the broadest range of HMI 
type lights, now has a US-based distri- 
butor. 

Lowel showed their new “OMNI” light, 
which is super compact and can operate 
at both 120 or 30 volts. It accepts most oi 
the accessories available for the Tota- 


Light system. Ross Lowell assures me 
that the new light will be ready for deliv- 
ery before the end of the year, but place 
your orders early if you want it for Christ- 
mas. | understand there is a back-order 
list. 

ColorTran showed several new lights. 
One of the most interesting was anew 4K 
soft light. This extremely small and light 
unit incorporates four 1K bulbs that are 
independently switchable. The reflector 
is satin-finished aluminum instead of the 
more conventional white matte surface. 
The result is higher efficiency and less 
discoloration with time. 

Stellavux displayed the new SP8 
model recorder. This is basically an up- 
dated version of the SP7; however, it 
incorporates several advances. Most 
Continued on Page 1296 


(LEF) The Oxberry Corporation now provides a new aerial image projector that is capable of zooming. (CENTER) Colortran showed a new 
miniature 4K soft light, featuring four 1K lamps that are individually switchable, and a new satin aluminum reflector in lieu of the more 
conventional white matte finish. (RIGHT) Almost all lighting manufacturers in the exhibit were showing HMI lights. Here Mole-Richardson 
displays their complete line, ranging from 575 watts to 4000 watts. 
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SHOOTING THE AERIAL SEQUENGES FOR “GAPRIGORN ONE” 


The unusual requirement of having to shoot a subject aircraft either 
straight forward or straight back required a very special camera mount 


By DAVID B. NOWELL 


When John Carroll of Continental 
Camera Systems told me in early 
December that | would be needed on 
the crew of a new feature slated to start 
in January | was, of Course, happy to 
again have a chance to work on a 
movie that was to require so much 
aerial photography. Little did | realize 
the enormity of the project that would 
be needed to accomplish what the 
director, Peter Hyams, wanted. Right 
away, though, | knew things were 
headed in the right direction when | was 
told | would again be part of the 
Number One aerial photographic team 
in the movie industry. David Jones, the 
world’s top helicopter pilot, would be 
aerial coordinator and David Butler the 
aerial cameraman. These two have 
worked together for years and have 
turned out some of the most spec- 
tacular aerial sequences to date. The 
three of us had worked last year in the 
Philippines shooting the aerial se- 
quences for the upcoming film 
“APOCALYPSE NOW”. Because all 
three of us have the first name David, 
we have to call each other by our last 
names in order to avoid confusion. 
After Jones and Butler spoke with Peter 
Hyams about the last sequence of the 
film, they found that this was not going 
to be the normal type of aerial filming. 
The requirements that Peter put forth 
were that all shots of the subject air- 
craft were to be looking either straight 
forward or straight back, while flying 
through narrow canyons at anywhere 
from 70 to 130 mph. Now comes the 
question: “How to?” We, the three 
Davids, got together with Bob Nett- 
mann, president of Continental Camera 
Systems, to discuss what to build and 
how to build it. We would, of course, be 
using the Continental helicopter mount 


because of its versatility and adapta- 
bility to different cameras, weights, and 
mountings, but first we had to know 
what type of aircraft we should use be- 
fore we could build a frame to hold it. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Butler decided it 
would be best to use a Hughes 500C 
because of its speed, maneuverability 
and the lack of horizontal stabilizers on 
the tail boom which could get in the 
shot when the camera was pointed 
backward. After some flight tests to 
check for weight and balance, Mr. 
Jones found that by flying from the 
right seat and bolting about 80 Ibs. of 
lead to the right skid it would be pos- 
sible to fly level and have plenty of con- 
trol, with the entire camera mount and 
cameraman on the outside of the left 
door. Nobody had ever tried shooting 
like this before nor would they proba- 
bly want to try. But it worked for us and 
would make it possible for Mr. Butler to 
do the intricate operating necessary for 
the film. 

Now it was my turn to figure out what 
type of frame to build that could hold all 
this weight outside the aircraft. | used 
aluminum channeling and tubing be- 
cause of its light weight and strength. 
With the help of Stan McClain a frame 
was constructed that would bolt to 
existing cargo tie-down points on the 
floor of the Hughes, then drop down 
outside to form a shelf on which to bolt 
the camera mount. The shelf was then 
braced from underneath the belly of the 
helicopter. Once bolted down, the 
entire frame became part of the heli- 
copter and was capable of with- 
standing at least a half-ton of down- 
ward force. 

Now we had to decide which camera 
to use. Normally we would have used a 
Panavision Arri 2C with a 50mm- 


500mm zoom because of its light 
weight and ease of loading, but 
because the Director of Photography, 
Bill Butler, wanted pin registration on 
the plate shots that would be done from 
the aerial rig, we decided to go with 
Panavision’s Mitchell MK Il with 400’ 
mags and the 50mm-500mm zoom 
ens. 

Flight helmets became a must for the 
pilot and cameraman, not only for 
safety but-to cut down on noise. 
Because the cameraman was outside, 
he used an oxygen mask like the type 
worn by jet fighter pilots. This not only 
protected his face from flying objects 
and the cold, but also helped to 
improve communications between 
himself and the pilot, because the noise 
from the wind rush had been almost 
eliminated. After a few:more flight tests 
to modify things like springs and 
bracing we were ready to shoot some 
test footage of the aircraft that would be 
used in the movie. 

The scene we would be doing starts 
as the last of three escaping astro- 
nauts jumps onto the wing of a biplane 
and tenaciously hangs on as the plane 
takes off to try and elude two non- 
descript military helicopters armed with 
machine guns with orders to destroy 
the plane and its occupants. 

The job of flying the Stearman 
biplane was given to Frank Tallman, 
who is widely known for his stunt fly- 
ing. Stuntman John Kazian, who has 
been doing wing-walking acts for years, 
doubles as the astronaut who clings to 
the wing, while another stuntman, 
Benny Dobbins, tries to keep him from 
sliding off. The job of flying the two 
“bad guy” helicopters went to George 
Nolan and Karl Wickman, both well 
known for their flying abilities in heli- 


(LEFT) Cameraman David Butler during early testing of the Continental Camera helicopter camera mount. Prior to this, nobody had ever 
tried filming from a helicopter with the entire camera mount and the cameraman positioned on the outside of the left door—nor would they 
be likely to want to try it. (RIGHT) Famed movie and stunt helicopter pilot, David Jones, considered within the motion picture industry to be 


at the top of his unusual profession. 
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(LEFT) Director of Photography Bill Butler lining up shot using the Continental mount to give 
the feeling of flying with a stationary bi-plane. (CENTER) Stuntman John Kayean with miniature 
R/C bi-plane used in the crash sequence of film. Note the miniature figure on the wing, which 
John was doubling for on the real bi-plane. (RIGHT) “Near miss” sequence with camera 
helicopter following bi-plane, as pursuit helicopter banks to miss both by a few feet. 


(LEFT) Assistant David Nowell giving last-minute check with David Butler during early testing of special helicopter mount. (CENTER) 
Butler checking camera speed before test run. (RIGHT) This photograph gives a good idea of the position the cameraman put himself in for 


the purpose of achieving spectacular shots for the movie. 
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(LEFT) Special “upside-down” camera set-up used to film bi-plane flying inverted during the chase/pursuit sequence. (CENTER) Setting 
up ashotin which the actors could say their lines while appearing to be flying. (RIGHT) The helicopter mount worked perfectly to create the 


illusion of flying, even though the bi-plane was chained to the trailer. 
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(LEFT) Filming astronauts as they exit Lear Jet that has appeared to crash land in desert. Note the trough behind the Lear. (CENTER) 
Digging the Lear out of the desert floor after the filming was finished. (RIGHT) In order to simulate the effect of the Lear Jet skidding across 
the desert with its gears up, the runway was covered with Fuller’s Earth and the resulting dust cloud was enough to obscure the landing 


gears from the camera. 


(LEFT) Cameraman David Butler and pilot David Jones prepare to take off in final version of special helicopter camera platform. (RIGHT) 
The cameraman had to be equipped like a jet fighter pilot because of his exposure to 120 mile-per-hour winds and very taxing 


communications requirements. 


copter movie work. The tests with these 
men and aircraft proved successful, so 
successful that director Peter Hyams 
thought it looked too good. He felt the 
scene should be shot slightly under- 
cranked and with the subjects closer to 
the camera to give a more violent look 
to it. This, then, became our format for 
shooting this sequence. 

Now we were ready to start. The 
building of the helicopter rig and a few 
other camera mounts had taken all of 
January while the first unit was filming. 
On February 4 we headed for the des- 
ert to start the aerial scenes. Some of 
the first shots done were with the Lear- 
Jet in which the astronauts make their 
initial escape. It was during this time 
that we used Continental’s Astrovision 


camera set up in the Lear to get some 
dramatic point-of-view shots from the 
belly of the aircraft. This, coupled with 
the precise flying ability of Clay Lacy, 
owner of the Lear, gave the impact of 
the landing gear hitting the top of a car 
added visual perspective. Next came 
an air-to-air shot that no one has ever 
tried from a helicopter. Butler had to 
shoot the Lear approaching the run- 
way and landing. The shot required that 


he start with the Lear flying at 140 mph 


and follow it to a stop. 140 mph winds 
outside an aircraft is hard enough but a 
wind chill factor of —30°F nearly made 
the shot impossible. As it turned out, 
Butler pulled it off perfectly. 

When we finished with the Lear and 
the principal actors we were ready to 


start in earnest on the actual stunt fly- 
ing sequence. We knew we could pull it 
off on schedule as long as the weather 
stayed good. After one day of perfect 
flying weather the bottom fell out of the 
sky. Winds that only the people who live 
in. the desert know stretched our 
shooting schedule from 10 to 21 days. 
During some of the days that were too 
windy for the helicopters to fly we were 
able to shoot with Art Scholl and his 
Super Chipmunk airplane. The script 
called for some shots of the biplane 
doing loops and rolls, but only another 
airplane could follow it through these 
maneuvers. This pressed into service 
another mount we had built. Art's Chip- 
munk is equipped with platforms under 
each wing. This allowed us to use one 


(LEFT) Mitchell camera mounted on the Super Chipmunk belonging to Art Scholl for filming of the airplane “loop” sequence. (RIGHT) 
Director Peter Hyams checking shot that will simulate air-to-air footage of Stearman bi-plane, while actors are playing a dialogue 


sequence. The effect was very convincing. 
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or two cameras aimed either forward or 
backward. The wings have wiring 
inside to supply power to the cameras. 
A permanent switch box in the cockpit 
allows for either one or both cameras to 
be operated. Because Art would be 
pulling up to 6 positive and 4 negative 
g’s, it was decided we would use the 
Mitchell MK Il. It performed flawlessly, 
even under those severe loads. 

When we did get good weather we 
were able to get the flying sequence fin- 
ished within a short time. Even though 
the storyboard had been meticulously 
prepared, there was still a great deal of 
rehearsing that had to be done during 
these few remaining days. All the differ- 
ent angles required that the camera 
ship be very close to the subject ship. 
Because Butler had to shoot with the 
widest possible lens and still keep the 
subject large in the frame, close some- 
times meant within a few feet of a 
whirling tail rotor. 


All of the aircraft had to maintain 
close proximity and this required abso- 
lute precision flying with no room for 
error, not only because each aircraft 
was close to each other aircraft, but 
also because the entire formation was 
flying inside a canyon with only fifty to a 
hundred feet on either side to maneu- 
ver in. Probably one of the trickiest 
shots was when the helicopters try to 
cut off the biplane by flying around a 
mountain and then straight at the 
plane. This meant that the biplane had 
to stand on its wings and fly in between 
the two oncoming helicopters as the 
camera ship films this and then flies 
between the two helicopters itself. 
There was no room for any mistakes on 
this one. That is why the elites of the 
movie pilots were chosen for this 
movie. When this shot was completed 
and in the can everybody was able to 
breathe a lot easier. 


This now left the climax of the scene 
to be done. In the story the biplane out- 
maneuvers the two helicopters and 
dives over the top of them. As he does 
so, he releases dust from his crop- 
dusting machine and obliterates the 
view of the pilots, causing them to 
crash into a cliff. The biplane flys off 
into the sunset. Fade to black. 

But how to crash some helicopters 
and not seriously injure someone? 
Miniature helicopters; what else! Ernie 
Huber, who flew the miniatures in 
“TOWERING INFERNO”, had built four 
helicopters and two biplanes for the 
crash scene. The little helicopters were 
armed with explosives that would deto- 
nate on impact of the small airframes. 
Once the site of the crash was picked, | 
then had to organize the setup of four 
high-speed Mitchells and their acces- 


(ABOVE) Filling in the trench that will make the Lear Jet appear as if it has landed in the 
desert ‘“‘gears up’’. (BELOW) Assistant cameraman David Nowell, who built the special 
camera mount with Continental Camera Systems, loading film into the Mitchell Mark II for 


an upcoming shot. 


sories. We tried for four days to get this 
one shot, always being hampered by 
the winds. Believe me, we were quite 
well rehearsed as to where to put the 
cameras after four days of setups. 
Thanks to Roger Montgomery, who had 
been helping me the past few weeks, 
keeping all that extra equipment 
together was a lot easier. During these 
four days of attempts we almost lost 
one of the biplanes when its miniature 
dust bomb fell off, causing the plane to 
ground loop on take-off. Then on 
another day, when trying the shot, a 
gust of wind caused one of the minia- 
ture helicopters to crash and explode. 
Unfortunately, it crashed behind the 
cameras and nobody got it on film. 
Finally the scene was completed with 
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both helicopters crashing and ex- 
ploding on cue with all four cameras 
catching the action perfectly at 120 fps. 

While all the main filming was going 
on we managed to make our own 
demonstration film of footage shot from 
this mount. It is some of the most 
incredible aerial footage anyone has 
ever seen. | can understand why David 
Jones is most sought after as a heli- 
copter pilot. | doubt that there is any- 
one else, lacking his expertise and 
knowledge, who could have pulled this 
movie off. 

So after spending the rest of the day 
doing the last of the pickup shots, we 
packed up that Friday night to head 
back to Los Angeles and have our first 
weekend off in quite a few weeks. = 
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THE ADVENTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHING JULES VERNE’S 
“FABULOUS JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH™ 


A high-budget Spanish feature production captures the fabulous 
adventures of Jules Verne’s earth-boring fantasy in glowing color 


By ANDRES BERENGUER 
Director of Photography 


On the 23rd of August, 1976, the 
shooting of “THE FABULOUS JOUR- 
NEY TO) THE, GENTER‘OF THE 
EARTH” began. An international produc- 
tion shot in Spain, with a budget of two 
million dollars and a shooting schedule of 
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twenty weeks, the film is slated for 
worldwide distribution. 

When the director, Juan Piquer, called 
me in to discuss the project, my first im- 
pression was that we were going to have 
a lot of fun making this film, but | soon 


found out that it required more than just 
enthusiasm to accomplish the task of 
putting the fantasies of Jules Verne on 
film. 

The fact that the director knew exactly 
what he wanted helped a great deal, of 
course, and we had the assistance of 
some of the most experienced special 
effects technicians in Europe. These in- 
cluded: Francisco Prosper, Emilio Ruiz, 
the editor Derek Parsons—people who 
have worked on some of the biggest mo- 
tion pictures ever made: “EL CID”, 
“FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE”, 
“THE THREE MUSKETEERS. “THE 
WIND AND THE LION”, “KRAKATOA”, 
and many more. 

John Melson, whose credits include 
“BATTLE OF THE BULGE”. “SIMON 
BOLIVAR” and some twenty other 
American films, was the script writer 
Melson produced a screenplay of classic 
structure that retained the humor and 
fantasy of the novel. 

Summer was well along, and we were 
not going to have much time to hunt loca- 
tions, build the sets and miniatures, and 
make photographic tests. | loaded my 
Nikon with rolls of 5247, which was the 
type of film with which the picture was 
going to be shot, and we went out testing 
filters for the photographic moods we 
wanted. 

Among the special effects scenes of 
the film, there is one in which a giant 


(ABOVE LEFT) A scene from the Spanish production of Jules Verne’s “FABULOUS JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH’, filmed in 
a huge cave 180 miles from Madrid. The point in this cave, Spain’s largest, where the company was shooting was more than a half-mile 
from the entrance, creating some problems for the crew. (BELOW) Victorian settings and costumes in muted jewel-like colors provide a 
subtle contrast to the more vivid action sequences at the Earth’s core. 
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The film abounds with special effects and fantasy forms, including huge mushrooms and a giant monkey who chases the heroes into a 
tree. There are dinosaurs battling to the death, artificial lakes, volcanic eruptions, enormous turtles, etc. To accomplish these special 


effects, use was made of front-projection, blue screen, travelling mattes, etc. Especially successful was the mixture of miniatures and 
natural sets. With a carefully planned matching of perspectives, the filmmakers were able to combine large and small elements in the same 


scene without cuts. 


monkey chases our heroes into a tree; 
the monkey pulls the tree out by the 
roots, shakes it, and then tosses it away. 
In another, we have a pair of dinosaurs 
fighting to the death close to our char- 
acters. In addition, there would be arti- 
ficial lakes, volcanic eruptions, giant tur- 
tles, etc. To be able to accomplish this 
trick photography, we used front projec- 
tion, blue backing, travelling mattes, etc. 
What worked to our total satisfaction was 
the mixing of miniatures and natural sets. 
With a carefully planned matching of 
perspectives, we were able to create ex- 
tremely well the illusion of big-small in 
the same shot, without cuts. 

Prior to starting this film, | talked it over 
extensively with my father, Manuel 
Berenguer, ASC, who has had con- 
siderable experience in this type of work 
(in “THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE” and 
“KRAKATOA” he did all the miniature 
work with Eugene Lourie, and they both 
received Academy Award nominations 
for the latter). | also had the chance of 
discussing the project with Stanley Cor- 
tez, ASC, whom | admire profoundly. 

All the interiors of the film were to be 
pushed one stop at the laboratory. | 
combined this in some scenes with a 
slight post-fogging of the negative, in 
order to obtain a less contrasty picture. 

One-third of the film takes place in “the 
center of the earth”. To shoot these 
scenes we chose some huge caves that 
are located approximately 180 miles 
from Madrid. and that happen to be the 
biggest in Spain. It was over half a mile 


from the entrance of the cave to where 
we were shooting—which created some 
problems for the production crew. 

In the caves, the five characters of the 
story have to walk around with special 
flashlights in their hands. We had those 
lights equipped with 12-volt quartz lamps 
powered by special ni-cad batteries. | 
had the housings of the lamps painted in 
dull white to emulate a mini-soft-light be- 
cause the actors had to carry them near 
their faces, and | did not want to have 
strong shadows in that situation. | also 
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had some brass rings fitted inside around 
each lamp to avoid the hot spot of light 
towards the lens, for one thing, and also 
to warm up the light effect on the face. 

The rest of the cave that we would see 
in the shot was lighted just enough so 
that we could see the volumes of huge 
stones, and the walls and ceilings, every 
lamp being normal 3200K. Later on, | had 
the lab correct the excess red on the 
faces, adding enough blue so they would 
turn out normal and, at the same time, 
Continued on Page 1308 


Prior to filming, the author loaded his Nikon with 5247 negative in order to test filters for 
the photographic moods required. All interiors were pushed one stop in the laboratory. 
This was combined, in some scenes, with a slight post-fogging of the negative, in order to 
cut down the contrast for a softer overall effect. 


EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT AT 
THE SMPTE CONFERENCE 
Continued from Page 1289 


important is a new motor drive using very 
low inertia. This servo drive has almost 
no gyroscopic effect and draws very little 
power, due to its high efficiency. Like its 
predecessor, the SP8, itis very small and 
light, weighing about 8 Ibs and it also has 
interchangeable head assemblies for 
mono full-track, stereo half-track, 
pilotone, etc. 

Nagra displayed a new two-track ver- 
sion of the tiny SN tape recorder. In addi- 
tion to the two-track heads, this machine 
also incorporates several electronic 
changes such as stacked printed circuit 
boards. 

There is a definite trend in the sound 
industry to exploit the newer professional 
quality portable cassette recorders by 
converting them to sync sound. Super8 
Sound has their XSDII model, which is 
based on the Sony TC-158 SD. This unit 
has built-in crystal, Dolby noise reduc- 
tion, pilot signal and a new external re- 
solver. The specs are impressive, with 
20-16,000 Hz response, over 60 db s/n 
and wow/flutter under 0.08%. 

Alan Gordon Enterprises has also 
jumped onto the cassette bandwagon 
with the CSS-1 recorder, based on the 
new JVC unit. The CSS-1 is unique in 
that it maintains two channels of audio 
information in addition to the extra sync 
track. Thus, two channels of audio, 
2-channel binaural, or full stereo sound 
may be recorded with a sync track. The 
unit has Super ANRS noise reduction 
which achieves a S/N of 64 db. Re- 
sponse is 25-18,000 Hz with wow/flutter 
of 0.12%. 

The wireless microphone seems to be 
the hottest item around these days. Al- 
though the radio microphone is not new 
by any means, it has been the recipient 
and object of many four-letter expletives, 
due to its unpredictable nature. Well, all 
that seems to be changing as radio mi- 


crophones enter a new generation of de- 
sign and better reliability. In addition to 
new circuitry, the latest technique 
evolves around “diversity”. It seems that 
the most plaguing problem with wireless 
mikes is “dead spots”. This is a small, 
specific and unpredictable area where 
two reflecting signals from the transmit- 
ter will cancel each other at the receiver, 
producing no reception at all. The diver- 
sity systems provide two paths for the 
radio signal and, thus, if one path hap- 
pens to be in a “dead spot”, the other 
path takes over, maintaining the 
transmission. 

Last year Thomson CSF showed a 
very sophisticated (and expensive) 
multi-channel diversity microphone sys- 
tem. This year Vega and Swintek have 
also developed diversity wirelesses. 

Although Vega did show a diversity 
system last year, it was rather large and 
did not lend itself to portable operation. 
This year they introduced the new Model 
67, which is a true miniature diversity 
system. The model 67 employs two 
entirely separate antennas and two sep- 
arate receiver sections. The diversity 
unit then chooses the stronger of the re- 
ceived signals. The unit can be used with 
any Vega transmitter and is only 1.3 
inches thick by 6.3 inches wide and 8.7 
inches deep. Weight is less than 3 Ibs. 
with batteries. 

The Swintek Mark 9 Dual Antenna Di- 
versity system operates on a slightly dif- 
ferent principle. The Mark 9 allows eight 
receivers to be operated from one com- 
mon space diversity system, utilizing two 
discreetly placed antennas. 

Steenbeck has introduced an entirely 
new 6-plate editing console with several 
new features. The new machine has infi- 
nitely adjustable speeds from stop 
through sound speed, plus the usual 
high-speed operation. 

The company called Cinematics, Inc., 
has produced a flat-bed modular low- 
priced editing console that is convertible 
from 16mm to Super-8. Priced at under 


$3000 for a complete 16mm double sys- 
tem package, it should be attractive to 
independent filmmakers. 

Magnasync/Moviola Corp., known for 
its full line of 16 and 35mm flatbeds, has 
introduced a very low-priced editing con- 
sole for the small producer. It consists of 
three sets of torque motor rewinds in an 
upright configuration, similar to hand- 
operated rewinds. The unit uses a stan- 
dard 4-gang synchronizer and a Moviola 
viewer. The motorized synchronizer is 
electronically controlled from the con- 
sole, which automatically applies tension 
to the rewinds. In operation, it could 
prove even more versatile than a flatbed. 
In my opinion, this is an item that has 
been long overdue. 

Super-8 is still alive and kicking and 
Super8 Sound Company of Boston is 
largely responsible. They offer a com- 
plete line of Super-8 cameras, editors, 
sound recorders, etc. In addition, they 
have helped pioneer many diverse 
Super-8 projects. For example, they 
have collaborated with Lenny Lipton on 
his Super-8 3-D system utilizing two 
crystal-controlled cameras and two inter- 
locked projectors and, of course, the 
polarized glasses. Visitors to the Super8 
Sound booth were entertained with 
honest-to-goodness 3-D movies, with 
the accompaniment of Mr. Lipton on the 
harmonica. 

Super8 Sound also showed a Super- 
8-to-video transfer that had to be seen to 
be believed. A documentary team went 
on location to Africa to film a program for 
the ABC-TV network. ABC stipulated a 
2” Quad VTR end product, so the pro- 
ducers shot in Super-8 and transferred to 
Quad. The trick here is that they used the 
virtually grainless Kodachrome film, and 
outdoor settings. | don’t expect you to 
believe this, but the end result could al- 
most pass for 2” Quad original and cer- 
tainly for either 16mm or 3/4” VTR. 

Most aficionados of Super-8 concur 
that the Beaulieu 5008 single-system, 
Super-8 camera is the ne plus ultra of the 


(LEFT) The newest model Sony ENG camera on display. (CENTER) Convergence Company showed a new version of their editing console, 
representing the most advanced state-of-the art. (RIGHT) Beaulieu showed its new Model 5008S multi-speed Super-8 camera. This 
mirror-reflex single-system Super-8 camera has been made even more attractive by the incorporation of a variable speed capability 


permitting filming from 8 to 45 fps. 
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(LEFT) New Elmo Model GS-1200 stereo Super-8 sound projector is a versatile professional unit, featuring both optical and magnetic 
playback, as well as magnetic recording on two separate tracks. It has pulse sync, plus an f/1.1 zoom lens. (CENTER) Steenbeck showed 
an all-new 6-plate flatbed editing console. The unit has a new flickerless movement and can run at infinitely variable speeds from inching 
through 24 fps. (RIGHT) Century Precision Optics displayed a completely new line of long lenses with adaptors to mate with all 


professional cameras. 


Super-8 scene. Well, Beaulieu has made 
this camera even better. The new cam- 
era bears the name 5008S “Multi- 
Speed” and, as the name implies, now 
incorporates speeds of 8, 18, 24 and 45 
fps. It is now delivered with a Schneider 
f/1.4, 6-70mm zoom lens, but features 
C-mount lens interchangeability. Like all 
Beaulieus, it has a mirror-reflex shutter. 

Elmo has just introduced a new 
Super-8 Sound projector that is the 
height of sophistication. The GS-1200 
Stereo incorporates two complete sound 
systems, including two 15-Watt 
amplifiers. This allows simultaneous and 
individual recording on both the main and 
balance sound stripes, in addition to 
sound-on-sound recording. The pro- 
jector has 1200’ capacity, can play back 
optical as well as magnetic tracks, can 
record on both magnetic tracks, can be 
remote controlled, and incorporates a 
24-volt, 200-watt halogen lamp system 
through an f/1.1, 12.5-to-25mm zoom 
lens. The projector also has four motors, 
one for each of the spindles, main drive 
and cooling. Super-8 has come of age. 

As mentioned previously, the video in- 
dustry was well represented. RCA, 
Ikegami, Sony, JVC and Hitachi all 
showed the latest models of their ENG 
type cameras. Almost all manufacturers 
had minor model changes but the cam- 
eras remained essentially the same. 
There does seem to be a trend to provide 
easy conversion of an ENG camera to 
tripod, studio-type use. This is probably 


best exemplified by the new CP-MNC-71 
portable color camera. This new model 
marks Cinema Products’ inauguration 
into the mainstream of the video industry. 
The camera is an excellent ENG unit, 
yet it has many features, like built-in gen- 
lock, that allows it to easily adapt to 
studio type setups. The new CP/MNC- 
71 should be available by the first of the 
year. 

The Exhibition included many video 
companies too numerous to mention. 
However, there were several of par- 
ticular interest to the cinematographer in 
an indirect fashion. One of these is the 
Convergence Company which manu- 
factures editing consoles that allow 
“film” or “Moviola” style editing with two 
3/4” Umatic cassettes. 

The “sleeper” of the show, in my opin- 
ion, was the Thomson CSF Digital Noise 
Reducer. This “box” measures about 
one foot by two feet and is crammed with 
more integrated circuits than | have seen 
in my life. This unit, in essence, digi- 
talizes a video signal, isolates and re- 
moves the noise components, and then 
reconverts back to a clean analog video 
signal. What does this mean to the cine- 
matographer? Only that it can remove up 
to 15db of noise from a telecine chain 
which virtually removes grain from the 
picture. The unit can make Super-8 look 
like 35mm and, more important, it can 
make 16mm look almost as good as 2” 
Quad. In addition, it can clean up multiple 
generation 3/4” Umatic and probably is 


most impressive at restoring Microwave 
transmissions to usable quality. Re- 
member the name: Thomson CSF Digital 
Noise Reducer. It may just be that “major 
new item” at this year's SMPTE. 

Oxberry showed two new items: an 
animation camera that is convertible for 
better 16mm and 35mm operation and a 
new aerial image projector that can be 
zoomed via a movable head and follow- 
focus cam. 

Image Devices of Miami is the Ameri- 
can distributor for the rugged Samcine 
Rigidized Aluminum cases. These metal 
cases can be custom ordered with a 
variety of heavy-duty hardware. 

Alan Gordon Enterprises had a large 
exhibit and showed many interesting 
items, including a new 10-to-1 director's 
finder with direct readout of focal lengths 
for all formats. Grant Loucks also 
showed me a prototype of a new digital 
stop watch that not only reads out in time, 
but also feet and frames for both 16mm 
and 35mm. 

Herr Wendelin Sachtler, in addition to 
his fabulous new tripod, also showed an 
all-solid-state digital liquid crystal light 
meter. And Lee filters showed their new 
super lightweight non-glass filters. 

There were more than 130 manu- 
facturers, distributors, and dealers at the 
show and it would be impossible to cover 
each one. | have tried to mention those 
items that appeared to have greatest 
interest to the cinematographer. My 
apologies if | have omitted anyone. @ 


(LEFT) Image Devices, of Miami, Florida, is now exclusive U.S. distributor for Samcine Rigidised cases. These cases can be custom 
ordered with a wide variety of hardware and colors. (CENTER) Swintek showed a new “Dual Antenna Diversity” wireless microphone, the 
“Mark 9 VHF”. By utilizing two antennas, the system minimizes dropouts. (RIGHT) David Holmes, Managing Director of Lee Filters Limited, 
holds one of his company’s new line of camera filters. 
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“THE GREAT PYRAMID” 
Continued from Page 1265 


how the Ancient Egyptians were able to 
see to paint and carve the things that are 
found in these tombs. We concluded that 
some form of mirrors had to be used, 
because torches would have used up the 
air and also created smoke, as we had 
learned the hard way. 


(TOP) Egyptian guide moves up the Grand 
Gallery toward the King’s Chamber. Hand- 
rails were installed for tourists. (BOTTOM) 
The guide, with lit torch ready, prepares to 
ascend Grand Gallery, while cameraman 
Gunn films scene. 


Again, we could not use generators or 
cables or days to prepare, so Andre and 
the crew made good, limited use of 
Sun-Guns to provide the light as needed. 


We wanted to shoot in the mid-to-late 
afternoon to get good shots in daylight, 
as well as some beauty shots at sunset. 
After we arrived, however, we were in- 
formed that a security policeman would 
have to be in the plane, unless we 
wanted to give our film to the security 
police when we landed for them to 
“check” overnight. | wanted to know why 
they wanted the film, especially since 
they could not process it—there was no 
processor in Cairo that could handle 
7252. | assumed their definition of 
“check” would be to open it. What else 
would they do with it? And why were we 
told this now? The Army Security people 
merely restated that if the security officer 
was not on the plane, we would have to 
give him the film. Fearing that if we gave 
up the film, we would probably not see it 
again, | said, “Alright, we'll take the secu- 
rity officer with us.” That meant that one 
of us could not go. The plane only holds 
four. Andre and Joop agreed that Joop 
did not need to go. Andre was entirely set 
up, having done this many times before. 
So, the pilot, Andre, the security officer 
and | started out to the plane. However, 
another security officer, this one sta- 
tioned at the door to the runway, would 
not let us out of the airport to get in the 
plane. Through interpreters | tried to find 
out why. It was explained to us that our 
security officer, the one who had to be on 
our plane, had not been cleared on our 
permit to get in our plane. | tried to ask 
why this was going on and what had we 
done to them to make them give us such 
problems. We had just been informed 
that the security officer had to be with us. 
How could | have submitted his name on 
the permit if | was just told that he had to 
be with us? And from the security officer 
at the door, | received a common answer 
in Cairo, “It’s not my problem.” 


Finally, through frantic rushing around, 
which must have helped, we got into the 
air. Up we went—pilot, Andre, myself 
and our smiling security officer, who 
seemed oblivious to our problems. By 
the time we got to the pyramids, it was 
almost 4:30 and very hazy. We barely 
had time to get shots. We did shoot one 
roll of 7252 and part of a roll of 7242 and 
then had to head back to the airport. 


When we landed, most of the private 
section of the airport was deserted. The 
other security people had gone home, as 
had the people from the airplane com- 
pany. After unloading the film and break- 
ing down the equipment, the security of- 
ficer then told us (in Arabic, with our 
French pilot serving as interpreter) that 


(TOP) A closeup of the young Pharoah’s 
intricately carved and painted coffin. His 
mummy lies inside. (BOTTOM) Cam- 
eraman Gunn stands on the lip of King 
Tut’s sarcophagus in order to shoot from 
the best angle. 


he was taking the two rolls of film with him 
and that we would have them back in the 
morning. | threw my hands in the air, 
argued, pleaded, and threatened in order 
to not let the film out of our grasp. It did no 
good. Apparently he had not heard why 
he was with us in the first place. | briefly 
thought of giving them the choice of tak- 


ing me to jail or letting us keep the film— 
that | would not voluntarily give it up—but 
| knew that the next day we had to make 
film interviews that were vital, so | 
chanced that we would get the film back. 
No one would explain why we had been 
told if the officer were with us, we could 
have the film, and, even though he had 
been with us, he was still demanding it. 
Even with countless calls and govern- 
ment officials screaming at the Army Se- 
curity Police officials for days afterwards, 
we have to this day never seen that film. 
What they did, are doing, or will do with 
exposed film that cannot be processed in 
Eqypt, | don’t know. 


Another challenge was to film in the 
tomb of the most famous of all the 
Pharaohs buried in the Valley, King Tut. 
The tomb itself is very, very small, so we 
didn’t have to light a large area. Having 
been there during that week before the 
crew arrived, | Knew what we would want. 
The stone sarcophagus itself is covered 
with a large inch-thick plate glass cover 
which is held in place by a surrounding 
wooden frame that is screwed to an outer 
frame. We made arrangements with the 
inspector of the tombs to remove the 
wooden frame and then lift off the glass. 
We had to agree that if the glass was 
broken during any of the work, we would 
replace it at a cost of $200. Ten workmen 
were Called in, and after about an hour, 


the glass was finally removed, and King 
Tut, who is inside the body-shaped, 
gold-sheeted wooden coffin, was ready 
to be filmed. No problem of reflection off 
the glass for us. 


Andre, being an excellent docu- 
mentary cameraman, knows that some- 
times it’s better to just do something, 
rather than ask permission. So he 
jumped up on the edge of the sar- 
cophagus, which is about three inches 
wide, and started to move around in 
order to film the best angles of King Tut 
himself. You could hear the gasps of the 
workmen and feel their tension as they 
saw this man with a heavy camera on his 
shoulder tight-rope walking on the edge 
of the sarcophagus. 


Andre’s assistant, Joop, stood behind 
Andre holding his belt from the rear so 
that in case Andre started to slip, Joop 
could yank him backwards, rather than 
allow either Andre or the camera to fall 
into the sarcophagus. King Tut is cov- 
ered with one-eighth-inch-thick wood 
that is three thousand years old, covered 
with that thin gold sheeting. It was very 
quiet as we got the shots that we needed. 
When we finished, the workmen and in- 
spector smiled with relief and then re- 
placed the glass cover and re-screwed 


the wooden frame. Voices once again: 


filled the tomb. 


We left the Valley of the Kings and flew 
back to Cairo. Bill had to return to the 
United States to prepare for more filming 
in Boston and New York where he would 
interview more scientists and Egyptol- 
ogists. But the main crew and | remained 
in Cairo to finish the filming of tourists 
around the Great Pyramid and exca- 
vations in areas around Cairo. 

And there was that most important 
subject—the aerial shots of the Great 
Pyramid. We found out why there had 
been none before. It was simply that be- 
cause of military security, no one has 
been allowed to fly around the Cairo 
area. However, shortly before we arrived 
in Egypt, a private airplarie company had 
been granted permits to fly people such 
as ourselves to film the pyramids. 

Magda had made arrangements for us 
to make the aerial shots. We decided to 
use a four-seat Cessna 172. So there 
would be the pilot, director, cameraman, 
and assistant cameraman. Weeks be- 
fore we had had to submit names and 
passport numbers of the people to be in 
the plane. We had arranged for the 
Cessna to have the passenger door re- 
moved so that the cameraman would get 
an unobstructed view. We originally had 
tried to get a helicopter, but there were 
none available, other than the Egyptian 
Army helicopters. They cost a thousand 
dollars an hour and have been known to 
be unreliable. We planned to fly from 
3:30 to 5:30 in the afternoon, so we ar- 
rived at the airport at 2:30. 

There was no chance for the Dutch 
crew or myself to try to get the aerials 


again before we had to leave Egypt, so | 
made arrangements with Magda to use 
an Egyptian crew to shoot them in late 
January after | was gone. This was 
accomplished and we had the new two 
rolls of film couriered to us at the Wolper 
offices in Los Angeles. After giving this 
film to CFI for processing, the lab called 
and told us that an entire roll had periodic 
torn sprockets (apparently caused by the 
camera jamming) and there was no way 
to process the film—that it wouldn't make 
it through the machine. Not willing to give 
up yet (those aerials were getting to be a 
mania for me), we called Eastman- 
Kodak and arranged for them to take the 
film and have someone go through it ina 
dark room and cut out all the torr. scroc- 
kets. | realized this could ruin some 
shots, but decided it was better to try this 
than throw out the entire roll. As it turned 
out, we only lost the tail of about four 
shots, and most of the roll was saved. 
The persistence and the gamble to have 
Eastman chop out unexposed film paid 
off. The aerials we did use in the show 
are from that roll. 

Those were most of the challenges 
and problems we had in shooting the film 
during four weeks in Egypt. All in all, the 
people in Egypt (other than the Army Se- 
curity Police) were most helpful and ex- 
tremely pleasant. And the country itself is 
a magnificent area of historical and cul- 
tural fascination. Someday | hope to re- 
turn when | can spend more time enjoy- 
ing the past history and present ac- 
tivities, rather than making sure a sched- 
ule is being met. © 


The crew poses in the Egyptian desert. (Left to right) Soundman Dick Rector, Assistant 
cameraman Joop Janssen, Writer/producer Bill Kronick, Production manager Magda El 
Sanga, Assistant and interpreter Rick Romano and cameraman Andre Gunn. Except for 
key personnel, local crews were engaged to shoot on the far-flung locations around the 


world. 
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Aluminum carry case for 
Mini-Pro Kit and Pro-Kit IV. 


1015 Chestnut Street, Burbank, 
California 91502, Tel. 213 843-1200 


P.O. Box 5, Burrell Way, Thetford 
Norfolk, IP24 3RB, U.K., Tel. Thetford 2484 


Lighting Kits must be portable, light- 
weight, rugged and durable. They are 
your studio in a suitcase — and must 
respond to ever-changing location 
shooting needs, over and over again. 


Colortran’s new, Mark 2 Kits have 
been redesigned to respond to today’s 
requirements — worldwide. The 
Mini-Pro Kit and Pro-Kit IV are now 
packaged in a rugged aluminum carry 
case. Both are lighter. Our Flight Kit is 


Berkey Colortran, 1015 Chestnut St., Burbank, CA 91502 


Name 


streamlined and now includes the 
lightweight, hi-performance Mini-King 
with removable barndoors. These area 
few of the changes. 

Colortran offers 14 different kits in 120 
and 240V versions. To select the ones 
that best fit your requirements, write 
for our new brochure and price list. 


(] Send me a brochure and price list [] Have a salesman call Photo ne Led 
AC 1277 
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EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A‘S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A\S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Completely updated Filter, Lighting and Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 

5 A quickly locating desired data! 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on Please send _____copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 


location. TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $18.50 each, plus $1.00 
handling fee. No C.O.D.’s. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 


quantity discounts. California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 
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BUILT BETTER 
.. NOT CHEAPER! 


AND BACKED BY 
25 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 
AT A NEW N/VEAU 
THE STEENBECK ST-928. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 10518 Detrick Avenue @ Kensington, Md. 20795 U.S.A. @ Telephone: 301 942-1170 


In Canada: Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd., 821 Kipling Ave., Toronto, Ontario M8Z 568 


The Ultimate 
PORTABLE DIVERSITY RECEIVER 


for wireless microphones 
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wireless micropt One 
portable diversity rece 


suitable for mounting to leading portable recor 

VIR‘s. The Model 67 offers true space diversity thro 

receivers, not crude noisy antenna switching. The unit Op 

standard internal 9V batteries or an existing D.C. voltage source. Contact Vega 
for complete specifications on this exciting new unit. 


S Vega Division of Cetec Corporation 
P. O. Box 5348 + El Monte, California 91731 + Telephone: (213) 442-0782 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
PRECISION MADE 


CENTURY DUPLIKINS 


FAST, LOW COST OPTICAL CREATIVITY WITHOUT LAB DELAYS! 


DUPLIKIN II 189.50 


FOR ENLARGING 16mm to 
35mm COLOR OR B/W 


with your 35mm SLR camera 
such as Nikon, Pentax, Canon 
etc. Color or B&W. No film 
cutting required. Make complete 
slide shows from any 16mm film. 
- Blow-ups for ads. Analysis etc. 


DUPLIKIN Il 189.50 
35mm SLIDES TO 16mm 


for filming your 35mm 
color slides with your 16mm 
camera. Ultra sharp results. 
Establishing shots, improve 
continuity, for instructional 
films, etc. Fits all “C’’ mount 
cameras. (For Arri, add 44.50) 


DUPLIKIN IV 229.50 
FOR 16mm “FREEZE FRAMES” 


A very useful instrument for 

the professional film maker. 

Fast, easy “Freeze Frames’ for 
impact, emphasis or for better 
instructional films. No film cutting 
necessary. Fits all “C’’ mount 
cameras. (For Arri, add 44.50) 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON ABOVE ITEMS... AND MANY OTHERS 
MANUFACTURED BY CENTURY. AMERICA’S LEADING CINE/OPTICS CRAFTSMEN. 


ZOOM LENS REPAIRS 


ANGENIEUX SPECIALISTS Precision Cine/Optics 


10661 BURBANK BLVD.. NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 91601 TELEX 66-2419 (213) 766-3715 


B&S LIGHTING BARGAINS 


All New Colortran Lights, Matthews’ Stands 


Baby Jr. 
Matthews Type 6025 


Our stands are Matthews-built BABY/ 
JUNIOR Type 6025 which list for 
$170.75. Your special price, this one 
time only, from B&S is $99.50, while 
they last. All new, in cartons. Califor- 
nia residents add 6% Sales tax. Cash 
with order, please. 


List $170.75 = i 

Ss —<Sy a 
Special $99.50! ~* - 
Save over 40% 


Ya 


Colortran Mini-6 
Special purchase of all new, still in car- 
tons, Colortran Mini-6’s (650-watt Q.1.) 


Reg. $100.00 
Special $59.50! , 
Save over 40% @ BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


. ) 
Barndoors included SUPPLIERS TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY — SINCE 1954 
. d 1026 North Highland Avenue e Los Angeles, California 90038 
(only 61 available) ‘O(n ~— Cable BIRNSAW 


(213) 466-8211 TELEX 673280 
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THE 119th SMPTE CONFERENCE 
Continued from Page 1283 


tinguished Director of Photography and 
active in the motion picture industry for 
more than 50 years.” 

During the course of the five-day tech- 
nical program, 106 separate papers 
were presented in the following cate- 
gories: Interfaces (Film/Television), 
New Equipment and Processes in Mo- 
tion Pictures, New Products in Televi- 
sion, Laboratory Practices, Television 
Post Production, Ecology for Labs, Tele- 
vision Sound, Motion Picture Sound, 
Television Production, Unconventional 
Imaging Systems, Corporate Uses of 
Motion Picture and Television Produc- 
tion, Motion Picture Production Tech- 
niques and New Television Technology. 

It would appear from the above roster 
of sessions that motion pictures and 
television were about equally repre- 
sented, but in actual practice con- 
siderably more time and attention were 
accorded video subjects than motion pic- 
ture subjects. Clearly this was not the 
fault of the SMPTE (nor is the program 
meant to be a tug-of-war or popularity 
contest between the two media), but it 
would seem to this observer that repre- 
sentatives of the film medium had short- 
changed their own subject. With the ex- 
ception of David Samuelson’s fascinat- 
ing “Survey of Current Film Production 
Techniques, 1977” (an expanded repeat 
of his recent FILM ’'77 presentation in 
London), the papers devoted to motion 


Among those receiving Special Commen- 
dation Awards was A.S.C. past president 
Lester Shorr, honored for his contributions 
to motion picture technology. He is shown 
here with Academy Award-winning director 
William Friedkin, who presented the SMPTE 
awards. 


CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL 


The Keynote Speaker at the Get-Together Luncheon was George Stevens, Jr., Director of the 
American Film Institute, who talked about the A.F.I. archival program for the preservation of 
American film art and the Institute’s Advanced Film Studies program. At left is SMPTE 
President William D. Hedden; at right, Executive Vice President Robert M. Smith. 


picture techniques and technology were 
a lacklustre lot. Moreover, several in the 
category which sounded interesting, as 
listed in the program, were not presented 
at all. 

For example, John Alonzo, ASC, could 
not be present to read his paper entitled 
‘“Underexposure and Force Process- 
ing’, so it never got read. The paper 
entitled “Post Flashing, A Simple Method 
of Contrast Control’, by Howard 
Schwartz, ASC, did get read, but not by 
Mr. Schwartz, who was detained else- 
where by professional duties. The 
gentleman who read it did his best, but 
the paper lost something in the transla- 
tion. A paper promised in the program 
and entitled: “Front and Rear Projection” 
by A.S.C. Associate Member William 
Hansard was not heard at all—a definite 
disappointment to many who attended 
specifically to hear this critical subject 
discussed. 

Fortunately, the session entitled ‘“Mo- 
tion Picture Sound” fared somewhat bet- 
ter. For one thing, it was held in the plush 
Samuel Goldwyn Theater of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
acknowledged to be the most technically 
advanced motion picture auditorium in 
the world. For another, several of the pa- 
pers added up to a quantum jump in the 
quality of motion picture sound as pre- 
sented in theaters, long a source of frus- 
tration not only to those who work so hard 
to get excellent sound onto original 
tracks, but also those who are used to 
hearing. high-fidelity sound in the home. 

The paper entitled ‘“Two-Language 
Photographic Soundtracks”, by Ronald 
E. Uhlig, dealt with the latest refinements 


in recording two different optical sound 
tracks on the same release print—and 
doing it in a relatively inexpensive man- 
ner. 

‘“Dolby-Encoded Soundtracks: A 
Progress Report” provided an update on 
the superlative sound system first 
demonstrated in-depth at FILM ’75 in 
London—with the latest degree of excel- 
lence represented by the stunning track 
for “STAR WARS”. 

“Compatible Four-Channel Optical 
Sound for Motion Pictures”, by Terry 
Beard (Nuoptix Associates, Inc.) and 
Fred Hynes and G.B. Wren (Todd-AO) 
dealt with the Nuoptix four-channel 
sound system, which records four dis- 
crete variable area tracks within the 
standard 76 mil. wide optical sound track 
area. The tracks are directly monaural- 
compatible and, thus, can be played 
back on a standard optical head. 

Four separate papers were devoted to 
various elements of “The Colortek Opti- 
cal Stereophonic Sound Film System”, 
which is a high-quality sound system that 
consists of four separate and discrete 
audio tracks and a control track within the 
area assigned to the present mono- 
phonic variable area and variable density 
sound track. While the track may be 
reproduced on all standard projectors 
equipped with optical sound heads, it is 
recommended that the reproducing elec- 
tronics be modified to accept this format 
correctly. The addition of a narrow con- 
trol track ‘“‘“enables the stereophonic re- 
producer to be properly aligned auto- 
matically, as well as permitting control of 
the theater and special effects from the 
Continued on Page 1313 
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“THE TURNING POINT” 
Continued from Page 1255 


“SWAN LAKE” is basically a cold 
number. Much of it takes place at the 
lake, with everything blue—and blue is 
one of the least intense colors we have. 
Green is a terrible color to pick up, too. 
There are even times when you can lose 
some of the red, because of the differ- 
ence in Kelvin and exposure. The filters 
they use on stage lights are about the 
same as we use on motion picture 
lights—a little different, but not much. 
Even so, you've got to be very careful, 
because you can run into terrible expo- 
sure problems that will keep you awake 
nights. Several effects required a lot of 
colored lights—reds, oranges, ambers, 
or whatever the art director would dream 
up. In such cases, the men would have 
to drop all those hundreds of lights, put 
colored gels on, and pull them back up. 
We tried to make changes like that on 
weekends or during meal periods. For 
major sequences | tried to set the lights 
three or four days in advance, just as | 
had to do on the Barbra Streisand film, 
“A STAR IS BORN”. 


QUESTION: Was there any significant 
difference in the time it took to rig the 
stage lighting, as compared to light- 
ing in the studio? 


SURTEES: Actually, it went much faster. 
In the theater we set things up just as 
they would be for a performance, with 
five or six backings hanging from one 
overhead pipe and we’d go from one 
ballet into another. It would take only 15 
or 20 minutes to make the change. Now, 
if we’d been shooting the same thing in 
the studio, we’d have had to have paral- 
lels built and it would have been a 
tremendous undertaking. To build such 
parallels in a theater overnight would 
have been impossible, too. But with the 
theatrical type of lighting, we were able 
to do it and even have two or three other 
scenes set in advance. For example, in 
shooting the “SWAN LAKE” ballet, we 
would finish one act, drop the new back- 
ings from the pipes up above, make a 
few adjustments, and be ready to go 
again within 20 minutes. The theatrical 
lights stayed almost constant—whereas, 
if we’d been shooting in the studio, we 
would have had to adjust the whole thing 
again. The big worry, as | said before, 
was never knowing if we’d have enough 
light to get it onto the film. Once or twice 
we got alittle low and a couple of times it 
was too high, but there was never any- 
thing that had to be retaken. 


QUESTION: How much did the spot- 
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Sometimes you need 
a self-contained 
recorder/camera that 


one mancan handle. 


@ 
Victor Duncan 
AQESS wssscornerensey 


multi-person film crew is impossible. The traditional 
approach was unfeasible. One man could not handle a camera 
and a sync recorder, let alone the tangle of cables and a slate. 

Until now, no such combination existed. But Victor Duncan 
realized there was a need for such a combination. So we did it. 
We have combined the Arriflex 16-SR with the ultra compact 
Nagra SNN recorder. The result of this development is the Victor 
Duncan Nagra Caddy. 

All functions operate from the camera trigger. With absolute 
reliability. The Nagra Caddy is detachable when not needed and 
can be used as an independent “wild sound” recorder when off 
the camera. But when camera and recorder work together the 
results are ‘dynamite’. Although modification to the camera is 
required, these modifications do not interfere with its normal 
operation. Both the camera and recorder can be used 
separately. 

he conversion contains electronics to simultaneously bring 
both camera and recorder up to speed. An automatic start mark 
is provided to the film while the tape is blooped. Both camera 
and recorder are crystal accurate. 

So for those times when you really need double system sound 
from a one man film crew, the Nagra Caddy is the answer. And 
Victor Duncan knows it. 


the check and double check people 


Rentals, Sales, Service 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
! Ber F 2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
11043 Gratiot, Detroit, MI 48213 (313) 371-4920 
PPHPpee. 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


WORLD'S GREATEST CINE BOOKS! 


By JOSEPH V. MASCELLI, A.s.c. 


oT aaan]| THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY Mmussttn 


The classic how-to-shoot-it definitive text for CINE 
understanding motion picture and television WORKBOOK 
production techniques! , 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Latest Text & Tables; 4 Cine Calculators; 
18 Lens & Camera Test Grids, Charts & Cine 

Accessories in both feet & metric! 


TEXT & TOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


7th Printing 10-Day Trial Ofter! Free Brochures! First Edition 
$15 Postpaid Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. $20 Postpaid 


CINE/GRAFIC PUBLICATIONS + BOX 430 - HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 


Tender 
Loving 
Care! 


That’s what you get at FOTO-KEM. We help 


you transfer your thoughts to the screen 
— precisely as you see them in your own 
mind. In the process, we give you: 


Around-The-Clock Service 
® Spotless Originals 

Crisp, Clean Prints 

Color Perfection 

Reasonable Prices 


Try FOTO-KEM — The 24-Hour Lab. You'll be 
glad you did! 


FOTO-KEM Industries Inc. 
2800 West Olive Avenue 
Burbank, California 91505 
Telephone (213) 846-3101 


Gerald Brodersen 
President 


Lou Vincent 
Production Vice President 


America’s Biggest Little Lab 


Reg Dunn 
Executive Vice President 


lights help in maintaining adequate 
exposure? 


SURTEES: The ones we used in New 
York didn’t help much, although the 
ones we had in Hollywood were much 
better. The problem with theatrical spot- 
lights is that you can’t pull them down to 
make them hotter. The distance from the 
stage determines how bright they are. In 
the theater it isn’t necessary to have 
lights that flood out or get hotter. All they 
have to have is enough light to get a 
spotlight effect—but that might not be 
one-third as much light as you would 
need to get an image onto motion pic- 
ture film. According to the theater 
people, | was way high in intensity, but | 
had only 75 footcandles. That’s pretty 
low—an f/2 stop. 


QUESTION: Did you have to force- 
develop any of the footage? 


SURTEES: From time to time, when I'd 
get a bit worried, I'd send some stuff to 
be pushed. One day we got a call from 
the lab telling us that in one scene, when 
the head dancer went to the back of the 
set (where there was a building as part 
of the scenery), he just disappeared. 
You couldn't see him at all. We were 
going to retake the scene, but first | 
called Otto Paoloni, who is the head of 
the Technicolor lab in New York (and just 
about the best lab man in the world), and 
had him take a look at it. To further com- 
plicate matters, | had a fog effectiin the 
scene and the fog completely covered 
the dancer. Anyway, Otto took the film 
and pushed the hell out of it in the print- 
ing. He kept going as far as he could go, 
and it turned out to be one of the best 
shots in the picture. There’s not a bit of 
fog and the dancer's completely in the 
clear back there. I’ve never met another 
lab man like Otto. Night and day he’s 
right in there watching over your foot- 
age. 


QUESTION: In regard to the fog effect 
that you mentioned, what kind of 
diffusion did you use on this picture? 


SURTEES: Before the picture started 
shooting, we experimented with all 
kinds of diffusion, because | wanted to 
set what we were going to use to get the 
effects that we wanted. | tried every- 
thing —fog filters, even Saran Wrap—but 
we ended up shooting the picture with a 
#2 Fog. That was just enough and not 
too much. Actually, | see so many fog 
filters used in TV commercials that I’m 
allergic to them. But the #2 Fog was not 
too much and seemed to be in key with 
the subject matter. The effect of filters 
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like that can be helped if you put alot of | 


contrast into your lighting. If you fill the 
shadow side, you’re in trouble. | learned 
that in working on “THE SUMMER OF 
42”. | shot that whole picture with a #4 
Fog, but worked in high contrast, and it 
helped. 


QUESTION: Aside from the ballets, 
what were some of the other location 
sequences which you shot? 


SURTEES: As you know, we used the 
dancers from the American Ballet Thea- 
tre and we shot several sequences in the 
actual school which they maintain in 
New York for kids from about 10 years on 
up. Then we shot the big fight sequence 
between Shirley MacLaine and Anne 
Bancroft at Century City in Los Angeles. 
It was a night sequence, very low-key 
and contrasty, and was supposed to be 
taking place in New York down around 
the Trade Center. We would have ac- 
tually shot it in New York, but it turned out 
to be just impossible to shoot there at 
night. 


QUESTION: It’s a well-known fact that 
despite your long career in the motion 
picture industry you claim to learn 
something new from each successive 
assignment. What did you learn from 
photographing ‘‘THE TURNING 
POINT’? 


SURTEES: Well, one thing | learned from 
photographing the picture was how to 
appreciate ballet more—what’s good 
and what isn’t. There’s so much to it that 
it would have been impossible to make 
such a film without a director like Herb 
Ross, who knows ballet. Having been a 
choreographer, he knows what part of 
the action is best to shoot and just what 
the music will do. It was a tremendous 
undertaking by Ross. | learned also that 
ballet people are the hardest working 
people in show business; there’s no 
doubt about that. Those kids are out 
there working at seven in the morning 
and they’re still going at seven that 
night—and for very little pay. | was 
tremendously impressed by those 
young people and | admire them so 
much. They were such nice kids—not a 
bad one in the whole gang of them—a 
little different from Hollywood. They are 
so attracted to what they are doing that 
they would do it for nothing. | 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
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THE BURKLEY MOBILE CAMERA CRANE 


@ 18 ft. 2-man crane on 6 wheel drive GMC truck 
@ Truck level correction to 30° 


@ Minimum door clearance 10 ft. 


MIDWEST 
CINE 
SERVICES 


@ Headset intercom system 
@ Reasonable rates 


@ (816) 333-0022 


626 EAST 
75TH STREET 


KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 64131 


(816) 333-0022 


Best acuity in the state 
of the art today... 


Sharpness. The way people see it on the big screen. 
Nothing else matters. At Western Cine we are uni- 
quely qualified to blow-up prints from 16mm to 
35mm with excellent acuity — actually the best in 
the state of the art today! 

If you are contemplating a 35mm blow-up of your 
16mm film production, we will furnish a test of your 
work at no charge. 


WE PROVIDE COMPLETE FINISHING SERVICES! 
Processing - Printing - Titling 
Theatrical Sound Mixing - Optical effects 


For information, call or write... 


¢ 


312 So. Pearl St. - Denver, Colo. 80209 - (303) 744-1017 
Cine Craft: 8764 Beverly Bivd. - Hollywood, Calif. 90048 


Camera systems 


VIBRATION ISOLATION HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 
FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hollywood 213-989-4420 — San Francisco — 415-864-4644 — Toronto 416-920-5424 — New York 212-431-3930 
Miami 305-757-5988 — St.Louis 314-421-5440 — Boston 617-266-7468 — -Denver 303-777-7699 
Atlanta 404-451-4624 — London 01-452-8090 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 


Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. 
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THE ORIGINAL FLUID HEADS 
PREFERRED BY PROFESSIONALS 


Miller ‘‘F’’, No. 102 


Medium weight for use with all 16mm 
cameras weighing up to 12 Ibs. 

Full 360° horizontal traverse pan. 
Full fluid action tilt, 90°, 

in either direction with 

positive lock in any traverse. 

Made to be used in conjunction with 
Miller Ball Leveling Tripod 

but can be fitted to most tripods. 

¢ Weight, 5 lbs. — Height, 5 inches. 


Miller ‘‘F’”’ with Slip Pan, No. 103 


The No. 103 is the same as the 

No. 102 except for the 

addition of the unique Slip Pan. 

The unique Slip Pan permits full 

360° horizontal traverse between 

full fluid drag and free slip 

which allows breakaway pans 

for following fast action 

such as sporting events. 

Same positive tilt lock assembly as No.102. 
Weight, 6 Ibs. — Height, 6 inches. d 


» 


U.S.A. PATENT NO’s 3,712,571 and 3,599,429, iki Pending 
MILLER PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
6500 Santa Monica Blvd. / Hollywood, Ca 90038 
Phone: (213) 466-5105 


Bl 


FILMING “FABULOUS JOURNEY” 
Continued from Page 1295 


would turn all the rest of my lighting 
slightly cold. This worked very effec- 
tively, to the point of giving the true illu- 
sion of these people walking around 
lighted only by the lamps they were carry- 
ing. 

The director and | wanted to have only 
the minimum amount of equipment to 
move around, so we decided not to use 
the zoom lens inside at all. | chose a set 
of high-speed lenses, including a 55mm 
T/1.1, that were very useful for this job. 
The key light for most of the interiors was 
25 footcandles, and sometimes as low as 
8 footcandles. | used dimmers exten- 
sively to create the effect of the light com- 
ing and going as the actors went through 
the caves. 

At a certain moment in the story, the 
actors arrive at what is called in the novel 
“inside the Earth Sea’. This Sea is 
lighted by a strange electrical phenome- 
non delivering a yellow-greenish type of 
effect. To achieve this special photo- 
graphic mood, | used black and white 
filters instead of the 85. | also added 
gauze and low-contrast filters. This 
combination gave me a nice sort of dawn 
effect. 

The film has three totally different 
photographic styles within it: in the 
beginning, while the characters prepare 
for the trip and get to Mount Sneffels in 
Iceland, it is naturalistic; inside the earth, 
also naturalistic, until they arrive at the 
interior Sea where we create a special 
mood with the black and white filters that 
| mentioned before. At the end, when 
they come out through Stromboli in erup- 
tion, | gave it a cold, bluish sunset effect. 
This last part we shot in Lanzarote, Ca- 
nary Islands, which has a volcanic land- 
scape of great beauty. 

The descent through the crater of 
Mount Sneffels began in Lanzarote; then 
we had to continue in the big caves, then 
Madrid on location, and also the studio. 
To give continuity to these scenes was a 
task difficult to achieve, but | managed to 
make it look as though it all had been 
shot in one place. 

One special difficulty that | had some 
fun with was when | had to reproduce in 
the studio some miniature work with the 
same special photographic mood that | 
had created in the “interior sea” se- 
quence with the black and white filters. 
Consulting the laboratory, | found out 
that they could not reproduce the same 
effect with their printing filters, so | de- 
cided to do it in the camera. We had to 
shoot at 96 f.p.s., and to be able to use 
the same filter in the camera that | had 
used in the exteriors, | needed to have 
daylight in the set. Arcs would have been 
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too messy to work with, so | decided to 
use lanairo HMI units, which gave me the 
right type of color temperature with no 
gelatines, no smoke, little weight, and 
perfect control. 

| also had the experience of shooting 
blue backing with the front projection sys- 
tem. This happened while we were in the 
Canary Islands. Kenneth More, the prin- 
cipal actor, was leaving soon to start 
another film in Canada, and had first to 
be in some trick shots that we had COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
thought of doing in front projection. The 
es that came back from Madrid were 925 No. la Brea Ave. 
not good enough, so | decided to use the Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
front projection system as a blue-backing Approved for Veterans 851-0550 
screen. | achieved this simply by project- 
ing enough blue light onto the screen. 
After some tests, we achieved success 
with it. 

| had worked with Franz Planer, ASC, 


S BS 
and Milton Krasner, ASC, (both in “KING Your equ i pment 
OF KINGS”), Robert Krasker, BSC, (“EL ” 
CID’’), Freddie Young, BSC, (DR. > > | 
ZHIVAGO”’, “NICHOLAS & ALEX- lt S only as good 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 
Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


ANDRA’) and, naturally, with my father 
in many films. But in the summer of 1975 th | if 
| met Gordon Willis, ASC, in California. aS & a 
He was then shooting “ALL THE 
PRESIDENT’S MEN”. Not too long be- 
fore that | had seen “GODFATHER II”, 
which | thought had outstanding photog- 
raphy, so | was really pleased to meet 
him. He told me something that changed 
my way of thinking about photography: 
“See what you're looking at. When you 
get on a location, don’t remanipulate it; 
keep it natural.” | think I’ve learned that 
lesson. Now | really try to shoot with 
God's light, only helping it enough to be 
able to film. 
| hope that I’ve achieved in “FABU- 
LOUS JOURNEY ...” a natural feeling 
of light, as a contrast to the fantastic story 
that is being told, and that people who \ os : 
are my professional masters—my father, \ Nt B m2 _ You invest the most you 
Stanley Cortez and Gordon Willis—will SS aA. ™ can afford in your equipment. 
not be disappointed with the result. —_ After all, it's what you make your 
living with. For the same reason, you 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Andres Berenguer spend precious time selecting a lab that is of the same caliber 

was born in Barcelona, Spain in 1944... : t 

Studied cinematography in the Madrid Of- as your equipment. : : 

ficial School of the Cinema. Photo Processors follows this same philosophy. We’ve 
Assistant Cameraman on Samuel invested in the finest color equipment available. Our team of 


Bronston's KING OF KINGS, EL CID, 55 pita 
SAYS.AT PEKING CIRCUS WORLD and color specialists is among the best in the country. They are 


FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. here to assure you that you will receive the best end-product 
Camera Operator on THE THIN RED possible. Send your next job to us and let us prove it. We can 
LINE, THE WHITE SAVAGES, and others. back 
Director of Photography (Second Unit): ack you up. 
SAVAGE PAMPAS, SIMON BOLIVAR, 
CRIMES OF THE RUE MORGUE, RAIN 
FOR A DUSTY SUMMER. 
Three years with his own company pro- 
ducing and photographing television lis 
commercials. 
Director of Photography: THE FABU- ehoto Processors Inc. 
LOUS JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE : 
EARTH (1976), STORM (1977). Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 
AC 512-472-6926 
Son of Manuel Berenguer, ASC—worked 
in many of his father’s films in addition to 
those listed above.) 
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“our 27th year’’ 


The new professional 16mm editing system from Super8 Sound. 


By using the Super8 Sound Recorder and 8mm wide 
Split-Sixteen fullcoat, Super 8 production and post-production 
economies can be applied to 16mm sync sound filmmaking. 


The Split-Sixteen Editing Bench is fully motorized, equipped 
with an excellent viewer and fitted with all the Super8 Sound 
editing innovations that have made vertical film editing a 
practical reality. Please write for more information. 


From the Super 8 Professionals Supers Sound, Inc. 


95 Harvey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02140 


BOLEX 521 16mm PROJECTOR 
Continued from Page 1278 


Precise scene location, necessary for 
easy editing, is readily accomplished 
with a four-digit frame counter which reg- 
isters film transport at the rate of 1 unit for 
10 frames. 


Bright Illumination, Choice of Three 
Lenses 


The Bolex 521 projects a bright, evenly 
illuminated image. A built-in dichroic mir- 
ror assures this balanced, vivid color 
transmission. 

Bolex offers a choice of three color- 
corrected lenses: the standard 50mm 
f/1.3 for medium-sized viewing areas; a 
70mm f/1.6 for larger auditoriums and 
viewing rooms; a 35-65mm f/1.6 zoom 
for rooms of varying sizes. 

Another optical accessory is an op- 
tional, wide-screen attachment which 
enables anamorphic projections. 


Handsome, Rugged Features Built For 
a Lifetime 


The Bolex 521 projector has a diecast 
aluminum body. 

It is capable of withstanding heavy 
usage and frequent transportation. The 
projector weighs only about 40 pounds 
and has a handsome black speckle 
finish. 

A heavy-duty lid with built-in speaker 
and extension cords serves as the carry- 
ing case. 

All controls are well spaced in sepa- 
rate control groupings for fumble-free, 
facile operation in the dark. The controls 
are identified by white lettering, which 
means easier visibility in dimly lit projec- 
tion rooms. 

A remote control accessory permits 
forward, reverse and still-frame projec- 
tion and frame-by-frame operation as 
well as volume control. The operator is 
then free to address the audience from 
the front or rear of the viewing area or to 
work with charts, boards or other teach- 
ing aids. 

The Bolex 521 requires little servicing. 
Lubricant reservoirs allow more than 500 
hours of operation. 

Suggested list price for the Bolex 521, 
with the 50mm f/1.3 lens, is $3,039; with 
the 35-65mm f/1.6 zoom lens, it is 
$3,175. ie 


TECHNICAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
BOLEX 521 
16mm SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


General 
High quality film projector equipped for magnetic 
recording and optical and magnetic playback of 
16mm film 

e Aluminium die-cast body; lid with built-in 
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speaker 

e Dimensions are 480mm (19.5 inches) front- 
to-back, 380mm (14.75 inches) high, 240mm 
(9.5 inches) wide—excluding handle 

¢ Weight is approximately 40 pounds 


Capacity and threading 
Rapid and reliable fully automatic threading with 
spools up to 2,000 feet capacity 


Mechanical system 

¢ Electronically regulated low-voltage motor 

¢ Projection speeds are electronically controlled 
at 18 and 24 f.p.s., variable speeds from 12 to 
26 f.p.s. are adjustable by a potentiometer. 
“Freezing” and single-frame projection are 
push-button controlled 

¢ Electromagnetically controlled shutter can be 
switched from two to three-blade operation 

¢ Rotating main switch has six settings 

¢ Four-digit frame counter 

¢ Separate motor for ventilating fan 

¢ Screw-type feet for height and level adjust- 
ments 


Lamp and lenses 
Halogen lamp 24 V/250 W with built-in dichroic 
mirror 


Choice of three lenses with milled knob focus- 
ing: 50mm f/1.3, 70mm f/1.6, 35-65mm zoom 
£/1.6 


Sound system 

e Transistorized plug-in modular amplifier. 
Power output is 25 watts with 2 percent har- 
monic distortion at 8 Ohms. Frequency re- 
sponse is 30 to 20,000 cycles, +3 dB 

¢ Three watt built-in (monitor) speaker 

¢ Ten watt loudspeaker with sufficient power for 
large auditoriums 

¢ Individual optical or magnetic sound playback 
volume controls 

e Separate bass and treble tone control 

¢ Operating knob with settings for projection of 
silent films (with magnetic head retracted), 
playback of optical track, playback and record- 
ing of magnetic track. P.A. system is possible 
in all three positions 

e Separate jack inputs for phono and micro- 
phone 

e Recording level adjustment with separate 
potentiometers and built-in V.U. meter 

e Recording level with automatic compression 
device 

e Double lock during recording eliminates acci- 
dental erasure 

e Recording can be monitored through loud- 
speaker (at reduced power) or by earphones 


Sound system 

¢ Potentiometer for superimpositions and sound 
dissolves 

¢ Output socket for 8 Ohm loudspeaker and a 
separate socket for earphones and connection 
to an external amplifier 

e Recording/magnetic playback response 
curve: at 24 f.p.s. from 100 to 12,000 cycles at 
+3 dB. Signal/background noise ratio: 50 dB 

¢ Optical playback response curve: at 24 f.p.s. 
from 50 to 7,000 cycles at +3 dB. Signal/back- 
ground noise ratio: less than 60 dB 

e Wow and flutter less than 3 percent 

e Standard sound/picture separations: optical 
track, 26 frames; magnetic track, 28 frames 


Accessories supplied with the projector 

e Halogen lamp 24 V/250 W with built-in dichroic 
mirror 

¢ 2,000 foot reel with automatic threading at- 
tachment 

¢ Power cord 

¢ Microphone 

e Brush 


Suggested list price 

e Bolex 521 with 50mm lens $3,039 

¢ Bolex 521 with 35-65mm zoom lens $3,175 
Optional Accessories 

e¢ Earphones 
Optional Accessories 

e Wide-screen attachment (ratio of 2.66:1) for 

use with 50 and 70mm lenses 

e Wide-screen attachment mount 

e Remote control box with cable 

e Projection lens 70mm f/1.6 # 
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Nine ways 


PALMER FILM SERVICES 
can work for you: 


Complete Range of 16mm Laboratory Services: Color 
and black & white processing and printing, edgenum- 
bering, magnetic striping, opticals, and special ef- 
fects. Many Super 8 services too. 


Video Transfers: We make high quality 16mm video 
to film transfers, using the Palmer Video/Film Cam- 
era—internationally known for excellent picture and 
sound recording characteristics. 


Mail Order Service: Because Palmer Films is centrally 
located in San Francisco (¥%2 hour from International 
Airport) we can serve customers everywhere promptly 
and efficiently. Write for free Price List including Lab- 
oratory, Editorial, Art, Video and Sound Services. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


to get the whole story, call: 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 - PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


Whatever the speed—Micro-Demand meets the need. 


Filmline’s Citation Series Processors 
with Micro-Demand Drive. 


Model DC28-35/16 


Now any lab regardless of size, can have 
the quality and reliability of Micro-Demand, 
at prices geared to the volume of its op- 
eration. 

Now the patented Micro-Demand film trans- 
portsystem comes in a full line of Filmline con- 
tinuous, commercial film processors. Priced 
from $8,900. With speeds from 7 FPM to 325 
FPM 


Introduced in 1968 inits ‘‘Custom Line’’ ma- 
chines for professional commercial labs Micro- 
Demand remains the most advanced demand 
drive transport system yet devised for film 
processing. 

Micro-Demand dependability is outstand- 
ing—it will run 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, at top speed, with virtually no main- 
tenance. 

The inherent design of the Micro-Demand 
system allows the use of conventional film 
rollers and bearings, eliminating the need for 
fragile plastic spring bushings, eccentric wob- 


ble rollers or other mysterious contrivances. 
‘‘Push-Button’’ operation and reliability allows 
the operator to perform other functions while 
the machine is running. 

All Filmline processors use stainless steel 
construction throughout except where other 
alloys or formulations are recommended or 
proven superior. 

Every Filmline machineis designed for ‘‘Zero 
Down Time’ and backed by a superb perfor- 
mance record compiled in over 25 years of con- 


- tinuous service to the industry. Twenty-five 


years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 

Partial Listing of Filmline Installations: 
Deluxe-General, Technicolor, Inc., Capital 
Film Labs., Byron Motion Pictures, TVC 
Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, Guf- 
fanti Labs., Precision Film Labs., Bellevue- 
Pathe, ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, 
General Motors, RCA, IBM, AEC... and thou- 
sands of others. 


“When you buy quality, Filmline costs less” 
Filmline Corporation 
/ CORPORATION | Milford, Connecticut 06460 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT Area Code 208 - 878-2433 


JOHN GROUP 
SALES — RENTAL — SERVICE 
CAMERAS — SOUND 


LIGHTING — EDITING 
— EVERYTHING — 


We are your one-stop equipment house in 
Australia and Southeast Asia with the most 
comprehensive range of 16mm and 35mm 
motion picture/television production equip- 
ment available for SALE or RENTAL 


105 Reserve Road 
Artarmon, N.S.W. 2064 
Sydney, Australia. 
Telephone: 439-6955 
TELEX: 24482 


and tapes 


35mm, 16mm and 8mm 


Single and double perfora- 
tion, positive and negative 
pitch, anamorphic formats. 
New spring-loaded bridge 
holds tape taut, keeps end 
out ready for next splice. 


Perfect registration fast. The CIRO 
makes its own perforations in the splicing tape, 
and trims the edges automatically. 


increases it from about 72/1000 
inch to 75/1000 inch! (Horizontal 
editing machines Jet you use tape 
on one side only.) CIRO splices run 
through projectors smoothly. 
Looks better on screen 
Because every CIRO splice is 
perfectly registered, the image 
doesn’t weave as it goes through the 
gate. With CIRO tape, the clean, 
straight sides of the tape run across 
the film —not a torn-off, serrated 
section. So dirt doesn’t stick. 


d ay the cut film along the 
recessed splicing block. 
(Its position pins hold the ends in 
precise registration.) Pull the tape 
across the open splice. Lower the 
chopper. Done. 
Effortless accuracy 

A perfect splice. Tape perfs 
exactly where they should be. Film 
and tape dead straight. No protrud- 
ing edges. No effort. 

Frame-line tape edge 

In 16mm, both tape edges are 
on the frame line. Workprints look 
cleaner. On TV news footage, the 
splice is effectively invisible at 24 
frames per second. 

No frame loss 

If you change the cut, there’s 
no frame lost, of course. And since 
you made the original cut on the 
CIRO’s block, ends match exactly. 

Instant repairs 

Broken sprocket-holes can be 

rebuilt with no tape in the image 
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area! (See illustration.) With the 
CIRO, film libraries can repair torn 
release prints without a jump cut. 


Repairs: Torn print at left. 
Broken sprocket holes, right. 


Easily through the gate 
Acement splice almost doubles 
the film’s thickness at that point. 
CIRO tape on both sides of the film 


Tape two-thirds cheaper 

Because it’s not perforated, 
high-quality CIRO tape costs about 
a third the price of pre-perforated 
tape. Not a big item—but it adds 
up. After about thirty rolls, your 
tape savings have paid for the 
splicer. (CIRO tape, incidentally, is 
guaranteed not to telescope.) 

One year guarantee 

Overall, the CIRO is built to 
last. Stainless steel precision. 
Nevertheless, every model is guar- 
anteed for a year, parts and labor. 


Ciro Equipment Corp 


6820 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: (213) 466-3591 


CiRO 


NEW “SOUND 360” SYSTEM 
Continued from Page 1257 


small boat in a violent sea—and | was in 
that boat, totally. 

| was like a kid with a brand new toy. | 
pinned Ted down immediately. Could he 
mix an entire film using this technique? 
He gave me a qualified yes, depending 
upon the results of a more sophisticated 
test of some edited film. | told him to hang 
tight; I'd be back. 

Later that day | spoke with Alan Ladd, 
Jr. and told him | thought we had the 
sound for “DAMNATION ALLEY”. Not 
something already heard by audiences, 
but totally new, a potential Fox 
trademarked system. But | needed to 
spend some money to fully test it with a 
cut sequence from the film. He said, ‘If 
you think it can be made to work, do it.” 

The test was an overwhelming suc- 
cess. Laddie okayed it to be used on the 
film. Marketing set up an operation to 
have theaters equipped with the proper 
speakers and “Sound 360” was born. 

So many people are involved with the 
ultimate development of any new con- 
cept in film and “Sound 360” is certainly 
no exception. 

Those involved in the project included 
Ted Soderberg, Douglas Williams and 
Paul Wells, the mixers who spent long 
hours working out the technique for 
spreading and blending the sounds, as 
well as the music, the score, composed 
specifically to take full advantage of the 
system, by Jerry Goldsmith, who said he 
had never before heard his music sound 
as real. Others who contributed were: 
Don Hall, then the head of our Sound 
Effects Editing who laid out the routine 
for building the tracks; Len Engle, head 
of Music Editing, and the staff of the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Sound Depart- 
ment: Derek Toney, Jim Thompson and 
Henry Fracker, whose engineering skills 
made all of the right sounds go through 
the right wires and come out of the right 
speakers. All were major contributors to 
its ultimate completion. 

“Sound 360” creates a unique audi- 
ence experience and is planned to be 
used in many upcoming Fox releases. @ 
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To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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THE 119th SMPTE CONFERENCE 
Continued from Page 1304 


film to enhance its entertainment value.” 

An especially fascinating aspect of the 
demonstration was the screening of the 
earthquake sequence from MGM's “SAN 
FRANCISCO” (1936), with the sound 
track reproduced by means of the Color- 
tek system. The 40-year-old track was 
presented with a degree of stunning 
high-fidelity that could only be dreamed 
of when the picture was originally re- 
leased. Especially impressive was the 
profound low-frequency vibration effect, 
startlingly similar to that of the very mod- 
ern Sensurround system. 

Earlier on | mentioned that there were 
a couple of other aspects of the 119th 
SMPTE Conference which disturbed me. 
One of these had to do with the fact that 
there were quite a few papers of such 
rarefied technical subject content that 
they were comprehensible only to scien- 
tists on the Einstein level. It is certainly 
not suggested that such papers be omit- 
ted from the program. Also, according to 
the principles of democracy, it sounds 
good to say that all papers should be 
accorded the same conditions of presen- 
tation, but it was a bit bizarre to see a 
theater designed to hold 1,800 people, 
with only five people comprising the au- 
dience. It would seem to me that such 
papers would be more effectively pre- 
sented in smaller conference rooms 
where question-and-answer discussions 
could more readily be encouraged. 

Even more disturbing— and | can imag- 
ine no excuse for such a lapse—was the 
lack of timekeeping discipline in several 
of the sessions. Speakers were permit- 
ted to drone on and on, sometimes run- 
ning a session so late that the last few 
scheduled speakers found themselves 
playing to an empty house. In the techni- 
cal conferences held biennually in Lon- 
don (and, indeed, in past SMPTE Con- 
ferences), a rigid timing schedule has 
been maintained—without hurting any- 
one’s feelings. Why not this time? 

It should be emphasized that any criti- 
cisms made here, stated or implied, are 
offered in a purely constructive spirit— 
nor are they to be construed as, in any 
way, denigrating the efforts of the many 
conscientious committee people who 
worked so hard to make the 119th Con- 
ference the undeniable success that it 
was. It’s just that the SMPTE is such an 
important society that no compromises 
with excellence should be allowed to mar 
its annual gatherings. 

Or to put it another way—para- 
phrasing the title of a famous recent 
book—when it comes to the SMPTE, 
“Why Not the Best?” a 


SHOWS sean: 


16mm Flatbed 
Six-Plate Editor 


Available in our 
showroom for 
demonstration. 


Factory-trained 
technicians on staff. 


The most reliable editor of its type 
All-American made by Honeywell 
Hundreds of machines in use 
Immediate delivery — no waiting 
Write for free brochure 


Authorized Dealers: 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
200 E. Ontario, Chicago, Ill. 60611 (312) 321 


-9406 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 
11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 48212 (313) 371-4920 


ALAN GORDON 
ENTERPRISES INC. 
1430 Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 


The BAUER 
SELECTON: 


A theater-quality studio and 
screening-room 16mm projector. 


Geneva 
Movement: 
a crucial 
feature. 


Note drive sprocket at 
right; notched flywheel at 
left; maltese cross, center. 


Other features: accepts 5,000 ft reels; weight- 
regulated takeup; plays optical and magnetic 
tracks with built-in pre-amp; silicon solar cell; 
adjustable slit lens; easily accessible factory- 
aligned exciter lamp; adjustable film-gate 
runner bands smooth film path for longer 
print life; easily cleaned swing-away film 
gate; controls on one centrally located panel. 
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Theater projectors have to run for 
hours on end, day in day out, year after 
year. They have to throw a huge and 
very steady projected image. 


That calls for a Geneva movement 
and sprocket drive. One “theater” pro- 
jector guarantees its cam-driven claw 
movement for 1500 hours. In a theater, 
that’s about six months! 


In the Selecton Geneva movement, 
the film is advanced by a sprocket-wheel 
that engages four sprocket-holes. The 
positive gear drive engages a maltese 
cross in an oil bath. Large metal-to-metal 
surfaces, no play. 


Horizontal Xenon, 
cold-light mirror. 

The Selecton’s horizontal Xenon 
lamphouse module accepts 900 and 1600 
watt lamps. The cold-light mirror re- 
duces heat at the aperture, reflects 15% 
more light than metal mirrors. 


BAUER 


THEATER PROJECTOR SYSTEMS 


A division of Arriflex Company of America. 
New York: (212) 932-3403; Calif.: (213) 841-0818 
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The London International Film School 


Courses start January, April and September, including video 
production and Animation. Write to the Student Councillor 
Dept., London International Film School, 24 Shelton Street, 
London WC2H 9HP, England. 


We Want 
YOUR 


Service Work 


SERVICE IN OUR SHOP 


ANGENIEUX LENSES. Zoom and fixed focal length. 


ANGENIEUX ELECTRONIC CAMERA LENSES. 
ARRIFLEX CAMERAS - BOLEX CAMERAS 
AURICON CAMERAS. All types of conversions. 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOS. Slotting and 
repairs. (2-day service, reasonable prices) 


CANON SCOOPIC CAMERAS. Authorized 
factory repair (both in and out of 
warranty); sound and silent. 


CP-16 CAMERAS. 
YODER CRYSTAL 16 CAMERAS. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 


We also feature: 


¢ Super Speed Service for NEWS Operations. AMPLIFIERS OF ALL KINDS. 


« SALES OF ALL MAJOR LINES OF MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT. 


REBUILD MAGNETIC HEADS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


* Competitive Prices. 


¢ Complete Rental Department for 16mm Cameras; 
Nagras; Lights; Lenses and Necessary Accessories. 


Quando “Yoder. 1h, P.O. BOX 20296 


RORMERLY 2911 LADYBIRD LANE 
PROFESSIONAI CINE PRODUCTS. INC Ld 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 
(Area Code 214) 357-3045 or 357-2725 


POWER PACKS OF ALL KINDS. 


THE FILMING OF “BOBBY” 
Continued from Page 1281 


side track while another, and then yet 
another arrived, full of impatient com- 
muters, and emptied onto the platform 
where we were shooting. So instead of 
shooting in a relatively calm atmosphere, 
the final takes turned into performances 
before a crowd of hundreds of tired 
Parisians. 

The aerial Metro sequence presented 
a different problem. The R.A.T.P. let us 
take over an entire car on a train for sev- 
eral hours. We set up our equipment and 
rode the complete circuit several times to 
get the necessary footage. | had to antic- 
ipate the background that would appear 
behind the actors for each take so that it 
would match in the continuity of the se- 
quence. We used only one portable light, 
balanced for daylight, and the 85B filter 
on the lens. 

In the sequence set in a small work- 
men’s bar, we set up 1K quartz lamps on 
two polecats and reflected them off white 
styrofoam cards, taped to the ceiling. 
This lighting set-up gave a soft general 
fill appropriate to the dingy, smoky atmo- 
sphere, and gave the crew more freedom 
to move about in the confined bar area. 

The only interior scene that had to be 
balanced for daylight was the Cheese 
Shop (a scene that did not appear in the 
finished film, due to considerations of 
pace and rhythm). The entire front of the 
shop was glass, and the shop did not 
extend very far from the window; the 
principal ambient light was daylight. We 
used three 1K lights on stands, balanced 
with dichroic filters, to illuminate the 
scene. We had to use the lights sparingly 
to avoid the risk of damaging the cheese. 

In the underground ovens of the 
bakery, we faced heat, perspiration, and 
severe time pressure. We lit, shot, and 
wrapped the scene in under an hour— 
including the sampling of a fresh “tarte 
aux pommes” by everyone. 

C.T.M. Laboratory gave me excellent 
service. They did spectroscopic tests of 
the film stock before production began, 
and printed high-quality color work prints 
overnight so that we were able to view 
the rushes during production. | worked in 
close collaboration with the timer to 
achieve the warm, saturated color effect 
that | had been working for. 

The cast was composed of both 
professional and novice actors. | met 
Beatrice Saint-Marc (Michele) at Cours 
Simon, her acting school, after having 
visited several workshops and casting 
agencies. The role of Bobby was the 
toughest to cast. | needed a young ado- 
lescent American boy with courage, 
confidence, energy, a sense of humor, 
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and a certain fluency in the French lan- 
guage. | found Bill Williams in a bi-lingual 
secondary school at recess in a park. 

During the period of pre-production, | 
spent considerable time with the young 
leads in order to facilitate the devel- 
opment of a real relationship between 
them. | felt that the story relied upon the 
believability of their relationship. We all 
enjoyed the rehearsals, and got to be 
good friends. 

The familiarity we established proved 
invaluable during the intense shooting 
schedule when we were all pushed to our 
limits. 

| edited the film on several different 
Atlas editing tables, and completed the 
post-production of the film in Paris. | 
worked as Assistant on “THE TENANT” 
(directed by Roman Polanski) as part of 
my study that year, and received valu- 
able help from the film’s sound mixer, 
Jean-Pierre Ruh, in terms of sound 
transfers and music recording. 

The experience of making a film in 
another country gave me a new perspec- 
tive on film-making, and a. confidence 
that | could adapt my knowledge to a 
different system of production. | am very 
grateful to the cast and crew for the time 
and energy they devoted, as well as all 
the people who believed in the project 
and contributed in some way to making 
the film possible. 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


to subscribers, advertisers 
and friends in the 93 
countries throughout 
the world 
where this journal 
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| or 16mm Moviola Console Editors 
from the 
only one in 
m New York 


XMAS 


e Service contracts available on 
all moviola equipment. 


e Complete line of editing, projection and 
sound equipment for rental or purchase 
with full shop facility for overhauls and 


LAUMIC CO. INC. 


306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 © Complete stock of editing supplies. 
(212) 889-3300-1-2 


Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service 
your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED? °® 


Meet the FAX FAMILY 


‘JR.” THRIFTFAX 
CAMERA STAND 


FAX-RICHARDSON 
CAMERA STAND 


ANIMATOR’S DISCS, 


COMPOUNDS THRIFTFAX 


Pe — CAMERA STAND 
For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


FAX COMPANY 


Animation Equipment Since 1928 
374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 
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| PMPEA “HANDS-ON” SEMINAR 
SHOOTING IN THE NORTHERN Continued from Page 1285 


CALIFORNIA AREA “ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN”. He is 
CALL C INEMA SERVIC ES co also well known for his sound work with 


' Robert Altman—most specifically on 
of San Francisco for all your “NASHVILLE”. Webb described the 
Lighting equipment, grip equipment, brutes, technique of multi-track location record- 
HMI lights, generators, grip trucks ing, which he has used extensively on 


; Altman’s films. This process involves 
a ee ee using a multi-track one-inch 8-channel 


CINEMA SERVICES CO. recorder fed by a 16-input mixer. The 


Dh se paocub ral Bid. Brkbane CA G4006 mixer can be fed by up to 15 wireless 
ayshore Blvd., Bri e, 
Phone (415) 468-5220 microphones. Thus, each actor in the 


scene can have complete freedom of 
Distributors of Mole-Richardson Products movement and the location recordist 
need not have to mix on the spot. By 
keeping each voice in a separate track, 
= the soundman and director retain the op- 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER | tion of altering the mix right up to the final 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 | fine cut. Webb showed several slides of 
| the hardware involved, including a spe- 
| cial tape recorder and a highly modified 
| mixer. In addition to the specific technical 
| aspects of multi-track recording, he also 
| | discussed the aesthetic ramifications, 
| such as reduced “perspective.” 
| At this point the seminar recessed for a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SUPER-8— 
THE STATE OF THE ART 


SUPER-16 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


short coffee break and, from the conver- 
sation, it was apparent that the audience 
had gained considerable knowledge on 
the subject of sound recording. 


CITY 


SEATED -. >. 2: “ZIP 
California residents please remit 6% 
Sales Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign After the break, the seminar continued 
buyers please pay by International with the last guest, Garrett Brown. The 
Money Order or U.S. Funds. _} | Steadicam has to be one of the most 
age Se ee AY OTE foe intriguing devices to be released to the 
motion picture community in recent 
years. Combining the appeal of this 
apparatus with the charming and 
eloquent wit of its inventor, Garrett 
Brown, produced a most informative and 
entertaining session. Garrett reviewed 
the many spectacular aspects of the 
ke INSERTS Steadicam, but stressed the more subtle 
ss STAGE & POOL and less dazzling applications of his in- 
/y 
me) 


All in one place—no advertising 


FACILITIES AVAILABLE vention. In many instances the Steadi- 
SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 7 cam can be used as a “hand-held 
re tripod”. In the classic tripod shot, action 
Foe is prearranged and the tripod and cam- 
< era carefully placed. All this takes time 
and, in many cases, the actors fail to hit 
their marks exactly and the scene has to 
be re-shot. By employing the Steadicam, 
the action need be only loosely outlined 
and the camera (and Steadicam) can be 
moved slightly during the shot to provide 

the precise composition desired. 
Many other examples were cited and 
4241 Normal Ave., Garrett demonstrated several himself. 
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m Hollywood, Calif. 90029 « Following his presentation, he was del- 
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Titles 


c uged with questions and requests to try 

out the Steadicam. More than a half hour 

663-9331 BY after the seminar was officially ended, 
> Garrett was still surrounded by a size- 
able throng. | believe it is very safe to say 
that this years PMPEA Seminar was 
once again an unqualified success. 
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Specify GOLDBERG 
for all your REEL needs! 


IF IT’S SPECIAL... 
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GOLDBERG 
BROTHERS 


P.0. Box 5345, T.A. — Denver, Colo. 80217 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 
Continued from Page 1240 


ment to his parents that he wanted to go 
into theatre was, for its time, the equiva- 
lent to, as Cukor puts it, today’s child 
announcing that he wants to be a 
‘pusher’. Fortunately for film en- 
thusiasts the world over, Cukor perse- 
vered in his ambition. After several years 
of working as a stage manager and 
director in legitimate theatre, Cukor left 
New York in 1929 when, with the advent 
of talking pictures, he was contracted by 
Paramount to serve as a dialogue 
director. And, as Cukor says of his transi- 
tion to filmmaking, “| was immediately 
fascinated ... | was caught up in the 
whole thing—| fell in love with movies, 
Hollywood, the whole thing!” 

The proof of this fascination lies in his 
more than 50 feature films which cover 
the full range of film experience— 
comedy, drama, musical, mystery, and 
farce. Seven of his films have been 
nominated for Best Picture Academy 
Awards. They are: BORN YESTERDAY, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, GASLIGHT, 
LITTLE WOMEN, PHILADELPHIA 
STORY, ROMEO AND JULIET, and MY 
FAIR LADY. Five of his films, BORN 
YESTERDAY, A DOUBLE LIFE, LITTLE 
WOMEN, MY FAIR LADY, and PHILA- 
DELPHIA STORY, brought Best Director 
nominations to Cukor. Both Cukor and 
MY FAIR LADY won in 1964. 

Cukor, who will be attending the March 
10-12 Great Director tribute, is currently 
in the process of selecting the six films he 
feels are most representative of his 
career. These six will be shown at the 
3-day retrospective during which Mr. 
Cukor will appear onstage nightly to be 
interviewed by Festival Director G. 
William Jones, and to answer questions 
from the audience. 

Cukor is the eighth accomplished 
director to be honored by the USA Film 
Festival retrospective. Others have been 
George Stevens (1971), Frank Capra 
(1972), Raoul Walsh (1973), Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz (1974), William Wyler 
(1975), Mervyn LeRoy (1976) and King 
Vidor (1977). 

The remaining seven days of the Fes- 
tival will be devoted to the world or 
regional premieres of twelve feature 
films to be selected by critics Hollis Al- 
pert, Judith Crist, and Arthur Knight, and 
one day of new animated films to be 
selected by producer Barbara Bryant 
and animator-author John Canemaker. 
The enormously popular USA Film Fes- 
tival has traditionally played to standing- 
room-only audiences. Tickets for the 
Eighth Annual Festival will go on sale in 
January. a 
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Crystal Motors from 


PERFECTONE 


COMPACT 

UNIVERSAL 
CRYSTAL MOTOR 
FOR 


ECLAIR NPR 


e Alarm signal << 
for out-of-sync condition 

e Variable-speed adjustment 

8 to 40 fps 

Frame rate selector, 24/25 fps 

Automatic clapper 

Camera can be set down, upright. 

Direct tripod platform mounting. 

Crystal controlled speed 

24 and 25 fps 

e Sync pulse (60/50) to recorder. 

e Reflex mirror stops in viewing 
position. 


Model MCS-U24/24........... $2400.00 


CRYSTAL MOTOR 
FOR ARRIFLEX 
35 11 C 


¢ Hand-held motor, — 
same size and weight = 
of original Arri esr, oe 
constant speed motor. Gg age 

e Motor can be 
hand-held, tripod-mounted, 
or mounted on universal base for 
blimp use. 

e Motor is driven by a standard 16-volt 
d.c. Arriflex battery. The same plug 
contains pilotone sync pulse output. 

e Crystal controlled at 24 or 25 frames 
per second is electronically 
switchable. 

e Protected polarity reversal by pop- 
out circuit breaker. 


Model: PS5A\.c: sostudac sees $1395.00 


EXCLUSIVE U.S.A. DISTRIBUTOR 
AND SERVICE STATION 


See us at Booth 19 
SMPTE 119th Exhibit 
16-21 Oct 1977 


Major credit 
cards accepted 


CALL TOLL FREE 


800-327-5181 


IN FLORIDA CALL 305/945-1111 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED 


1825 N.E. 149 Street 
een, Miami, Florida USA 33181 


e @ TWX 810 845-4242 Telex 51-9348 
IPHONE 305/945-1111 


a 
a ATLANTA 
gj 

¥ 


@ 1651 Phoenix Blvd. 


Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 
t 2 TWX 810 766-1060 
Ve Pr PHONE 404/996-0000 
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FOBA 


TRIPOD 


Selected for use in filming 
the 21st Olympiad at Montreal 


The Foba tripod is an all-metal 
professional motion picture tripod 
with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O’Conner C and 
50, Miller F and Pro heads. Made 
in Switzerland by precision crafts- 
men, the Foba features unique 
tubular adjustable legs which al- 
low the tripod to be used in stan- 
dard or baby positions. Foba 
comes complete with triangle- 
type leg locks and elevating riser 
plate. Maximum height is 62”; 
with riser, 73’. Minimum height, 
182". Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES: 


e Adjustable riser plate. e Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
@ Triangle-type leg locks. @ Indi- 
vidual or simultaneous adjusting 
of legs. @ Modularly constructed 
for easy repair or parts replace- 
ment. @© Weatherproof. @ Combi- 
nation rubber and spiked tipped 
legs. @ Flexible leg adjustment for 
shooting of uneven terrain. 


Price: $375.00 


Available Exclusively From:| 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


WHAT’S NEW 
Continued from Page 1224 


running while the motor itself has been 
made more powerful to cope with large 
capacity (up to 1000’) film loading. 

Other new features include an elec- 
tronic digital footage counter, blimp 
housing for Cooke Varotal 20-100mm 
zoom lenses and an anamorphic view- 
finder with extension eyepiece. 

To ensure the best balance for the 
camera mounted on a tripod, Arri have 
produced an adjustable camera plate. 
The ideal balanced position can be 
achieved simply by sliding the camera 
along the adjustable plate to the point 
where lens magazine and camera body 
are best distributed on the tripod head. 
One special advantage of this new ac- 
cessory is the possibility of rapid 
removal of the camera from the tripod; 
there’s a quick release control for the 
camera, but the base plate itself 
remains on the tripod. 


Time Coding 


The latest Arriflex 16 SR camera is 
equipped with a time coding (IT) 
system that allows perfectly lip syn- 
chronised operation of cameras and 
tape recorders without cable or radio 
connection. 

A clearly identifiable editorial sync. 
mark is automatically produced on the 
edge of the sound track. Even the 
briefest scene can be traced by means 
of a real-time code with cues provided 
every second and with time _ infor- 
mation covering a range of 1 second to 
1 year. Even the camera number can 
be registered on the film. 

The coding device attaches directly 
to the camera base with automatic 
electrical connections to the camera 
housing. A master clock provides the 
start reference for the picture and 
sound time generators. 

Time coding provides an easy 
reference for editing sound and picture 
to extreme accuracy. The clapper 
board can now be replaced with edge 
frame sync. marks by a press button 
start on the master clock. 


Video Viewfinding for Arriflex BL and 
SR Cameras 


A new video viewfinder designed for 
use with the Arriflex 16 SR camera 
enables the director to have uninter- 
rupted viewing of the subject while the 
camera is running. The cameraman 
continues to use the optical viewing 
system but the image is also reflected 
into the video viewfinder and the signal 
then taken by cable to a monitor set. 

The video viewfinding unit for the 16 
SR model complements the similar 
system already available from Rank 


all under one 
umbrella 
MOTION PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the BRENNER CINE-SOUND Organization 
covers every aspect of Cinematography equip- 
ment. Under our umbrella we have a unique 
team of personnel and services, backed by 
many years of expertise related to Sales, 
Service, Rentals and Repairs. 


= Whether your requirements are: Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders or Screens BRENNER CINE- 
SOUND has it in stock with product names 
such as: 
Angenieux Eclair 
Arriflex Electro-Voice 
Arrivox Guillotine Oxberry 
Beaulieu Magnasynch Permacel 
Beyer Maier-Hancock Revox 
Bolex Miller Sennheiser 
Canon Minerva Shure 
Cinema Products Moviola Spectra 
Colortran Nagra Sonorex 
Zeiss 
For more information on Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE®SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 
pS Be 


Neumann 
O'Connor 


: Please mail me additional information: 


: C1 Service [j Sales [ Rentals 
i 

; Name 

| 

: Address 


x City 


tO ae eae See | 
il 


Pm 
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Goldtop 


Battery Belts 


e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 

e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 

e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 

e Goldtops operate in temperature. ranges 
from —40°F to + 150°F. 

e Belts incorporate special braided cable for 
long flex life. 

e Belts have five-year warranty on housing 
and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics and cells. 

e Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 
picture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
for prices and additional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 e Cable: GORDENT 


This 
Publication.... 


Tes 
7 \ 
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is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete Information 


WRITE : A ; 
University 


Microfilms 
International 
Dept. F.A. 
300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 


Ann Arbor, MI 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ 
U.S.A. England 


Dept. F.A. 


Film Equipment for use with the 16 BL 
cameras. 

Silicon target vidicons are used in 
these video systems to provide high 
sensitivity and good definition and to 
avoid the ‘lag’ effect of standard 
vidicons. 

Apart from the benefits of 
continuous monitoring of filming, both 
systems provide the possibility. of in- 
stant rushes; the video image can be 
recorded during filming for playback as 
soon as the scene has been shot. 


AIRLINE-PROOF CARRYING CASES 


Equipment cases for valuable and fra- 
gile apparatus feature a most favorable 
strength/weight ratio. They are available 
in the U.S. through Image Devices, sole 
distributor, in two ways: 1) There exist 14 
stock sizes, most based on 14x10 in. with 
different depths, and 2) Other sizes are 
custom made to the user’s dimensions 
and other specifications. Custom build- 
ing takes from approximately 4 to 6 
weeks to most U.S. points. 

Tremendous strength is imparted to 


‘these cases by the Samcine Rigidising 


process, which gives a lenticular surface 
to resist crushing and scarring. Units are 
supplied in 14-gauge metal where max- 
imum strength is desired, 16-gauge 
where weight is the chief consideration. 
All include a double lipped and lined dust 
trap and either Ethafoam or polyester fill- 
ing, which is quickly and easily fitted to 
the equipment with any ordinary sharp 
knife. 

Handles can be either standard or re- 
cessed; catches can be either recessed 
or locking; and special metal partitions, 
linings, and finishes can be had. Prices 
are computed by adding the three 
dimensions length, width, and depth and 
multiplying by: $2.75 for stock items or 
$3.00 per inch for tailor-made units. Re- 
cessed handles add $6.50 each, re- 
cessed catches add $7.25 each, and 
locking catches add $5.25 each. For 
further information contact Julia Szigeti 
at: Image Devices Incorporated; 1825 
NE 149 St.; P.O. Box 61-0606; Miami, FL 
33181; Phone 305/945-1111; Telex 
51-9348; TWX 810 845-4242 a 
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LOCATION RENTALS ~- ROOMS 
‘ ACCESSORIES ~ SUPPLIES 
* SERVICE 


630 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036 


Arri 16-S with V-S 
motor, Angenieux 12- 


120 zoom lens 
price $ 2,695.00 


Nagra IV with two pre 
amps, XTAL crystal sync 
price $2,475.00 


Sawyer Camera Company 
6820 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90038 
(213) 466-6111 


The book that takes the 
mystery out of movie making 


LOW 
BUDGET 
FEATURES 


A “HOW-TO”’ HANDBOOK FOR 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


Packed with up-to-the-minute information on: 


¢Film Financing + Organization * Script 
Breakdown ° Production Boards + Shooting 
Schedules °Cost Estimating »* Union Contracts 
* Talent Contracts * Equipment 

¢ Crew Requirements 

and hundreds of other topics PLUS — 


Source Directory 
Craft Dictionary 


and 


27 Page Sample Budget 


(Completely Worked Out) 


$20.00 crtus tax in catit.) 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 


WILLIAM 0. BROWN 


P.O. BOX 2641A + HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 


SMITH-VICTOR 
Model K202 
QUARTZ STUDIO KIT 


For photography or video use the K202 
consists of 2 600-watt Model 700 
Quartz Lights with DYH Lamps, 2 S6 
6¥2 foot multi-purpose Steel Stands, 1 
512 Adaptor for low lighting, and 1 
634L Case. Space is available in cover 
to hold extension cords or barn doors 
that are available as an accessory. 
Model K202 $144.50 (1200 watts) 
Write for information on other Kits. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


SMITH-VICTOR CORP. 
Griffith, Indiana 46319 


INDEX TO 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
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AAU Honors Loyal Griggs, ASC, Sep, 947 

About Pinewood Studios’ New 007 Stage, May, 488 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Celebrates Its 50th Anniversary, The, Jul, 712 

Academy Scientific or Technical Awards, May, 492 

Adventure of Photographing Jules Verne’s 
“FABULOUS JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF 
THE EARTH”, The, Dec. 1294 

All About “Oscar”, May, 501 

All About the PMPEA, Nov, 1174 

Along for the Ride, Jun, 600 

American Film Institute Seminar with Haskell 
Wexler, ASC, Part 1, An, June, 606; Part 2, Jul, 
724 

American Film Institute Seminar with William 
Clothier, ASC, Nov, 1152. 

Applied Rod Lens Telescope Cinematography (Or 
“How to Out-Snorkel the Snorkel’) Aug, 828 

Automatic Editing System for Color Film, An, Sep, 
940 

Awards of the Vth Tehran International Film Festival, 
Feb, 204 
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Behind the Camera on “PETE’S DRAGON”, Oct, 
1026 
Behind the Camera on “VALENTINO”, Nov, 1134 
Behind the Scenes of ‘KING KONG”, Jan, 34 
Behind the Scenes of “ROLLERCOASTER”, Jun, 
593 
Behind the Scenes of “RUN FOR BLUE”, Mar, 302 
Behind the Scenes of “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”, 
May, 486 
Behind the Scenes of “STAR WARS”, Jul, 698 
Beyond “Technomania’”’, Sep, 920 
Bring Back a Winner: ABC’s Film-Plus-Tape Sports 
Coverage, Apr, 366 


= 

Camera Assistant Training Program in 
Hollywood—1977, Jul, 720 

Challenges of Photographing “KING KONG”, The, 
Jan, 38 

Challenges of Photographing “MACARTHUR”, The, 
Jul, 739 

Changing Beasts into Men—Almost, Aug, 854 

Chasing Killer Wales with A Camera for “ORCA”, 
Oct, 1022 

Cinema Products’ New “GSMO” Camera, Sep, 958 

Cinematography in Iran, Mar, 280 

Cinema Workshop: Audio Basics “dbx” Process, 
Mar. 248; Audio Basics—Headphones, Apr, 356; 
Audio Basics—Noise Reduction, Jan, 8; Audio 
Basics, Noise Reduction, Feb, 132; Lens 
Perspective, Nov, 1116; Optics, Jun, 568; Optics 
ll, Aug, 792; Optics Ill, Sep, 900; Optics IV, Oct, 
1008; Perspective—Part Il, Dec, 1232; T-Stops 
Revisited, May, 468 

“Compleat Film-Maker’—From Titles to Features, 
The, Mar, 288 

Composite Optical and Photographic Effects for 
“STAR WARS”, Jul, 707 

Composite Scenes for “KING KONG” Using the 
Blue-Screen Technique, Jan, 56 

Conceiving the Persona of King Kong—in Two 
Sizes, Jan, 43 

Constructing a 42-foot Superstar, Jan, 51 

Creating Film Magic for the Original “KING KONG”, 
Jan, 64 

Creating Front Projection Effects for “BLACK 
SUNDAY”, Aug, 832 

Creative Producer in the Hollywood Market, Aug, 
836 


—p— 
“D-to-D” (Dawn to Dusk) Solar Camera Battery 
Charger, The, Sep, 961 
Disney Night at the A.S.C., Feb, 172 
Dolby Sound System for Recording “STAR WARS”, 
The, Jul, 709 


Equipment Exhibited at the 119th SMPTE 
Conference, Dec, 1286 
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Field Notes from the Filming Front, Jun, 629 


Send for a copy of 
our free Brochure! 


we'd like you 
to compare 

both quality 
and price. 


6820 Romaine Street, Hollywood, 
California 90038. (213) 467-3107 
TWX: 910-321-4220 


Arrivox-Tandberg tape recorder Used $ 837.00 


Sennheiser shotgun mic #815 w/shock mount 


Bolex 100’ Double Super-8 camera 
w/3 Switar lenses 
B&H 16mm Specialist projector 
Elmo ST 600 projector 
Elmo ST 1200 HD sound projector 
Spectra Combi II New $ 157.00 
B&H 202 opt/mag projector Used $ 487.00 
Beaulieu. R16 Auto w/12.5 & 75 Ang., Grip, 
1000mm battery, charger Like New $1489.00 
Beaulieu 5008 MS with Ang. 6-80 
Like New $1197.00 
Beaulieu 3008 MS with 8-50 zoom Used $ 997.00 
Beaulieu 5008S w/Ang. 6-80 New $1487.00 
Beaulieu R16B body Used $ 689.00 
Beaulieu R16 auto with 17-68 Ang. bat, 
grip & charger Used $ 787.00 
Beaulieu R1GES body Used $ 589.00 
Kodak K 100-16mm camera with 25mm f1.9 
$ 267.00 
Like New $ 787.00 


Brand New $1397.00 
Macro Kilfitt “C’ mount Like New $ 147.00 
Bolex EBM w/100 POE Vario Switar w/bat., 

Used $1497.00 


charger, grip 
Bolex MST, motor with battery pack 

$ 397.00 
Used $1887.00 


Like New 
Like New $2997.00 


Used $ 797.00 
Used $ 387.00 
Brand New $ 247.00 
New $ 457.00 


Canon Scoopic 16 w/battery, charger, 
fitted case, leader 
Canon Scoopic 16M complete outfit 


Nagra Ill w/case 
Nagra 4-LE, complete outfit 
ANGENIEUX PRIME LENSES, Used, Mint 


Samy’s Camera 
8451 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Telephone: (213) 653-1090 
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Teknifilme 

The complete 16mm film lab 
that gives personal service 


Same day processing and work printing. 
B/W and color. ECO, EF, ECN-II. Sound 
transfers and mixing. High quality electro- 
prints. Inter-negs, CRIs. Color positive 
prints. 


Check with 
Arlan Evensen 
or Frank Hood 
503/224-3835 
1923 N.W. 
Kearney 
Portland, 
Oregon 97209 


Optasound 


Professional 
Cassette Recorders 


The Optasound 116R Synchronous Self- 
Resolving Tape Recorder can serve as your 
prime or backup unit. Recorders weigh 
less than four pounds and measure only 
52" x 954” x 2%2” and enable filmmakers to 
shoot 400’ of 16mm professional quality 
sound on a single side of a C-30 cassette. 
Optasound is available in three models: 
Crystal Sync Model 20275, Professional 
Pilotone Model 20175 and Digital Sync 
Pulse Model 20075. Write for prices and ad- 
ditional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 « Cable: GORDENT 


Fifth Tehran International Film Festival, Feb, 194 

Fiftieth Anniversary of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, May, 484 

Filmex ’77 In Retrospect, Jun, 612 

Filming Elizabeth Il From Coronation to Jubilee, 
Aug, 814 

Filming “Mt. Athos—The First Thousand Years”, 
Mar, 298 

Filming of “CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION”, The, 
Jun, 626 

Filming of “MYSTERIES OF THE GREAT 
PYRAMID”, The, Dec, 1258 

Filming of “OCEAN” in Omnimax, The, Oct, 1070 

Filming of Voyage of the Hokule’a, The, Feb, 150 

Five Best Photographed Motion Pictures of 1976, 
The, May, 496 

Forty-Ninth Annual Academy Awards Presentation, 
The, May, 478 

From Tape to Film to “JAWS”, Feb, 164 

From Towering Inferno to Towering Gorilla, Jan, 44 


Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC Discusses the 
Photography of “A BRIDGE TOO FAR”, Apr, 
372 

Giving a Personality to an Animated Dragon, Oct, 
1032 


Bas 

“HAUNTED” Experience, The, Apr, 418 

How “BOBBY”, the Best Student Photographed 
Film, Was Made, Dec, 1272 

How Special Film Effects Brought Elliot to Life on 
Screen, Oct, 1036 


“IN SEARCH OF ANTIMATTER?” with Film and 
Camera, May 526 

“Isolux’’—A New Concept in Lighting, The, Oct, 
1040 


Karl Struss: Man With a Camera, Mar, 278 

Keescan Electronic Film Editing System, The, Sep, 
936 

“KING KONG’’—Then and Now, Jan, 66 


ai 
Laboratory Talks About 16mm-to-35mm Blow-Up 
Printing, A, Jun, 624 
Lions and Tigers and Practically Everything, Aug, 
852 
Long Hard Giraffe Filming Safari, The, Nov, 1189 
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Making of Documentary Filmstrips Exploring a New 
Audio-Visual Form, The, Apr, 374 

Making of “FRATERNITY ROW”, The, The Direction, 
Aug, 818; The Editing, Aug, 825; The 
Photography, Aug, 821 

Making of an Odyssey, The, Jun, 636 

Making of the Original “KING KONG”, The, Jan, 60 

Metal Halide Lighting Parameters Reassessed, Nov, 
1156 

Miniature and Mechanical Special Effects for 
“STAR WARS”, Jul, 702 

“Mr. Panavision” Speaks Out, Apr, 416 

Mixing ‘‘ROLLERCOASTER” Sound for 
Sensurround, Jun, 597 


“NETWORK” and How It Was Photographed, Apr, 
384 

New Bolex 521 16mm Sound Projector, The, Dec, 
1278 

New Improved Elemack “Mantis’’ Camera Dolly, 
The, Sep, 948 

New Model IIIB 35mm/16mm Director’s Zoom 
Finder, Aug, 841 

New Moviecam 3 35mm Camera, The, Sep, 932 


New Portable Foley (Sync Sound Effects) Recording 


Stage, A, Jul, 716 
New Stellavox Tape Recorder SP 8, The, Sep, 950 
1977 PMPEA “Hands-On” Seminar, The, Dec, 1284 


as! | 

Of Cameras, Camels and Modern-Day Mongols, 
Jun, 634 

110th SMPTE Technical Conference and 
Equipment Exhibit, Dec, 1282 

“One-Man-Band” Cinematography Aboard the 
Hokule’a, Feb, 152 

On Location with “A BRIDGE TOO FAR”, Apr, 370 

On Location with “THE DEEP”, Mar, 266 

On Location with H. G. Wells’ “THE ISLAND OF DR. 
MOREAU”, Aug, 846 
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MAGNAFLEX 


Mark in performance 
for as little as $3,495 


See your nearest dealer 


or contact Victor 
Duncan, Inc. 


Se 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


CHICAGO e DALLAS ¢ DETROIT 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 


IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Adol 
oe 


SALES 
SERVICE * RENTALS 


SCREENING ROOM 
16MM — 35MM 
with INTERLOCK 


COMPLETE RENTAL DIVISION 
STEADICAM UNIVERSAL 
For CP-16R or RCA TK-76 Cameras 


Distributor for ACMADE 
& 
GRIP TRUCK 
MOS STAGE 
CUSTOM CABLE SYSTEM 


Write for Details 


Gaver 


181 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


CUSTOM OPTICAL PRINTING 


from 


SHRUNKEN &/or 
DISTRESSED 


original— 
35mm, 16mm, 28mm, 22mm or 9.5mm 
Archival Motion Picture 
Restoration Specialists 


CINEMAL, INC. 


One Sherwood Place 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583 
Tel. (914) 723-8853 


BLOW-UP 
HIGH QUALITY 


35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


SUPER E SPECIALISTS / 


Any Quantity... BEST Prices 


PROFESSIONAL LAB SERVICES 


Sound transfers Workprints Film & supplies 
Custom processing 
Special Effects in Super-8 


Super-8 to % video cassette 


Internegatives Movie equipment 


Blow-up to 16mm Unusual movie supplies 
Reduction Prints Once-per-trame switches 
Professional Super-8. titles Super-8 Sound movie classics 


Professional Sound Tracks! 


Release Prints 
Super-8 Sync-Sound Headquarters 
Freeze Frames 


SUPER-8 STUDIOS 
220 PIERCE STREET — No. 7 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94117 


Laminated Magnetic Striping 
Send for free brochure 


Tel: [415] 863-4209 


St 7 ANIMATION 


if LEARNING KITS, ! 
a SUPPLIES, EQUIP. 


d New No, 106 Catalog #/22 


z heath 
ee 1700 N. Westshore Blvd., Tampa, FL 33607 


COMPLETE LABORATORY 
SERVICES & SUPPLIES . 


LEO DINER 
= FILMS, INC. 


© 
O} tem / super 8 IC) 
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332-350 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 


productions, inc. 


— 

Panavision Story, The, Apr, 413 

Photographing ‘““‘THE DEEP” Above and Under the 
Water, Mar, 270 

Photographing 2,500 Years of Iranian History, Jun, 
630 

Photographing “WASHINGTON BEHIND CLOSED 
DOORS”, Nov, 1144 

Photography of “AIRPORT ’77”, The, May, 504 

Photography of ‘““EXORCIST Il: THE HERETIC”, The, 
Aug, 806 

Photography of “ROCKY”, The, Feb, 184 

Photography of “ROLLERCOASTER”, The, Jun, 598 

Photography of “RUN FOR BLUE”, The, Mar, 304 

Polaroid Introduces “Instant Color Movies”, Jun, 
602 

Producer Talks About His New “KING KONG”’, The, 
Jan, 40 

Production Design for ‘“‘THE DEEP”, Mar, 276 

Production Design for the New “KING KONG”, Jan, 
48 

Profile: A.S.C, William A. Fraker, ASC, Jun, 576; Hans 
Koenekamp, ASC, Nov, 1124; Leonard South, 
ASC, Aug, 800 


— 

Recording “ROLLERCOASTER” Sound in 
Sensurround, Jun, 596 

Remarks of the Academy President, Walter Mirisch, 
May, 516 

Report From Film '77, Sep, 915 

Report from the Maine Photographic Workshop, 
Mar, 292 

Restaging the Worst Allied Disaster of World War Il, 
Apr, 378 

Revolutionary New Approach to Time Marking on 
Film, Sound and Video Tape, Sep, 962 

Robert Surtees, ASC Photographs “THE TURNING 
POINT”, Dec, 1250 


Saltwater to Electronic Equipment Is Like Dying, 
Feb, 160 


Second Unit Filming for “A BRIDGE TOO FAR”, Apr, 


380 

Shooting the Aerial Sequences for “CAPRICORN 
ONE”, Dec, 1290 

Shooting Underwater in the World’s Largest Film 
Format, Oct, 1074 

Shutterless, Flickerless Projection Is Here, Oct; 
1048 

Some Recollections of a Time in Honolulu and a 
Time at Sea, Feb, 156 

Special Underwater Filming Equipment for “THE 
DEEP”’, Mar, 268 

Spectacular Visual Effects for “DAMNATION 
ALLEY”, Nov, 1182 

Spirited Filming of “SPIRIT”, The, May, 530 

Surrealistic Shooting of “LE PINK GRAPEFRUIT”, 
Mar, 306 

Survey of Current Film Production Techniques, A, 
Sep, 918 
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Tape-to-Film Transfer in Scandinavia, Dec, 1262 

Technical Imagination Creates.a Big-Budget Look 
for “MODEL RAILROADING UNLIMITED”, Feb, 
188 

Technicians Attend Southern California Light 
Control Seminar, Jun, 611 

Technology and the Consumer, Sep, 916 

Tenth Motion Picture Seminar of the Northwest, 
The, Jul, 728 

Third Annual ASC College Cinematography 
Awards, Dec, 1268 

This Is Lenfilm Studios, Mar, 282 

Three New Minolta Super-8 XL Sound Motion 
Picture Cameras, Apr, 388 

Traveling Light on Location, Nov, 1149 

Twentieth Annual MPL/SMPTE. Seminar Draws 560 
Filmmakers to Memphis, Oct; 1067 

Twentieth Century-Fox ‘Sound 360” System, The, 
Dec, 1257 


Upfitting the Filmobile, Oct; 1045 


Watertight Artificial Skin for a Motion Picture 
Camera, A, Feb, 158 

With Ken Russell on the Set of “VALENTINO”, Nov, 
1138 

Word with the Administrator of the Vth Tehran 
International Film Festival, A, Feb, 202- 


at BD 


Zoptic Special Effects Device, The, Sep, 926 


Quarita Film Equipment Rentals # 


QFER ¢ 


1848 Briarwood Rd., NE, Atlanta, Ga. 30329 
404/325-3676 
Send for AFER’S rental catalog. 


ND) SHOOTING IN 


France 
Contact Patrick HUBER for 
production services. A 
number of references avail- 
able from Japanese and 
European companies. 


ODESSA FILMS 
= 40 Avenue Marceau 
4 PARIS 75008 _ 


Sy ., Phone: 723 75 08 
ND Telex: 680429 


CCE 


s88%— 
‘° 
e 
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BOLEX ACCESSORIES 


24-Frame Sync, Camera-motor—115V 

Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 

400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 

Intervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 

Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 


STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


For Professional Equipment in 


PHILADELPHIA, 


O. H. HIRT, INC. 


39 N. 11th St. * Phila, Pa 19107 
(215) 629-8560 


MECHANICAL DESIGN & DRAFTING SERVICE 


213 
shiv 460.2084 


Douglas H. Fries 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SPECIALITY 
6850 Lexington, Suite 230 Hollywood, CA 90038 


+ eae 


| Fenced Jim Grattan for 
He equipped crews. Single 
-and double system. 


CANADA? 


4606 St. Catherine Street, West 


GRATTAN Montreal H3Z 183, P. Q. Canada 
PRODUCTIONS (514) 932-1463 
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UNDERWATER 


If you're looking for the most creative, experienced, 
hardest working, knowledgeable, budget-wise, 
well-equipped, dynamic: and competent cinema- 
tographer— 


! | 
I | 
: | 
: ! 
| YOU'VE JUST FOUND THE BEST. l 
: 2 
| : 
I | 
i | 
l I 


35mm only, spherical & anamorphic (especially 
Panavision) 


I care enough to develop and own my own-equipment. 
ALAN GORNICK, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, IATSE 659 
(213) 223-8914 
4200 Camino Real, Los Angeles, CA 90065 
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AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 


Processes up to 200 Ft. 
Super 8to 105mm 
Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm 
Motor Driven—Portable 
Film Dryers Available 
Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 31st YEAR 


Micro Record Corp. —— | 


487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


SHOOTING IN; ISRAEL? 


contact ELJAC 


for. camera and sound equipment; 
lights, vehicles, crew 
21 jabotinsky st. 


telex: rofe 341-926 — jerusalem 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy.a 16mm Sound Projector 


| FREE We will send you the arti- 


cle which appeared in 
FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER: on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 


eV SEA PROFESSIONAL 


e TT tS. UNDERWATER 
Renee 


‘PHOTOGRAPHY 


(415) 530-1122 
Al Giddings Enterprise 


12812 Skyline Blvd. Oakland, CA 94619 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


FILMING FACILITIES 


ASIAN FILMS 


72, JANPATH, N .DELHI-1 


Cable : Moviphoto, 
| New Delhi (India) ; 


' Telephone: 44040 


IF YOU SHOOT COLOR: NEGATIVE, 
DON’T READ THIS 


No doubt about it, color negative original is 
beautiful film. But, let’s face it, not every job 
calls for negative and not everyone shoots neg- 
» ative. We specialize in reversal processing of 
Ektachrome films, including ECO and the new 
Video News Films 7239 and 7240. We also 
offer our special CPT/CHROME process which 
allows you to shoot under flourescent lights 
with no filters and obtain “‘green free’’ ori- 
ginals every time. In fact, whatever you need 
in 16mm-processing, workprints, flashing, an- 
swer prints, release prints, editing, sound re- 
cording, multi-channel mixing, title photo- 
graphy, or just information-give the friendly 
folks at CPT acall. 
CPT FILM LAB _ 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 27703 
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Alexander, Joseph: This Is Lenfilm Studios, Mar, 282 

Allen, loan: Dolby Sound System for Recording 
“STAR WARS”, The — Jul, 709 

Anderson, Margo: Spectacular Visual Effects for 
“DAMNATION ALLEY”, Nov, 1182 

Annecharico, Arthur L, & Dea Badami: Behind the 
Scenes of “RUN FOR BLUE”, Mar, 302 

Azarmi, Dr. Mehrdad: The Filming of 
“CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION”, Jun, 626 
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Badami, Dea and Arthur L. Annecharico: Behind the 
Scenes of ‘RUN FOR BLUE”, Mar, 302 

Baharlu, Hushang: Cinematography in Iran, Mar, 
280 

Beauviala, Jean Pierre: Revolutionary New 
Approach to Time Marking on Film, Sound and 
Video Tape, A, Sep, 962 

Bell, Dale: Filming of Voyage of the Hokule’a, The, 
Feb, 150 

Berenguer, Andres: Adventure of Photographing 
Jules Verne’s “FABULOUS JOURNEY TO THE 
CENTER OF THE EARTH”, The, Dec, 1294 

Bigbee, Lynn: 20th Annual MPL/SMPTE Seminar 
Draws 560 Filmmakers To Memphis, Oct, 1067 

Biroc, ASC, Joseph: Photographing ‘““WASHINGTON 
BEHIND CLOSED DOORS”, Nov, 1144 

Blalack, Robert and Paul Roth: Composite Optical 
and Photographic Effects for “STAR WARS”, 
Jul, 707 

» Brock, Norris: “One-Man-Band” Cinematography 

Aboard the Hokule’a, Feb, 152 

Butler, John: Saltwater to Electronic Equipment Is 
Like Dying, Feb, 160 


ee 

Carroll, Glen and Mickey Freeman: Long Hard 
Giraffe Filming Safari, The, Nov, 1189 

Chambers, John: Changing Beasts into Men — 
Almost, Aug, 854 

Crabe, James: Photography of “ROCKY”, The, Feb, 
184 

Curran, Sir Charles: Technology and The 
Consumer, Sep, 916 
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Dauber, Philip and Charles Rudnick: “IN SEARCH 
OF ANTIMATTER” with Film and Camera, May, 
526 

Davis, Michael: Photographing 2,500 Years of 
Iranian History, Jun, 630 

DiGiulio, Ed: Cinema Products’ New “GSMO” 
Camera, Sep, 958 

Dunn, ASC, Linwood G.: Creating Film Magic for the 
Original “KING KONG”, Jan, 64 

Dykstra, John: Miniature and Mechanical Special 
Effects for ‘STAR WARS”, Jul, 702 
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Fauer, Jon: Traveling Light on Location, Nov, 1148 

Fisher, Bob: Behind the Camera on “PETE’S 
DRAGON”, Oct, 1026 

Freeman, Mickey and Glen Carroll: Long Hard 
Giraffe Filming Safari, The, Nov, 1189 

Fritzler, Ulrich M.: Shutterless, Flickerless Projection 
Is Here, Oct, 1048 

Fournier, Eugene A., Making of “FRATERNITY 
ROW”, The Editing, The, Aug, 825 


es» lives 
Gibbons, Peter: “‘Isolux’’ — A New Concept in 
Lighting, The, Oct, 1040; Making of 
“FRATERNITY ROW”, The Photography, The, 
Aug, 821 
Goldman, Leslie: Along for the Ride, Jun, 600 
Gonzales, Phillip: Camera Assistant Training 
Program in Hollywood — 1977, The, Jul, 720 
Gosnold, Howland G.: Report from the Maine 
Photographic Workshop, Mar, 282 
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Hammond, David: Conceiving the Persona of King 
Kong — in Two Sizes, Jan, 43; Giving a 
Personality to an Animated Dragon, Oct, 1032 

Hansard, Bill: Creating Front Projection Effects for 
“BLACK SUNDAY”, Aug, 832 

Helfer, Ralph: Lions and ‘Tigers and Practically 
Everything, Aug, 852 

Henderson, Scott: How Special Film Effects Brought 
Elliot to Life on Screen, Oct, 1036; The 
Panavision Story, Apr, 413 

Herron, J. Barry? Chasing Killer Whales with a 
Camera for “ORCA”, Oct, 1022 
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CANADA'S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


athe 


TORONTO 

9 Brockhouse Road 
Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 
Tel. (416) 259-7811 


“A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


es) BELLEVUE 


MONTREAL 

2000 Northcliffe Ave 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 
Tel. (514) 484-1166 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses.on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 

and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 

35 mm -- in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225. * 503-292-5569 


Covering FLORIDA 
like the SUNSHINE— 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 


6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
seeseeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


Editing Facilities 
Equipment Rental 


Kems, Steenbecks & 
Moviolas 


PREVIEW 
THEAT RE 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 246-0865 


ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212) 473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
sound striping for 16mm-8mm and 
Super 8mm. 
Vacuumate 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
O ptt c a4 

Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


SEAVISION PRODUCTIONS 
ABOVE THESEA UNDER THE SEA 
Rorapiers Treenctae 


(0°) Post Production 

SS JOSEPH THOMPSON CHUCK NICKLIN 
714-297-0730 714-272-1120 

P.0. BOX 82672 SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 92138 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 
includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400’ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE., ® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
Ceoeseeeeeceseeeeeeeeeseeees 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND. OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 


736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


SERVICE, INC. 


FULL SERVICE 16mm. COLOR 
LABORATORY 


e PROCESSING—ECO—EF—ECN II 
e ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

e EKTACHROME SOUND PRINTS 

e ADDITIVE LIQUID GATE PRINTING 
e INTERNEGATIVE—CRI 

e EASTMAN COLOR PRINT 

e EDITING—SOUND SERVICES 

e FILMSTOCK—SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON SERVICES 

(216) 881-4510 

4117 Prospect Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


Hines, William E.: The “HAUNTED” Experience, Apr, 
418 

Hoyt, Robert L.: Mixing “ROLLERCOASTER” Sound 
for Sensurround, Jun, 597 


oe 
Ichiyanagi, Shin, Kyujiro Takahashi and Hiroshi 
Tanimura: Automatic Editing System for Color 
Film, An, Sep, 940 
Irving, Clive: Making of an Odyssey, The, Jun, 637 
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Kalman, Gabor: Making of Documentary Filmstrips 
Exploring a New Audio-Visual Form, The, Apr, 
374 

Kennan, Wayne and William Maheras, Photography 
of ‘RUN FOR BLUE”, The, Mar, 304 

Keshishoglou, John: Filming “Mt. Athos — The First 
Thousand Years”, Mar, 298 

Kline, Richard H.: Challenges of Photographing 
“KING KONG”, The, Jan, 38 

Kroll, Leonard C.: 20th Century-Fox “Sound 360” 
System, The, Dec, 1257 
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Landaker, Hal: New Portable Foley (Sync Sound 
Effects) Recording Stage, A, Jul, 716 

Leonard, Robert: Recording “ROLLERCOASTER” 
Sound in Sensurround, Jun, 596 

Lightman, Herb A.: Vth Tehran International Film 
Festival, Feb, 194; 49th Annual Academy 
Awards Presentation, The, May, 478; 119th 
SMPTE Technical Conference and Equipment 
Exhibit, The, Dec, 1282; On Location with “A 
BRIDGE TOO FAR”, Apr, 370; On Location with 
H.G. Wells’ “THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU”, 
Aug, 846; Polaroid Introduces “Instant Color 
Movies”, Jun, 602; Report from Film 77, Sep, 
915; Tenth Motion Picture Seminar of The 
Northwest, The, Jul, 728; With Ken Russell on 
the Set of “VALENTINO”, Nov, 1138 

Lipton, Lenny: The Surrealistic Shooting of “LE PINK 
GRAPEFRUIT”, Mar, 306 

Lovenheim, Robert: The Creative Producer in the 
Hollywood Market, Aug, 836 
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Maheras, William and Wayne Kennan: Photography 
of “RUN FOR BLUE”, Mar, 304 

Marvin, Mike: Spirited Filming of “SPIRIT”, The, 
May, 530 

Mayer, Tony: Field Notes from the Filming Front, 
Jun, 629 

Miller, Robin: Upfitting the Filmobile, Oct, 1045 
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Newell, John: Laboratory Talks about 16mm-to- 
35mm Blow-Up Printing, A, Jun, 624 
Nowell, David B.: Shooting the Aerial Sequences for 
“CAPRICORN ONE”, Dec, 1290 
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Olistein, Martin: How “BOBBY”, The Best Student 
Photographed Film, Was Made, Dec, 1272 
Orhall, Bengt: Tape-to-Film Transfer in 
Scandinavia, Dec, 1262 
Ormond, John: Profile: ASC, William A. Fraker, ASC, 
Jun, 576; Hans Koenekamp, ASC, Nov, 1124; 
Leonard South, ASC, Aug, 800 
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Perisic, Zoran: Zoptic Special Effects Device, The, 
Sep, 926 
Pill, Jeffrey: Filming of “MYSTERIES OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID”, The, Dec, 1258 
Postle, Denis: Of Cameras, Camels and Modern- 
Day Mongols, Jun, 634 
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Riger, Robert: Bring Back a Winner: ABC’s Film- 
Plus-Tape Sports Coverage, Apr, 366 

Robinson, Glen: Constructing a 42-Foot Superstar, 
Jan, 51 

Rogers: Robert E.: Technical Imagination Creates a 
Big-Budget Look for “MODEL RAILROADING 
UNLIMITED”, Feb, 188 

Roth, Paul and Robert Blalack: Composite Optical 
and Photographic Effects for “STAR WARS”, 
Jul, 707 

Rudnick, Charles and Philip Dauber: “IN SEARCH 
OF ANTIMATTER’” with Fiim and Camera, May, 
526 
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Samuelson, David W.: Filming Etizabeth If from 
Coronation to Jubilee, Aug, ti14; Metal Halide 
Lighting Parameters Reassessed, Nov, 1156; 
Survey of Current Film Production Techniques, 
A, Sep, 918 
Samuelson, Michael: On Location with “THE DEEP”, 


Mar, 266 

Schaeffer, Mike J.: Watertight Artificial Skin fora 
Motion Picture Camera, A, Feb, 158 

Seamans, Joe: Some Recollections of a Time in 
Honolulu and a Time at Sea, Feb, 156 

Svanberg, Lars: Beyond ‘“‘Technomania”, Sep, 920 
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Takahashi, Kyujiro, Shin Ichiyanagi and Hiroshi 
Tanimura: Automatic Editing System for Color 
Film, An, Sep, 940 

Tanimura, Hiroshi, Kyujiro Takahashi, and Shin 
Ichiyanagi: Automatic Editing System for Color 
Film, An, Sep, 940 

Tobin, Thomas J.: Making of “FRATERNITY ROW”, 
The Direction, The, Aug, 818 


Van Der Veer, Frank: Composite Scenes for “KING 
KONG” Using the Blue-Screen Technique, Jan, 
56 
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Walsh, David: Photography of “ROLLERCOASTER”, 
The, Jun, 598 

Wellman, ASC, Harold: “KING KONG” — Then and 
Now, Jan, 66 

Wilson, Anton: All about the PMPEA, Nov, 1174; 
Cinema Workshop: Audio Basics “dbx” 
Process, Mar, 248; Audio Basics — 
Headphones, Apr, 356; Audio Basics — Noise 
Reduction, Jan, 8; Audio Basics, Noise 
Reduction, Feb, 132; Lens Perspective, Nov, 
1116; Optics, Jun, 568; Optics Il, Aug, 792; 
Optics Ill, Sep, 900; Optics IV, Oct, 1008; 
Perspective — PartIl, Dec, 1232; T-Stops 
Revisited, May, 468; Equipment Exhibited at the 
119th SMPTE Conference, Dec, 1286 

Wilson, David: Lions and Tigers and Practically 
Everything, Aug, 853 

Winkle, Ed: Applied Rod Lens Telescope 
Cinematography (Or ‘“‘How to Out-Snorkel the 
Snorkel’’), Aug, 828 

Wolfe, Mal: Shooting Underwater in the World’s 
Largest Film Format, Oct, 1074 

Wyndham, Louise: From Tape to Film to “JAWS”, 
Feb, 164 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or - 
one out-of-focus scene. 


HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
FILM SCHOOL 


NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


D 
AR 
MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS + SOUND RECORDING 
LIGHTING + EDITING * EFFECTS 
COMPOSITION * SCRIPTING « ETC. 


Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ‘‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’’ comes the ‘‘Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See!’ 
HANG GLIDING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


SURFING 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ANIMATION motor for Mitchell 16, new, $1,000. 
Mitchell 16mm camera outfit, $2950. Arriflex 16BL 
12 to 120 Ang. outfit, $10,500. Maurer 16mm, .05 
camera outfit, $1500. Arriflex 16mm blimp, $750. 
Wall 35 with animation motor, $2150. CP16-RA 
w/10-150 Ang — New — at dealer cost. B&H Mod. 
2709 Camera, $1295. Arri 35mm IIB Techniscope, 
$1950. Zoom lens sale — 16&35 at low prices. Plus 
many more new and used items. Write us for your 
needs. LLOYD’S CAMERA EXCHANGE, 1612 
Cahuenga Blvd, Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 467- 
7956. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL Package. Exceptional value. 
Meticulously maintained camera with Zeiss 10-100, 
zoom motor drive, offset and standard viewfinders, 
fiber optic viewing screeri, latest DC motor, var- 
iable speed control, 4-400’ magazines, tension 
gauge, magazine barney, matte box, universal lens 
housing and accessories, 2 batteries, 2 cables, 
carrying handle, body brace, camera and maga- 
zine carrying cases, custom shipping case, in- 
structions, wiring diagrams and many extras. All 
equipment literally like new. Current list value 
$27,284. Sale price $12,000. APERTURA, Orford, 
N.H. 03777, (603) 353-9067. 


ARRIFLEX 16mm BL camera, Angenieux 12- 
120mm zoom, matte box, carrying handle, 2 maga- 
zines, 2 batteries, 5.7 Tegea, filters, crystal-lock 
unit, shipping cases, accessories, $9,000. VISUAL- 
FORMS (419) 243-2181. 


VEGAS, used models 55-57 call: (415) 957-1787 or 
(212) 245-4800. 


FOR SALE: Bell & Howell Model J 16mm printer. In- 
cludes: 22 point light flag and changer, notch con- 
tactor and card holder, automatic fader, filter 
holder, compressed air gate, edge light, adjustable 
printer aperture, Carter Equipment Co. DC supplies 
for main and edge lamps, Sola line stabilizer, dual 
speed drive motor. Required voltage: 110 AC/single 
phase. Completely rebuilt by Carter Equipment Co. 
and in excellent shape, $4500. Auricon CineVoice 
kinescope camera outfit. Includes: Synchronous 
drive motor; TV-T shutter; Mitchell magazine 
adapter and torque motor takeup; Auricon NR-24 
portable amplifier; Auricon NR-41A rack mount 
amplifier; all related cables. Lens and magazine not 
included. Excellent condition, $2500. Or best offer. 
FILM TECHNOLOGY CO., INC., 6900 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 464-3456. 


CP-16A for sale. Complete outfit recently over- 
hauled. Choice of Angenieux 12-120 3% inch finder 
or Angenieux 9.5-95 zero finder. Crystasound 
amplifier, record head, 2 Mitchell magazines, mic- 
lite bracket, 2 batteries, charger/power supply, 
phones, case. Good price. AFER (404) 325-3676. 


ARRIFLEX M 16mm, 400’ magazine, constant 
speed motor, Ni-Cad belt, $2900. B&H “J” printer, 
$2700. Peterson 35/16 reduction printer, incom- 
plete, $2000. Magnasync 16mm recorder, $1200. 
Stancil-Hoffman 16mm recorder, $750. Cine 
Special II outfit, $275. 200’ chamber $300. Harwald 
16mm film inspection machine with cleaner, solid 
state, $1500. Pan Cinor 17-85 zoom lens with finder 
$450. Angenieux 12-120 zoom, 10” finder, $900. 
Late Model Wall 35mm camera, 5 lenses, 4 maga- 
zines, $800. Ampex tape duplicators, Mitchell 
camera parts and accessories, many other items. 
Buy, trade motion picture and audio equipment. 
MARTIN HILL, Rt. 2, Box 330 Midland, N.C. 28107. 
(704) 786-4970, 334-6224. 


NAGRA 4.2L recorder with QGX-time sync, QPSE- 
200 pre-amp, ATN-2, ALC, soft and hard cases, ser- 
vice manual, accessories, $3,300. VISUALFORMS 
(419) 243-2181. 


NEW BOLEX SPECIALS: H-16 Rex-5 body, $1395. 
H-16 EBM body w/power grip, Ni-cad, and charger, 
$1895. H-16 EBM package as above plus Vario 
Switar 16-100mm f1.9 power zoom w/auto or 
manual exposure control, $2995. Switar 25mm f1.4 
“RX” mount, $295. Vario Switar 16-100mm f1.9 
w/power zoom and auto or manual exp. control, 
bay, mount, $1295. Angenieux 12-120mm f2.2 
w/auto or manual exp. control “RX” mount, $2495. 
Multi-focal viewfinder (range 10-150mm) ideal di- 
rector’s finder on a budget, $32.50. HELIX, 325 W. 
Huron, Chicago, IL 60610. (312) 944-4400. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


MAURER 16mm camera model 05, viewfinder 
model 85, 4-400’ magazines, 110V AC-DC variable 
speed motor, 12V DC motor, sunshade, filter holder, 
two fitted cases, Best offer. PHIL HARTMANN, 6808 
Floyd Ave., Springfield, VA 22150 (703) 451-1338. 


650mm f6.8 Century Tele-Athenar II w/Arri mount, 
shade, built-in gel slot w/holder, support bracket. 5 
mo. old. Package $570 new. $400. 1081 Deino St., 
San Jose, CA 95126. 


ARRI 16S with Schneider Kreuznach 1:2-16mm, 
1:1.4-25mm, 1:2-75mm, variable speed motor, 
power cable, Duro pack nickel cadmium battery, 
ground glass TV viewer, rubber eye cup assembly 
with diopter, 16S large compartment case, pistol 
grip, rifle mount, matte box with adjustable bellows, 
instruction book. Brand new condition, less than 
2,000 feet exposed. First offer over $2700. Camera 
in Kansas City (913) 648-2673. 


ARRIFLEX “‘S”, motor, 10, 16, 25mm Schneider; 
100mm Kinoptic Apochromat; new battery/charger; 
case; $2450. Without lenses, $1900. Beaulieu R-16, 
17/85 Angenieux, electric handgrip, battery, 
charger, case, $1295. Eclair ACL, 12/120 
Angenieux, 2-200’ mags, motor, 2 batteries, 
charger, case, $4850. Eclair NPR, just overhauled, 
9.5/95 Angenieux, 2 new type magazines, Per- 
fectone motor, orientable finder, cases, $9875. 
Kodak Cine Special |, 5 lenses, case, excellent, 
$345. Bolex EBM, Vario Switar 16/100, magazine, 
powergrip, battery, Miller ‘‘F” ball tripod, excellent, 
$3160. Several Bell & Howell Eyemos, and 70s. Arri- 
flex BL heater barney, $125. Ask for used equip- 
ment list. CINEMA SALES, INC., 338 So. Pearl St., 
Denver, CO 80209. (303) 777-7699. 


EXCELLENT BUY!! Auricon Cine voice conversion 
w/9.5-95 Angenieux in new condition. Complete 
Filmagnetic system, 400’ magazine, Yoder con- 
version, $3250. (915) 672-1183 after 6PM. All 
equipment in excellent shape!! 


FOR SALE: Arriflex M, $3,000. Wall camera, zoom, 
$1,500. Two acme projectors $3,000. Two Cramer 
16mm processor, $500. ea. Call Tom (213) 396- 
8429. 


OXBERRY Filmaker 16mm animation stand and 
camera model 5332-00 with floating peg rails, 
bottom lighting, 400’ magazine, plus complete light- 
ing and electrical support (power booster, voltage 
stabilizer, etc.) $13,000. AESOP FILMS, (415) 922- 
9001. 


FRENCH Eclair NPR, Ang. 12-120, 2 mags., 2 
motors, matte box, batteries, case, $5,000 (513) 
271-5540. 


400 ft Auricon complete sound outfit. Camera, 
magazine, MA-11 Filmagnetic amplifier and head, 
Angenieux 12-120 lens, $2,195. 90-day warranty on 
all. Arri 16BL, 12-120, Jensen Crystal, case, 1 maga- 
zine, recently overhauled, $7,295. GORDON 
YODER, (214) 357-3045. 


SOUTHEASTERN equipment supply house selling 
film trucks, lighting equipment, grip and dollies, 100 
amp to 1300 amp generators, Excellent condition 
and reasonably priced. 35mm Arri 2B with zoom 
and blimp. (305) 638-0540. 


MICROPHONES: Sennheiser MKH-815 condenser 
shotgun, pistol grip, shock mount, windscreen, 
case, NZA-15U amp, connecting cables, SONY 
ECM-50 and SONY ECM-16 condenser lavaliers, 
$600. VISUALFORMS (419) 243-2181. 


2 RCA TP6DL/DC television projectors, one has 
magnetic playback, $1400. B&H 35mm foot splicer, 
$150. B&H 302 with sync motor, $550. KEN DE- 
GRUCHY, JR., (201) 652-8632. 


MAGNASYNC X400-15, $750. Doiflex-16, with 
registration pin, $600. B&H 302-L, $400. B&H 70 
DA, $75. Arri blimp, $250. B&H 70 DH, $75. Pan 
Cinor f2, 17-85 C-mount with finder, $400. Pan 
Cinor f2 17-85 Arri mount with C-mount adapter 
without finder, $300. Kodak Cine Ektar Il f1.4 C- 
mount, $50. P.O. Box 3556, Alexandria, VA 22302, 
(703) 451-0469. 


ANGENIEUX 25-250 zoom $3500 just overhauled. 
CINEMA SOUND LTD., (703) 524-1083. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


JESSE 
CP-16R, Crystaslate, sync cable, 2 magazines, 
barney, 3 batteries, 2 chargers, shoulder pod, 
Angenieux 9.5-57, J-5 handgrip power zoom, 
extension cable, and case, $8000. Dynalens S-038, 
$1800. NCE-jr fluidhead, lightweight legs, and case, 
$400. Sony ECM-50, $100 (213) 653-2703 or 831- 
3609. 


AURICON Ceco conversion for double system 
handheld operation with custom slate light and 
electronics for Cody automatic slate and inverter 
from DC to AC, $900. JAMES LIPSCOMB, 56 West 
45th St., NY. 


NEW orientable HC auto erect Angenieux ACL 
Finder (List $1500) $1095 with trade in of standard 
ACL finder, or we will purchase your standard ACL 
finder outright. Call toll free (IMAGE DEVICES- 
Miami) (800) 327-5181. 


DEBRIE 35mm color printer, model TC-BH, filter 
band carrier, punched tape controls, fluid drive, 
soundhead and two aperture plates, for quality 
preparatory work, cost $15,000. Now only $2995. 
JOHN SINGLETON (205) 265-4921. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL Angenieux zoom 12-120, crystal 
set of 85ND filters, matte box, Halliburton case, 2 
new batteries, 3 new magazines in case, $9500. 
(213) 935-5421 or 466-3535. 


SYNC BEEP — % inch tape prerecorded with high- 
level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special pressure- 
sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing visual and 
audible sync indication on any magnetic film or 
tape. Industry-wide acceptance. Send $2.50 cash, 
check or money order for prepaid packet con- 
taining 20 strips totaling 100 35mm frames. D.P. 
UPTON CoO., P.O. Box 5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


ECLAIR NPR magazines, excellent condition, 
$1,250 each. Buy two and get a deluxe case free. 2K 
fresnels fully reconditioned, $49.50 each. Mc- 
Alister babies, $60 each. ColorTran 2K soft lite, $99. 
Light weight folding “C” stands $64.50. BIRNS & 
SAWYER INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA 90038. (213) 466-8211. Ask for Fred 
Yates. 


FOR SALE: Nagra 7” reel cover w/leather top. Used 
3 times $140. Vega 55/57 wireless w/Sony ECM- 
50, Exc, Cond. $680. (312) 527-3105. 


MITCHELL 16s and 35 standards with lenses, 
magazines, accessories. JIM HANDY, 2900 E. 
Grand Bivd., Detroit, MI 48202, (313) 875-2450. 


CP-16 w/acc., 9.5-57, 5.7 Ang., SN w/radio 
start/stop, mics, SMR, radio mic, etc. Siemens inter- 
lock projector w/remote control, $1500. ED PIN- 
CUS, (617) 253-1606 or 1607. 


ARRIFLEX 16S 4 sharp Cooke Kinetals, acces- 
sories, well-maintained, $2500 (213) 342-5654. 


TREISE 16/35mm 200 fpm Eastman color positive 
soft-touch tired, SBR drive processor with sound 
applicator. Treise 16/35mm 150 fpm Eastman color 
negative/positive sprocket drive processor with 
sound applicator. Pako 16mm ME-4 & ECO-3 75 
fpm color processor. COLORFICHE CORP., 1333 
West Argyle St., Chicago, IL 60640 (312) 784-5172 
or 467-6455. 


AURICON/CECO conversion 400’ camera, AC & DC 
operation, Angenieux 12-120 lens w/finder, 3-400’ 
mags, complete MA-11 magnetic sound system, 2 
mics, geared head tripod, suction cup Hi Hat, 12V 
power belts, all cables, cases. Mint condition, Ask- 
ing $4,000. Super 8mm Pathe camera with An- 
genieux zoom lens, 8-64mm, f1.9 New condition, 
takes all ‘‘C” mount lenses $1675. BLACK STUDIO, 
INC., Schenectady, NY, (518) 374-5311. 


EMBY-HOMRICH slide and filmstrip optical printer 
$4,250. Kodak video analyser $22,000. Lipsner- 
Smith 16/35mm film cleaner, $6,000. Acme pencil 
animation stand $3,500. 16&35mm liquid gates 
$15,000. Optical printer $25,000. Bell & Howell pro- 
gram tape punch. Moviola 16mm sound head $295. 
COLORFICHE CORP., 1333 West Argyle St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60640. (312) 784-5172 or 467-6455. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office, 
American Cinematographer, P. 0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding-date of issue. 
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SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock processed to 
4.0+, guaranteed, $.026/ft min., order 2000 ft., 
complete lab service and supplies, 16mm & Super- 
8. LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco, 94102 (415) 775-3664. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS on all aspects of Filmmaking, Television, 
Radio/Sound Recording, Mass Communications, 
Broadcasting. Send for free 24-page illustrated 
catalogue: COMMUNICATION ARTS BOOKS, Hast- 
ings House, Publishers, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, NY 10016. 


STOCK FIRE FOOTAGE, thousands of feet, all types 
of fires, 16mm ECO. DON PODLAS (213) 860-4776. 


WILDLIFE footage, 75,000 feet, 16mm, Alaska and 
Canada, excellent for series or special. EARL SENN 
(303) 795-6358. 


16mm and SUPER 8 sound films. Roy Rogers, 
Wayne, etc. 50¢ for catalog. NOSTALGIA MER- 
CHANT, Dept. AC, Suite #1019, Hollywood, CA 
90028. 


WANTED 


EQUIPMENT Wanted 16mm Maurer camera (05 
Model) Body only preferred. Contact: Dan Mc- 
Laughlin, Theater Arts Department, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
L.A., CA 90024. (213) 825-5829. 


WANTED for cash: Angenieux 10x24mm zoom lens 
with reflex finder T3.8 BNC mount. Price and details 
please to EUROSHOOT, INC., 2645 Greenvalley Rd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90046. 


WANTED: Elemack Spyder dollies, Worrall gear 
heads. Contact Ted Lane, AAAN GORDON ENTER- 
PRISES, 1430 Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, CA 
90028 (213) 466-3561. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equipment, 
16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, sound, 
editing, projection, lab, for outright purchase or 
consignment. Supply complete technical descrip- 
tion and price for immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN 
GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


RAW STOCK FILM NEEDED. Highest cash paid for 
16 or 35mm color negative or reversal film including 
any EF (7240) mag. stripe. FILMEX (filmbrokers) 
(416) 964-7415 collect. 


WANTED: Auricon Cinevoice cameras, CM-72A, 
converted or unconverted, any condition. Best 
prices. Call (201) 427-1160 or (212) 594-2294. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 

Call Fred Yates at Birns & Sawyer, Inc. We need all 
kinds of motion picture equipment — Nagra Ill re- 
corders (any condition), lighting (any type), An- 
genieux zoom lenses, etc. Let us know what you 
have. We pay top prices. Call (213) 466-8211 or 
come in. BIRNS & SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90038. 


RAW FILM STOCK. Will consider all 16/35mm 
types. Sealed, opened and ends. RAFIK, 814 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10003. (212) 473-5851 collect. 


WANTED: Used 6 or 8 plate Steenbeck in good 
operating condition. Contact Drew Suss, NEBRAS- 
KA ETV NETWORK, (402) 472-3611. 


WANTED: Dramatic footage of volcano erupting. 
Outright purchase of original 16mm film footage de- 
sired. Contact: STOUFFER ENTERPRISES, INC., 
P.O. Box 4740, Aspen, CO 81611, (303) 925-9227. 


EDITING CONSOLES 


35mm, 16mm 


For literature call, day or night: 


(800) 821-7700 ext. 815 
In Missouri call: (800) 892-7655 


For other information please contact: 


Twenty-Fourth Frame 


p.0.box 539, blacksburg, va.24060 (703) 382-4135 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


Z&A for quality repairs of Arris and Eclairs. Z&A 
SERVICE, 9707 W. Washington Blivd., Culver City, 
CA 90230. (213) 836-3194. 


ARRIFLEX, Eclair, Angenieux service and repair, 
modifications, mounts, lens repairs, collimation, 
through the lens projections. STEENBECK, sales 
and service. HERMAN GALLI CAMERA SERVICE, 
6804 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 
931-4111. 


CONSOLE editing table, 8-plate 16mm with addi- 
tional facilities available 24 hours/day. Editor avail- 
able. West Hollywood. (213) 874-8124. 


B&H Filmos slotted w/2 holders $52.50. 3-day 
service. GORDON YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird 
Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


EXPERT REPAIRS and overhauls on all editing ac- 
cessories: splicers, synchronizers, viewers, etc. 
Write or call THE EDITING MACHINE INC., 630 
Ninth Ave., New York, NY 10036 (212) 757-5420. 


IN-HOUSE repairs of Bolex, Canon, Auricon, Bell & 
Howell, SS Ills, CP-16 & table viewers. GORDON 
YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


OPTICAL EFFECTS consultants, art work, set-up, 
conforming, 16/35. Write FX, 155 N. El Camino, San 
Mateo, CA 94401. 


QUALITY optical repair, film & video. Angenieux, 
Canon, Zeiss, etc. Z&H SERVICE, 9707 W. Wash- 
ington Bivd., Culver City, CA 90230 (213) 836-3194. 


Call us for your “ODDBALL” service work. GORDON 
YODER, INC., (214) 357-3045. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


OO 
FIX CAMERAS IN THE SUN. Arriflex needs two 
camera/projector service technicians to work in Los 
Angeles where it’s warm in the winter. Excellent 
opportunity; salary open. If you have a strong back- 
ground in electronics troubleshooting and/or pre- 
cision mechanics, please call Ferrell Forehand col- 
lect at (213) 841-0818. 


PROFESSIONAL Camera Repair Technicians. Vic- 
tor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Chicago and De- 
troit for professional camera repair technicians. 
Interested applicants should have a practical back- 
ground in camera mechanics and optics. VDI offers 
a complete employee benefit package and excel- 
lent working conditions. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Call Bob Coleman collect in Chicago, 
(312) 321-9406 or Bob Burrell collect in Detroit, 
(313) 371-4920. 


FILMMAKER experienced in cinematography, light- 
ing, sound, editing, mixes, and other technical 
aspects of film wanted by environmentally orient- 
ed publishing company in beautiful mountains of 
western North Carolina. Must be capable of setting 
up and running in-house operation that will handle 
both studio and location filming for documentaries, 
television news inserts, syndicated TV program, 
etc. Sample reel required. Send resume. THE 
MOTHER EARTH NEWS, P.O. Box 552, Flat Rock, 
N.C. 28731. 


RENTALS 


Ne ———— 
HOLLYWOOD cutting rooms & editing equipment 
rentals at bargain rates. Also complete editorial 
services. CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDITING 
STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 8 plate, 
16/35mm delivered to your premises. KLM 
ASSOC., INC. West Coast (213) 931-6151, East 
Coast (301) 299-7259. 


PORTABLE PROJECTOR 35mm Interlock MP- 
30MB for feature film screenings on location, $600 
per month plus freight and insurance. Contact: 
LAUMIC CO., INC. at 306 East 39th St., New York, 
10016, (212) 889-3300. 


SUBURBAN Philadelphia editing room with 6-plate 
flickerless M-86 Moviola. $100/day-$250/wk. FILM 
PRODUCTION WORKSHOP (215) 657-4071. 


SITUATION WANTED 


TE 
RECENT COLLEGE GRAD seeks entry level em- 
ployment with film/video production company. Will 
travel anywhere U.S.A. Resume on request. JON 
FORTUNATO, 85 Lois Dr., Pearl River, NY 10965 
(914) 735-5344. 


YOUNG aggressive filmmaker with BA in film pro- 
duction, film lab tech., news editor/cinematog- 
rapher, theater lighting and design; desires pro- 
duction position. Resume Available. #1817, AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
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REPRINT 


June, 1968 
FILMING “2001— 
A SPACE ODYSSEY” 


December, 1969 
SUPER-8—THE STATE 
OF THE ART 


June, 1970 
SUPER-16 


October, 1972 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


ALL IN ONE PLACE 


(Dealer Discounts—Inquire ) 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER | 


P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Please send me copies of the 
FOUR-IN-ONE reprint @ $5.00 ea., 
postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


California residents please remit 6% 
Sales Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign 
buyers please pay by International 


Money Order or U.S. Funds. 
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VWVho makes the 
finest 16mm 
cine cameras? 


Frezzolini 
makes them. 


For information: (New Jersey 201) 427-1160 or (NewYork 212) 594-2294. 


Frezzolini 16mm cine cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. Ss ee Inc. 


Made in U.S.A. 


T-~N-99/99-000 1-MEMBER 
008-007-90038-00025 
MRe WALTER Le FARLEY, 
We Te GERMAN», INC. 
6677 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWCOD.s CA 90038 


When it comes to 
meeting all the demands 


-999 


JRe 


of today’s producers, 
most film labs can’t. 


Superior film processing 
and printing will always be 
Number One at Byron. But 
producers need more. They 
need as many first-class 
professional services in one 
facility as is possible. It 
makes sense. It’s easier to 
maintain quality control 
when everything is under 
one roof. 

At Byron Motion Pictures 
you'll find two top-notch 
narration studios, complete 
with mix and looping 
facilities for film and video 
tape. 

Three screening rooms— 
one being a sophisticated 
mixing theatre and another 


which can handle a 
cinemascope feature for an 
audience of 50. Two elaborate 
conference rooms. Five fully- 
equipped editing rooms. 
Three fabulous music and 
effects libraries. And more. 

Twenty-four-at-a-time 
video cassette duplication 
capabilities. 

Film-to-tape transfers 
from Super 8, 16 or 35mm. 
And, a very unique tape-to- 
film transfer process known 
as Chromascan"". . unques- 
tionably, a transfer process 
that is light years away 
from those old kinescopic 
methods. 

Today’s producers need 


more than just a film lab 
from a film lab. That’s why 
there’s Byron. 


The producer’s laboratory. 


SERVICES: 

e PROCESSING & PRINTING OF 16MM, 
35MM ® SUPER 8MM PRINTING e COL- 
OR NEGATIVE e ECO e EF e MS e VIDEO 
NEWS FILM e KODACHROME PRINTS 

e FILM-TO-TAPE TRANSFER e TAPE-TO- 
FILM TRANSFER (CHROMASCAN) 

e 1/2", 3/4", 1", 2” VIDEO TAPE e 3/4” 
CASSETTE DUPLICATION ¢ NARRATION 
@ MIXING e EDITING e SCREENING 

e CONSULTATION 


COLOR-CORRECT® i 


65 K Street, Northeast 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
202/783-2700 
Professional Film and 
Video Tape Laboratories 


(Above) Electrostatically-clean 
Negative Conforming Room 


(Left) Sony Professional D-100 
Video Tape Cassette Duplicators 


